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America’s 
Standard Pas- 
senger Car 
Moior. Look 
a. for the Red 
Seal Name- 
plate. 


America’s Standard 
Truck Motor. Look 
for the Red Seal 

Nameplate. 














The Most Important Question: 


“Has It a Red Seal 
Continental Motor?’’ 


\ ," 71TH the buyer of a motor truck or passenger 
car today, the time for experimentation is 
past—he demands a vehicle of proved worth. 


Naturally, therefore, his first thought is of the 
motor. And the most important question is: 


“Has it a Red Seal Continental Motor?” 


He knows that a motor which for more than a 
decade and a half has stood the test of service, in 
hundreds of thousands of automobiles and trucks, 
under the most exacting demands of peace and 
war, is a motor upon which he can absolutely 
depend. 


The Red Seal Continental Motor has stood this 
test of past performance—in power, in speed, in 
economy, in all-round reliability. As a con- 
sequence, more than 160 successful manufacturers 
of automobiles and trucks have selected this motor 
—and upwards of 15,000 dealers have approved 
their judgment by handling Continental-motored 
cars. Tens of thousands of owners will have no 
other motor. 

Look for the Red Seal on the motor in the car or 
truck you buy—it’s your unfailing guarantee of 
motor dependability. 


. CONTINENTAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


Offices: Factories: 
Detroit, Michigan Detroit—Muskegon 


Largest Exclusive Motor Manufacturers in the World. 


ontinental 
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TYPE 1 (Cor Soon) BUILDINGS 


TYPE 2(7wo Say) BUILDINGS 
One Row of Columns in Center 


Center Bay 
16-20-24 
28-30 


TYPE 3(7éree cy) BUILDINGS 
Two Rows of @lumns tn laferior 


<—Z | 


20-25 20-24 
30° Aes 4 


TYPE. 3 M(Monifor) BUILDINGS 


TYPE 4 (Aur 4ay) BUILDINGS 
Three Rows of Columns th laterror 


WIDTHS OF 
\TRUSCON 
iSTANDARD 
BUILDINGS 


Type! 
6-8 -10-12 
16" - 18 - 20° 
24-28-30 


MN 
Wal! Weights, Corb fe 
Love 7-10 or 6 


CONTINUOUS MONITOR 
12-0" WIDE CAN BE 
PROVIDED AT RIDGE 
OF ANY BUILDING. 





Photographs show how leading industries are using Truscon Standard Buildings 
as factories, warehouses, dining halls, hospitals, stock rooms, etc. 


A Factory, a Warehouse or 
Any Industrial Building—Quickly! 


OU want a good building and need it quickly. You 
can meet all your requirements economically with 
a Truscon Standard Building. As it is built of inter- 
changeable steel panels, you can secure any desired 
arrangement of oan space, doors, windows, etc. Standard 
types provide practically all widths and lengths, and 
various heights. Your building is entirely of steel, insur- 
ing fireproofness. It has 100% salvage value, since at 
any time you can enlarge or re-arrange it, take it down or 
re-erect it in a new location without loss. Leading 
industries are repeatedly ordering Truscon Standard 
Buildings for factories, foundries, warehouses, dining halls, 
hospitals, shops, garages, etc. 
You need a Truscon Standard Building—it will pay you to write 


us without delay. Simply state your requirements as to size and 
type of building, and you will receive estimates and full information 


at once. Use coupon if convenient. 


§ | STANDARD BUILDINGS 


|| TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 


1} “YOUNGSTOWN: OHIO: Sencists titnciencons 


Reinforcing Steel, Metal Lath, Steel Windows, Steel 
Buildings, Pressed Steel, Cement Tile, Etc, 


Truscon Steel 
Company 
Youngstown, Ohio 


Send catalog and informa- 


Standard Building. . 
eeeccsedees ft. wide .... 
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A compelling, sense of quality is your first 
impression of the car; and this impression is 
more than justified by Briscoe performance. 


ood 


“Before you decide, take a Briscoe ride’"—a 
bit of advice that has meant motor-car satis- 
faction to many thousands of owners. 


BRISCOE MOTOR CORPORATION 
JACKSON MICHIGAN 


The Canadian Briscoe Motor Company Limited, Brockville, Ontario 
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Concave Rollers— 
Convex Cup and Cone 










. .for Ford, Maxwell and 
Chevrolet 490 Front Wheels 


Every time you turn a corner or hit a rut, an extremely heavy 
end thrust or side strain is exerted against the front wheel 
bearings of your car, and the ordinary “‘cup and cone”’ bearings 
are unable to continuously resist this destructive pressure. 



















They wear, causing wheel wobble, hence excessive Then, too, Shafer Roller Bearings are self- 







tire scuffing and finally grind themselves to pieces aligning. They automatically adjust themselves 
—damaging the entire front axle spindle and creat- to any deflection of axle spindle—no pinching or 
ing a costly repair job. binding of rollers. 






Avoid this danger and expense by installing Shafer Shafer bearings are an exact replacement for “cup 









Roller Bearings. They are built to resist all destruc- and cone”’ bearings—easily installed, adjustable for 
tive end thrusts as they take the pressure on the wear, made of the finest steel, heat treated and ground, 
entire length of rollers. Therefore Shafer is the and are guaranteed without reservation. Your dealer 
only front wheel bearing that has a capacity for can supply you—if not, write us. $10.00 (2 wheel sets). 
end thrust loads equal to its downward load. . Canada $12.50. For Maxwells $12.50, Canada $15.00. 






Replacements Later for Front Wheels of Other Cars 


BAILEY BALL THRUSTS 


jor Ford and Chevrolet 490 
Rear Axles 


Constantly rubbing two plain metal surfaces together creates 
friction and causes wear—but place steel balls between these 
surfaces and friction disappears. 


Plain flat washers used at left side of your Ford or in perfect mesh, run smoothly, silen<ly, and without 
Chevrolet 490 wear themselves thin on account of power wastage. 

the heavy pressure of the driving mechanism of 
the rear axle, then gears shift away from each 
other and cause trouble. 












Reduce your repair bills—prevent axle noise and 
broken gear teeth by having your dealer install a 
Bailey Ball Thrust—no change in axles necessary— 
Replace these friction producing washers with an exact replacement. More than 125,000 Ford and 
a Bailey Ball Thrust and wear is eliminated. Its Chevrolet 490 owners have already found this espe- 
18 Hoover steel balls take the pressure on a cially constructed bearing a profitable invest- 
rolling, frictionless surface. Gears are held ment. Price $3.75. Canada $5. See your dealer. 


















A postcard request will bring further details on how to 
reduce up-keep cost in front wheels and rear axle— 
write while you think of it. (If adealer please state so.) 


Geo. D. Bailey Co. 


4504-10 Ravenswood Avenue 
Chicago 
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I Got the Job! 

“I’m to be Manager of my Department 
starting Monday. The boss said he had been 
watching all the men. When he found I had 
been studying at home with the International 
Correspondence Schools he knew I had the 
right stuff in me—that I was bound to make 

Now we can move over to that house 
on Oakland Avenue and you can have a maid 
and take things easy. I tell you, Nell, taking 
that course with the I. C.S. was the best 
thing I ever did.” 

Spare-time study with the I. C. S. is winning promo- 
tions for thousands of men and bringing happiness to 
thousands of homes all over the world. In offices, shops, 
stores, mines, mills and on railroads, I. C. S. trained 


men are stepping up to big jobs, over the heads of older 
men, past those whose only qualification is long service. 


There is a Job Ahead of YOU 


Some man is going to be picked for it. The boss can’t 
take chances. When he selects the one to hold it he is 
going to choose a trained man with sound, practical 
knowledge of the work. Get busy right now and put 
yourself in line for that promotion. You can do it in 
spare time in your own home through the International 
Correspondence Schools, just as nearly two million men 
have done in the last twenty-five years, just as more 
than 100,000 men are doing today. 


The first step these men took was to mark and mail 
this coupon. Make your start the same way—and 
make it right now. 


women eer ems orm me TAR OUT NE eres nme meee wre 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX 4885B, SCRANTON, PA. 


me, how I can qualify for the 
fore which I mark X. 
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Cert. Pub. Accountant 
TRAFFIC MANAGER 











Railway Mail Clerk 
AUTOMOBILE OPERATING 








‘avigation [erence 
AGRICULTURE French 
Poultry Raising Italian 
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THE STANDARD DICTIONARY is needed in every 
American home where education and culture are truly esteemed. 





THE 
AMERICAN Boy 
“Tho Disonsh, Beichteet, Heit Denpasine te 

WV Et sour boy was e baby, you hoped be would 


ing influences. Remember 


best character- 








~~ SEXOLOGY -- 





by William H. Walling, A.M., M. D. 
imparts in a clear wholesome 


way, in one volume: 












Allia yh 
Illustrated 
Write for ‘‘Other People’s Opinions’’ and Table of Contents. 
PURITAN PUB. CO., 783 PERRY BUILDING, PHILA., PA. 





























Memory also how to 
book,” How To Speak in Public? 
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St} UM Us 
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ity, Mo, 





417 Essex Bldg.,KansasCi 














. complete, and simplified high school 
lege entr oes sirements errs t, teadin La 
ge ance require: ‘ y ing mem- 
. bers of the faculties of universities and academies. 
Write for booklet. Send your name and address for 
our booklet and full particulars. No obligations what- 
ever. Write today—now. 


American School of Correspondence, Dept. 12405, Chicago, U.S. A. 
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"and’ mall Coupon for: Free. Bulletin. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 

f Correspondence 
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CHARACTER 
SNAP-SHOTS 


THAT GIVE 
Revelations of the Intimate 


Lives of Famous People 
Pe unexpected flashlights which 


catch men unawares in natural poses, 
this collection of fascinating stories reveals 
the lives of men and women famous in 
history—the personal habits, inclinations, 
experiences, which indicate their real 
characters. 

The intimate lives of those people, whose 
ublic acts form such an important part of 
istory, are very largely sealed books whose 

unknown contents if revealed would be 
most significant, surprizing and entertain- 
ing. And they are revealed in this new and 
unusual volume. 


Wit, Wisdom and 
Foibles of the Great 


Compiled by 
CHARLES A. SHRINER 

Amost unusual collection of fascinating 
stories that introduce the great men and 
women of history in a most intimate way. 
Here are hundreds of anecdotes which 
describe vividly their opinions and pecu- 
lia: ities, their benevolences and follies, their 
adventures and intrigues. All phases of 
the careers of these people are illustrated 
in these stories which describe incidents 
that show with striking clearness the real 

natures of the individuals. 


STARTLING DISCLOSURES OF COURT 
SECRETS 


The stories contained in this volume in- 
clude court secrets, personal memoirs, 
confessions of confidential friends, etc. 
Nearly 400 noted men and women are 
represented here. This volume makes real 
human beings out of history’s celebrities, 
whose private lives have heretofore been 
shrouded in mystery. 


FOR THE SPEAKER, WRITER, 
STORY LOVER 


This volume is of the greatest help and 
interest to the writer or speaker, full as it 
is of information, illustrations, and sugges- 
tions. The reader will find it a wonderful 
collection of foot-notes to history as well as 
a source of fascinating entertainment. 


CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW SAYS 


“It isa treasure house of events, inci- 
dents, and anecdotes of distinguished 
people, which a busy man often wants.” 


AVGUSTUS THOMAS, FAMOUS 
DRAMATIST, SAYS 


“It is filled with apt illustrations of a wide 
range of subjects of human interest, and 
many most dramatic incidents. ”’ 


SEND ONLY $l 


and this volume (cloth bound, 696 pages) 
will be sent you for examination. Within ten 
days you may return it and your dollar will 
be refunded. If you keep the book, pay $1 
a month for four months more ($5 in all). 


Use This Coupon 


Ant 2 8 8 8 ee ee ee EEE RR EE EE 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 

354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York Dig. 510-19 
Send me WIT, WISDOM, AND FOIBLES OF THE 
GREA I enclose $1 and will send you $1 a month 
for four months ($5 in all) or return the volume to you 
within ten days of receipt, you will refund the dollar I 
have paid, and I shall owe you nothing. 


NAME 





ADDRESS. 
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The one who spends all his precious 
reading time with the daily paperP Or 
the other, who is gaining little by little, 
in a few delightful minutes each day, that 
knowledge of a few truly great books 
which will distinguish him always as a 
really well-read man? 


What are the few great books—bi- 


Which will succeed? 
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day, by using the reading courses which 
Dr. Eliot has provided for you, you can 
get the knowledge of literature and life, 
the culture, the broad viewpoint, that 
every University strives to give. 


Every well-informed man or woman 
should at least know something about 
this famous library. 





ographies, histories, 
novels, dramas, 
poems, books of sci- 
ence and travel, phi- 
losophy and religion 
that “picture the prog- 
ress of civilization’? 


Dr. Charles W. Eliot, 


HARVARD CLASSICS 


Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of Books 


The few great books that make a 
man think straight and talk well 


The descriptive 
booklet tells about 
it—gives Dr. Eliot’s 
own plan of reading 
explained by himself 
—tells how Dr. Eliot 
has put into his Five- 











from his lifetime of 
reading, study and teaching—40 
years of it as president of Harvard 
University—has answered that 
question in the free booklet in 
which he describes the contents, 
plan and purpose of his famous 
Five-Foot Shelf of Books. 


In only a few pleasant minutes a 














Foot Shelf “‘the F 
essentials of a liberal edu- a” 
cation” and so arranged PN 


it that even “fifteen “+> 


. - 4 > 
minutes a day” is ,7 ,f¥-Ciwsse 
4 


enou gh. , NewiYork, N. Y. 


rs By mail, and absolutely 

M ] li th gi free, please send me the little 
guide book to the most famous 

ere yc 1p € a books in the world, describing the 
Harvard Classics, Dr. Eliot's Five- 


——<< | COUpON. 7 Foot Shelf of Books, and containing the 


- 





7. Planof reading recommended by Dr. Eliot 





Send for the free 


boo 






7 of Harvard 


k “ana Sa 
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Summer School 
Evanston Chicago 


Evanston Schools ideally located on the shores of 
Lake Michigan. Classes begin June 30 and end 
August 9. Law School courses, June 19 to August 
30, are given in Northwestern University Building, 
conveniently located in the heart of Chicago's legal 
activities. New dormitories, gymnasium, libraries, 
tennis courts, and bathing beaches open to all 


students. 

College of Liberal Aris. Courses leading to the B. S., 
B. A., and M. A. degrees. Summer term equiva- 
lent to other terms. Courses in Science, Languages, 
History, English, Psychology, and Education. 
Special provision for teachers and men back from 


war. 

of Music, Peter C. Lutkin, Dean. Courses in 
Public School Music and Piano Normal Metho:s 
with demonstration classes. Private instruction in 
Piano, Voice, Organ, Violin, Cello; class instruction 
in Harmony, Musical Analysis, Ear-Training, Sol- 
feggio. 

Scheol of Oratory and Physical Education, Ralph B. 
Dennis, Director. Courses in Playground Methods, 
Educational Gymnastics, Folk Dancing, Public 
Speaking, School Dramatics, Story Telling, etc. 

Law School, John H. Wigmore, Dean. Special 
summer courses including Evidence, Corporations, 
Trusts, and Bankruptcy. This term offers unusual 
opportunities to Law students who have been in 
service and to members of the bar. 

Write fer Book af Courses and Views 

THOMAS F. HOLGATE, President ad in‘erim 


13 University Hall Evanston, Illino’s 
canieememiemieninn 














One pupil has received over 
$5,000 for stories and articles 
written mostly in spare time 
— “play-work”’ he calls it. 
Another pupil received over 
$1,000 before completing her 
first course with us. Another, 
a busy wife and mother, is 
averaging over $75 a week from photoplay 
writing alone. 

Courses in Short-Story Writing, Versification, Journalism, 
Playwriting, Photoplay Writing, etc., taught personally 
by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein (for many years editor of Lip- 
pincott’s Magazine), assisted by a staff of literary experts. 


¥ Dr. Esenwein 


The universities recognize the good work we are doing, for 
over 100 members of the English faculties of higher institu- 
tions are studying in our Literary Department. Editors rec- 
ognize it, for they are c ly rec ding our courses. 


We publish The Writer's Library and The Writer's 
Monthly and,we offer a manuscript criticism service. 








Decide now to cultivate your mind, develop 
your literary gifts, and turn your spare time into 
dollars. Take the first step by sending for our 
free 150-page illustrated catalog, today! 


The Home Correspondence School 


Dept. 72 Springfield, Mass. 4 ‘ 
Incorporated 1904 & > 











Established 1897 
.) 
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Lift Off Corns 
With the Fingers 


Doesn’t hurt a bit! 
Freezone on a sore, touchy corn stops that 
corn from hurting, then shortly you lift 
that bothersome corn right out, root and all. 
No pain, no soreness. 








a 


Just a drop of 


You’ll laugh. 


Hard corns, soft corns, corns between the toes and 
painful calluses on bottom of feet loosen right up 
Just try it! 
Don’t keep them! 


Corns and calluses are 


Freezone is the remarkable discovery of a Cincinnati genius. 
Keep it handy and never let corns ache twice. 


Tiny Bottles of Freezone cost on'y a few cents 
Stores 


—at Drug 





NATIONAL PROSPERITY 
BRINGS GREATER RESPONSIBILITY 


Some “Tipe = Wilh 
NEW Fresh 
Books sf Statements 


The Business Man as 

and His “Overflow” OR JHE 

WILLIAM E. SWEET MAN 
A successful business man’s presenta- 
tion of how tospend the margin of one’s 
time and energy in activities which 
make for world progress. h, 75¢ 


Christianity’s Unifying 


Fundamenta THOUGHTFUL 
HENRY F. WARING LAYMEN 
Reveals the reality of Christ and points 
the way to the acceptance of that real- 
ity in fullest measure. Cloth, $1.25 


Hearth and Altar 
OSCAR L. JOSEPH 

A five minute family devotional service 

is built around a theme for each of 

thirteen weeks, of great value individ- 

sociall Cloth, $1.25 


FOR THE 
HOME 


ually and y- 
Heroes FOR BOYS 
HUGH A. MORAN AND PARENTS 


Twelve great lives are studied in a way 
which helps a hero-loving boy to apply 
the principles of Christian living to his 
own life. Cloth, 75¢ 





At your Book Store or from us 
Write for Folder: Reconstruction Books 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 


Publication Department 
International Committee, Y. M. C. A. 


347 MADISON AVENUE - NEW YORK 




















How The Ants Milk 
Their Cows 


The wonderful story of these little people, the ants— 
how they house, care for, and milk their “cows”; how 
they plant and raise their crops; how they build roads 
and houses; how they do all the other marvelous things 
they do—this fascinating story is only one of the many 
related in this delightful new book, 


Knowing Insects Through Stories 


By Floyd Bralliar. An unusual collection of stories that 
unfold the amazing truths of insect life. The habits and 
characteristics of bees, butterflies, moths, grasshoppers, 
wasps, flies, ard many other little people, are described 
with scientific accuracy in this entertaining and instruc- 
tive book. Its style is simple enough for children, and 
its contents interesting enough for adults. 

Cloth bound, profusely illustrated in beautiful colors 

Price $1.60 net; by mail $1.72 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 

















354-360 Fourth Avenue New York 








Connoctivos of 6 


alk Spock 


By James C. Fernald, L.H.D. A handy manual on the cor- 


rect use of Prepositions, Conjunctions, Relative Pronouns 


and Adverbs. Invaluable to writers, speakers and stu- 
dents. 12mo, Cloth, 320 pp. $1.50 net. Postpaid $1.62. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-860 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK 








FRENCH -ENGLISH 
English-French Dictionary 


a A ready book to explain all words in the French: 
fee 6 


60c eo 


language and to immediately supply the French 
equivalent of an English word and the English 
equivalent of a French word by a system of 
two vocabularies. Bound in cloth, 60cnet. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company 
354-60 Fourth Avenue New York 





He has the world’s most wonderful memory. Quick 
as lightning hecan give the 
in America of over 5000—He can give every im- 
portant date in world history—He has 300,000 facts and fig- 
ures stored away in his brain. Give this man Wm. 
minutes a day and he will strengthen your memory immeas- 
urably. In popular form, his new mail course will give you the 
secret of practical, scientific, mental discipline. It isan aston- 
ay, simple and easy system which makes “‘mind wonders"’ 
out of “mind 


dates, prices, 5 
for confidential, interesting free information on the Berol 
Method of Memory Building direct by mail. No agents. 





pulationof any place 


erol 15 


wanderers.’’ You will remember names, faces, 
ks, lectures, speeches, etc. Send to-day 


Dept. 287, FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354 Fourth Avenue, New York 


a siti 











Business Cot COURSES 
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zou gan soul Sen ify Seg an aracet 
LaSALLE EXTENSION UN ERS) 
“World's Greatest Extension Un: focrelty® 
Dept. §52-RA 
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BOOKKEEPER 


GET OUT OF THE RUT: 


a Certified Public or Cost Accountant; go into busi- 
ness for ousealf, demand for expert accountants exceeds the 
supply; some of {our grad uates earn over $5,000 yearly; have 
more business ey a, handle; learn at home in spare 
time by our tn system. te for booklet 
We dos no solicitors. 
Uni 1 Busi I 218 Pullman Bldg., New York 


become 


and special! offer. 








Ossining | School 


For Girls. 51st year. A and ic courses. 

Separate school for — young vr For Brochure address 
“Ay Fuller, Principal 

greene, Assoc. Principal 





Mare 
Box 8s, Quien 

















CQuuMRtA UNIVERSITY. 
|| nasium and Serimmin Pool, 
Ci eres. Six ¥ 

Broadway at 120th 


An Unusuall 
~ Pousehold ond. ick eka _ id 






request. dy Ca anes ne Peanson, Sree | 
treet, Nery York 






























THE DIGEST 





The Digest during May. 


SCHOOL DIRECTORY INDEX 


We print below the names and addresses of the schools, colleges and camps whose announcements appear in 
The May 3rd issue contains a descriptive announcement of each. We suggest that you 
write for catalogs and special information to any of the institutions listed below, or we will gladly answer your 
direct inquiry. Latest data procured by one who visits the schools are always on hand. Price, locality, size of 
school or camp, age of child, are all factors to be considered. 


School and Camp Department of THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


Make your inquiry as definite as possible. 








SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS & COLLEGES 
FOR WOMEN 


Girls’ Collegiate School........ Los Angeles, Cal. 
Miss Howe & Miss Marot’s School 
Thompson, Conn. 


St. Margaret’s School......... Waterbury, Conn. 
Chevy Chase School.......... Washington, D. C. 
Colonial Gehool.........0.005- Washington, D. C. 
EL 5. 5-0 s'no005's ose Washington, D. C. 
Holy Cross Academy.......... Washington, D. C. 
National Park _—- Dae cae Washington, D. C. 
Ferry Hall School. .....Lake Forest, Ill. 
Frances Shimer School i iikbawwe Mt. Carroll, Ill. 
Miss Haire’s School ................ Chieago, Ill. 
Monticello Seminary ............... Godfrey, IIl. 


Illinois Woman’s College . .. ... . . Jacksonville, Ill. 
Rockford College.................. Rockford, Ill. 
St. Mary-of-the-Woods College 

St. Mary-of-the-Woods, Ind. 
Maryland College............... Lutherville, Md. 


The Girls’ Latin School........... Baltimore, Md. 
nk 5 o. ¢.000.0.5:0:0.08 Frederick, Md. 
Misses Allen School........ West Newton, Mass. 
—— Leg REE PERRET radford, Mass. 
Sea Ss chen sn n63 aud Brewster, Mass. 


Newton, Mass. 
. West Bridgewater, Mass. 


Rogers Hall School............... well, Mass. 
Miss — a Miss Evans’ School . . Boston, Mass. 
ine ivcadvesaces Auburndale, Mass. 

The MacDuftie : School......... Springfield, Mass. 
, > ea E ellesley, Mass. 
Saint Mary’s Hall.............. Foie. Minn. 
ina cie'gs'e'o.0 6:0 6.0:9's 6g:0 t. Louis, Mo. 
omy mee Re St. Charles, Mo. 

Miss Beard’s School............... Orange, N. J. 


Centenary Collegiate Institute, _ oo x N.J. 
Englewood, N. J. 
ummit, N. J. 


Miss Mason’s Summer School 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Cathedral Sch. of St. Mary. ...Garden City, N. Y. 


ss ong ociu po tnvsiae ee” Carmel, N. Y. 
Knox School........ tapes at mmm ie Ke 
Lady Jane Grey —.- — em N. Y. 
Putnam Hall School......... “Pon le, N. Y. 
Saeie _— | as: New York City, N. Y. 

MR tatbis dbeesacessat en leigh, N. C. 
Glendale College OREO E Glendale, Ohio 
I ins i5's'o 6 bos 60's oe aRe Oxford, Ohio 
ES Jenkintown, Pa. 


Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
ool......... Birmingham, Pa. 


Bishor ——— —-- ..Bethlehem, Pa. 


Shland Hall School. .Philadelphia, Pa. 
Se ’ ‘Hollidaysburg, Pa. 
Lite Hol Sosninazy boat eel . Lititz, Pa. 
The Mary Epon Oeees Sees: 2 eee "Swarthmore, Pa. 
EES a er ry ydal, ‘a. 
e Shipley School.............. B Mawr, Pa 
Ogontz a SE — School, Pa. 
Lincoln School ..........0cce0e. rovidence, R. I. 
Mary C. Wheeler School......... Providence, R. I. 
f PRES Charleston, S. C. 
Ward-Belmont Tiaes seakind Kbareete Nashville, Tenn. 
pny Se CT mannan 
dwin Seminary ........... taunton, Va. 
Hollins rd k's an oe ke 3 oe Hollins, Va. 
Randolph-Macon Woman’s College 


Lynchburg, Va. 











BOYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 


Loomis Windsor, Conn. 
The Army and Navy Preparatory School 
Washington, D. C. 


ssc cnccuce putbae Washington, D. C. 
Lake Forest Academy ........... Lake Forest, Ill. 
ll Port Deposit, Md. 
Chauncy Hall School ............. Boston, Mass. 


Wilbraham, Mass. 
“Se AAR: Sre Faribault, Minn. 
Holderness School............. 
Blair Academy 


Kingsley School ............... Essex Fells, N. J 
Peddie. . Hightstown, N. J. 
Princeton ‘Preparatory School...... Princeton, N. J. 


The Rutgers Preparatory School 





New Brunswick, N. J. 
0 errr Tr Ithaca, N. Y. 
Irving School. . Tarrytown-on- te en N. Y. 
Mohegan Lake School........... Mohegan, N. Y. 


Mount Pleasant on aes 
ining-on-Hudson, 


Manlius School . 
The Stone School. 
Blue Ridge Schoo! 
Franklin and Marshali Acad 
Kiskiminetas School....... Saltsburg, Pa. 
Mercersburg Academy. ee .. Mercersburg, Pa. 
Swarthmore Preparatory School for Boys 
Swarthmore, Pa. 
Moses Brown School... ......... Providence, 


MILITARY SCHOOLS _. 


Marion Institute Marion, Ala. 
Pasadena Army & Navy Academy, Pasadena, Cal. 
San Diego Army & Navy Academy 

Pacific Beach, Cal. 


N. Y. 
Manlius, N. 

. Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
ee N. i 








Culver Military Academy............ Culver, Ind. 
Kentucky Military Institute. . . Lyndon, Ky. 
Bordentown Mili Acad. : Bordentown, N. J. 
Wenonah Military Academy...... Wenonah, N. J. 
New Mexico Military Acad. ..... . Roswell, N. M. 
Peekskill Military Academy. eae shag Peekskill, N. Y. 

St. John’s a oi Acad. . Ossining-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Ws «-o'as 909.02050800860 Charleston, S. C. 
Porter Military Academy. . ..Charleston, 8S. C. 
Sewanee Military Academy. Dae Sewanee, Tenn. 
Tennessee Military Institute. ..Sweetwater, Tenn. 
Fishburne Military School........ Waynesboro, Va. 
Massanutten Mil. Academy ...... Woodstock, Va. 
Randolph-Macon Academy. . .Front Royal, Va. 
Staunton Military Academy. . . Staunton, Va. 


St. John’s Mil. Acad Waukesha Co., Wis. 


CO-EDUCATIONAL 


Dean Academy................. Franklin, Mass. 
Pilisbury Academy............. Owatonna, Minn. 
Starkey Seminary.............. Lakemont, N. Y. 
Wayland Academy............Beaver Dam, Wis. 


VOCATIONAL & PROFESSIONAL 


Wilson-Greene Sch. of Music... Washington, D. C. 
American College of Physical Education 
Chicago, Ill. 
Lake Forest University Sch. of Music 
Lake Forest, Ill. 
Cambridge Sch. of Domestic Architecture, 
& Landscape Architecture. Cambridge, Mass. 
Harvard Dental School........... 


Boston, Mass. 


















Randolph-Macon Institute . . Danville, Va. Sargent Sch. for Phys. Ed...... ee Mass. 
Southern College................ . .Petersburg, Va. The Morse Sch. of Expression..... t. Louis, Me. 
Southern Soudieny SS ee Buena Vista, Va. Amer. Acad. of Dram. Arts.. New vox City, N. Y. 
SM isivs hive serv edvdeeoes taunton, Va. Brown’s Salon Studio of Fashions 
Ns on cacccencnen ocncsel Bristol, Va. New York ow ze Y. 
Sweet Briar DG iiteias cohees Sweet Briar, Va. Ithaca Conservatory of Music....... N. Y. 
Virginia Coll Athenzum & Mech. inst,” 
Russell Coll ——— N: ¥. 
usse! lapis onal roy, ° 
Buideuce Sek of y At . Saratoga ‘ipa N. Y. 





TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 
Colorado School of Mines.......... Golden, Colo. 
Bliss Electrical School. ....... Washington, D.C. 
ichi Houghton, Mich. 

THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS 
New-Church Theological Sch... Cambridge, Mass. 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS 
Miss Arbaugh’s Sch. for Deaf rn 


con, Ga. 

Bogue Inst. for Stammerers. .. Indiana otis, tea 
Stewart Home-Training Sch. . nkfort, K 

anon a 


Boston Stammerers’ Institute... .. . 
Central Institute for the Deaf......St. Louis, Mo. 
Parkside Home ool. . . Muskegon, Mich. 





Lewis css meksntin ise eceie Detroit, Mich. 

Florence Nightingale Sch. for Backward 
ta iii a wtie 6 ome Katonah, N. Y. 

Acerwood Tutoring School............ oe ~ 


Sch. for Exceptional Children.. 

The Hedley Schoo *Dhtisdeiekin’ Pe. 

North-Western Sch. for Stammerers, Inc. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 

Colorado State Teachers College.. ..Greeley, Colo. 
Miss Howe & Miss Marot’s Sch. Thompson, Conn. 
The University of Chicago.......... hicago, Ill. 
Wallcourt School... . . Aurora-on-Cayuga, 
The Phillips Exeter Academ Exeter, N. H. 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts 

Chester County, Pa. 


SUMMER CAMPS FOR BOYS 
Camp Wonposet............ Bantam Lake, Conn. 
Georgia Military Acad...... . .College Park, Ga. 


CS. ot ii ns sob 0 0tgmee Woodstock, Ill. 
Camp Katahdin for Boys..... . Lake Forest, Maine 
Camp Kineo....................Harrison, Maine 
Winona Camps for Boys. ee "Denmark, Maine 
South Pond Cabins........... Fitzwilliam, N. H 
Camp Wachusett............ .. Holderness, N. H. 


Saugerties, N. Y. 


a 
lushing, N. Y. 
.Lake Champlain, N. Y. 


Dan Beard Woodcraft Sch & 


Camp Champlain. . 
— Plattsburg. . twee 

yle Camp for Boys... ie de gee Y 
Camp Pok-o’-Moonshine..... Adirondacks, N. Y. 
Repton Naval Camp...... Lake Champlain, N. Y. 
Camp ee -" Boys..... Lake Champlain, N. Y. 
Camp Ya Trenton, N. J. 
Miami 


il. "ten. Summer Camp 

Miami River, Ohio 
Camp Kawasawa.Cumberland River Bluffs, Tenn. 
Camp Terra Alta....... .. Terra Alta, W. Va. 


SUMMER CAMPS FOR GIRLS 


Sandhaven......... ‘09:0 eke nial Sea Cliff, Ala. 
Camp Cowasset..... .. ..North Falmouth, Mass. 
Lin-E-Kin Bay Camp.......... Worcester, Mass. 
EE ei nae 534-0 +0 seein Brewster, Mass. 


ee So. Orleans, Mass. 
pring Hills Camp . Michigamme, Mich. 
CEES. vc acvcescevcespecs china, Maine 


Wyonegonic Camps for Girls. i? Pond, Maine 
gro 


Pi chednssecccepee Silver Lake, N. H. 
Pine Knoll Camp................ Conway, N. H. 
Sargent Camps SS Peterboro, N. H. 


Adirondacks, N. Y. 
. .Philadelphia, Pa. 
-Thetford, Vt. 


Camp Owaissa.............. 
Pine-Tree Camp for Girls . 
} ad pe Camps 


. So. Strafford, Vt. 


sjodiestes for Girls. . 
The The Tei auket Camps........... Roxbury, Vt. 
Camp Winneshewauka co viewer de Lunenburg, Vt. 
Wynona Camp for Girls......... Lake Morey, Vt. 


CAMPS FOR BOYS & GIRLS 

. .Los Angeles, Cal. 
Ashland, Mass. 
.. Wycombe, Pa. 


Sa Camp. . 
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The Foundation of a Modern 


Religious Library 





Only $2 


Brings These 
32 Volumes 
To You 
For Examination 











ERE is a colossal work that has become 
recognized throughout the world as one 
of the greatest and most reliable libraries for 
preachers. Every verse inthe entire Bible that can 
be of any possible usefulness in the preparation of 
a sermonis fully and authoritatively treated. The 
work reflects a stupendous amount of research 
by scholars of all creeds and denominations. 





Save $41- 


ACT QUICKLY 
Regular Price . . $90.00 
Special Price .. 48.50 


Save... .. $41.50 











THE PREACHER’S COMPLETE 


HOMILETIC COMMENTARY 





32 Large Octavo Volumes. 18,000 Pages 


A Vast Treasure-House. 


IT BRINGS TO THE PREACHER’S ATTENTION thousands 
of texts heretofore almost wholly overlooked in the pulpit. 
Spurgeon, in his Commenting and Commentaries, says: ‘We 


have next to nothing on Kings.” In the 
Homiletic Commentary we have on Kings 
alone 743 treatments of texts. The same 
is true of other books, as Jeremiah. A 
flood of new light in the way of exposition, 
critical notes, illustrations, etc., is poured; in 
upon these neglected texts, and additional 
light is thrown upon old texts. 


IT IS THE ONLY COMMENTARY in any 
language that supplies a sermonic treatment of 
homiletic suggestion on every paragraph and 
verse of both the Old and New Testaments, 
that can be used to advantage as the text to 
a sermon. 


IT CONCENTRATES THE LIGHT of all 
ages and of all countries on the text. 


250,000 Volumes Sold 


Over 250,000 Volumes of this great work have been sold in 
America alone. That shows how successful this work has been. 
We have only a few sets now to dispose of at this special price. 





CONSIDER THESE POINTS 


Covers completely both the Old and the 
lew Testaments. 

Ungpsotiousns the most widely used 
jomiletic mmentary. 

Over 250,000 volumes already sold in 


Thirty-two large, hand 
18,000 clear pages. 

A work you will use and prize during a 
lifetime. 

The most Eminent Preachers are enthu- 
siastic over it. 

Heretofore beyond the reach of all but the 








Now sent, on app 1, for i ion 
at home. 
Can be owned at a cost of less than 50 cents 
ee 


wi \y- 

Saves time consulting many books—the 
best research is here. 

It illumi snatt paragraph 


every 

and verse in the entire Bible. 

Best of Sieg INSPIRES to independent 
nking.”’ 























INSPECTION COUPON 
Sign, Tear Off, and Mail to Us_To-day 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


:—I accept your special offer of the Preacher's 
Commentary to readers of 


Conmmentary om either poMs ate New 
Fn a pan as end we arrange supplying the 





ITS ADVANTAGES IN BRIEF: 


IT IS WHOLLY FREE FROM DENOMINATIONAL BIAS, 
strictly evangelical. Says Dr. Alexander Scott: 
the Saviour; it is an invaluable boon to hardworked clergy- 


“Tt exalts 


men. Its fulness is astonishing.” 


IT SUGGESTS THOUSANDS of meaty 
themes for sermons; also a world of illus- 
trations. 


THE INDEXES are very full and valuable. 
“Useful on almost any subject along hom- 
iletical lines,’ as an eminent critic says. 


IT THROWS GREAT LIGHT upon the 
present controversies over the Old Tes- 
tament. In this respect, especially, nothing 
could be more timely or helpful than this 
wonderful commentary. 


THE COMMENTARY IS WHOLLY IN 


ENGLISH, avoiding Hebrew and Greek, 
except in the critical notes. 


“Full of Nuggets of Gold’’ 


President J. W. Bashford: ‘The Commentary is full of nuggets 
of gold. The volumes do more than reveal splendid materials for 
sermons. They inspire the preacher to independent thinking.” 


Examine this Great Work in Your Home 


Why hesitate? Here is by long odds the most important series of 


Homiletical Books you can put on your shelves. 
It isa work 


enthusiastic over it. 
ur Why not own it at once? 
volu 


Great preachers are 
ou MUST have and WILL have some 
e will send the WHOLE work in 32 


mes*to you upon payment of only $2, and let you pay the balance 


in small monthly instalments of $2. 


Surely it’s worth 50 cents a week 


to have in your library such a mighty help and great time-saver! One 
week will convince you of that, and we will let you keep the set five days 


and prepare a sermon with its help. 


Money back if you are not satisfied. 


Send the attached coupon for examination. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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“What 


Manufacturers who use 
LUMA 


Beardsley Watch Company 
Elgin National Watch Co. 
William L. Gilbert Clock Co. 
Hamilton Watch Company 
Hampden Watch Company 
Illinois Watch Company 
Keuffel & Esser Company 
Leonard Watch Company 
New Haven Clock Company 
Parker Clock Company 

Seth Thomas Clock Co. 
South Bend Watch'Co. 
Waltham Watch Company 


K&E Army Pocket Com- 
pass—a Keuffel & Esser 
product with LUMA. 


The Beardsley Radiant 
—one of the Beardsley 
models with LUMA, 
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eee 


The Old Way 


time 1s 1t?”’ 


—the commonest of questions 


URING the night you wake up—you want 
to know the time. You hop out of bed, then 
fuss and fume for a match or the switch. 


For that one night, a clock with Luma would 
have been worth its weight in gold. Just to 
turn your head on the pillow and see the time is 
true /uxury. Clocks and watches with Luma are 
indispensable. 


Luma makes clocks and watches tell time in 


the dark. 


Why allow your clock or watch to work only 
half time? With. Luma, clocks and watches tell 
time ai// the time. 


Luma is the Radium LuMmaAnous compound 
guaranteed to contain Radium. It does not need 
exposure to light. We have the largest supply of 
Radium in the world. The grade of Luma used 
corresponds to the quality of watch or clock. 


Keep tabs on the time. The Luma seal will 
guide you in buying. It protects you against 
substitutes. 


Radium Dial Company 


Pittsburgh 
New York Boston Chicago 


The Parker Radium, 
one of the Parker 
clocks with LUMA. 





The Slumber Stopper, Ra- 
dium—a LUMA model of 
the New Haven Clock Co. 
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The Radium 
LUMAnous Compound 


The LUMA Way 
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For the 
Policeman 


For all 
Evening 
Occasions 


For the 
Sick-room 


Look for the seal. 
Be sure of iasting 
L Anosity. 


The Gilbert “Nine” Radium 
is one of the Gilbert clocks 
ith LUMA, 
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A New LOW Cost 


HEAVY HAULAGE 


2 Se 


HE new White heavy duty trucks have been designed with 
but one end in view: to do more work at lower cost. They 
carry forward the White policy of building trucks to do the most 


work with the least effort. 


For years the chain-driven White has set the pace in heavy 
haulage. It has held its own against a field of competition based 
on new axle features. It has won its place by sheer merit as a truck, 
and not. because of any single feature in it. It is standard today in 


America’s greatest fleets. 


In White Trucks, mechanical 
changes are made only to improve 
operation. The company has 
always sold operating efficiency— 
truck performance. 


The heavy duty models remained 
chain-driven until we were able to 
develop an enclosed form of drive 
having all the advantages of chain 
and sprocket. This has now been 
done. The Double Reduction Gear 
Drive is the full counterpart of 
chains in applying power. It has 
the chain pull, in gear form. 


The new trucks follow a twofold 


aim in White design: sturdy engine 
up in front and maximum pull in the 
rear. The final drive saves power 
and therefore fuel. The lubrication 
saves oil. Light unsprung weight 
saves tires. Continuous operation 
saves time of both truck and 
driver by a steady volume of per- 


formance. 
. . 
In all its years of transportation 


service, The White Company has 
never swerved from its original pur- 
pose to build an economical truck. 


These new trucks are money 
savers. 


The WHITE COMPANY, Cleveland 


WHITE ‘TRUCKS 
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AMERICAN PUBLIC OPINION ON FIUME 


appeal to the American people.’”’ Thus the influential 

Tempo, of Rome, turns to us for a verdict on Italy’s 
claim to Fiume, so dramatically challenged by President Wilson 
at the peace table. And in the Progresso Italo-Americano, an 
Italian daily published in New York City, we read again: 
‘‘Wilson is not America, and we are sure that the great majority 
of his countrymen will condemn his act, both in substance and 
in form.” But an examination of our press does not justify 
this confidence, but reveals the majority lining up with the 
President in his opposition to Italy’s demand. Italy is not, 
however, without her champions. Senator Lodge, who will be 
the next chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
in a telegram to a number of leading Italian-Americans takes 
the Italian side, saying: ‘If Italy is of the opinion that it is 
necessary to her safety and for her protection that she should 
hold Fiume, I am clearly of the opinion that it should be hers, 
especially as the people of Fiume, I understand, have voted to 
join with Italy.” Mr. Hearst’s New York American (Ind.) 
believes that ‘‘Italy has at least a fair prima-facie case,”’ and 
that “in considering Italy’s claims to the Adriatic littoral, 
proper consideration should be given to the enormous service 
which the Italians rendered the Allies in those critical days, 
when the Allies without the Italian assistance, would undoubt- 
edly have been disastrously defeated.”” The Brooklyn Citizen 
(Dem.) thinks that ‘“‘Italy can make out quite as good a case 
for being specially guaranteed against adverse foreign influence 
in Fiume as this country has for being similarly guaranteed in 
Cuba”; and another Democratic paper, the Montgomery 
Advertiser, remarks that ‘‘Italy is being rawhided, or so it seems 
to a wayfaring man.”’ The Washington Post (Ind.) calls President 
Wilson’s stand ‘‘a disappointment to Americans as well as to 
Italians.” ‘‘The side of Italy in this controversy is the side of 
the fair balance in government and diplomacy,” affirms the 
Boston Transcript (Rep.), and another Republican paper, the 
Wheeling (W. Va.) Intelligencer, remarks that, ‘‘even should 
Italy obtain all she asks, her gains from the war would be small 
compared with those which the Servians and their Slav brothers 
are given.”” To the Philadelphia North American (Ind. Rep.) 
the Italian situation is ‘‘a typical and ominously important 
demonstration of what a headstrong and impractical interven- 
tion has accomplished for the United States and the world.” 
This paper goes on to say: 


© Pistol WILSON IS NOT AMERICA. We 


‘‘What the Italian mind can not by any means grasp is the 
apparent theory that the Jugo-Slavs are one of the Allied peoples. 
To the Italians they are, except for the Servians, defeated 
enemies—willing instruments of the Teuton confederation. 
Thousands of Croats, who are Jugo-Slavs, fought for Austria- 
Hungary up to the last battle, and were among the most ruthless 
of the invaders of Htaly’s northern provinces.” 


Then there are other papers which, while condemning Presi- 


dent Wilson’s course, do not defend Italy’s. Thus the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat (Rep.) is inclined to think that ‘‘ America 
will not believe that Fiume is worth all the fuss that is being 
made about it, and that it would be better to grant the Italian 
demands, even at some sacrifice of principle, than to destroy the 
whole fabric that has been built up so laboriously and at such a 
sacrifice of blood and treasure.’’ But it adds: ‘The Italian 
insistence upon the inclusion of Fiume in its territory is inex- 
plicable to us.’’ ‘The settlement of Italy’s territorial claims is 
not in any way or in any degree our business,” declares the 
Detroit Free Press (Ind.), which adds: 

‘‘We may not have any sympathy with the course pursued by 
Italy; we may consider her selfish and grasping, but it is not our 
part to act as moral dictator for the whole earth. The furious 
anger of the Italians against President Wilson is perfectly un- 
derstandable. There is danger of a serious permanent breach 
of friendship between the United States and Italy; and what is 
for the moment even worse, there is danger that by his action the 
President has hopelessly destroyed the unity of the Ally aline- 
ment against Prussianism and has ruined the chance for any real 
League of Nations.”’ ; 

‘All the worst phases of the heart-sickening deadlock which 
has arisen over the Fiume issue are directly traceable to the 
physical presence of President Wilson in Europe,’ declares the 
New York Evening Sun (Ind.), which is convinced that this issue 
“is not America’s affair.” Premier Orlando’s popular and 
parliamentary indorsement at home ‘‘only serves to bring into 
sharper contrast Mr. Wilson’s lack of mandate from America,” 
remarks the Providence Journal (Ind.). The average American, 
admits the New York Tribune (Rep.), “‘is inclined to side with 
Jugo-Slavia, for she is small and weak, and American sympathy 
spontaneously runs to the small4aand weak.” But it argues that 
it is not our business to take sides in the matter at all, and it 
continues: 

“Great Britain and France having apparently approved the 
American official position, the presumption, of course, is that 
Italy is unreasonable. But to prevent a smashing of the coali- 
tion, to keep alive the concert on which everything depends, 
some unreasonableness by a friend may be tolerated. The 
larger ends of the war never must be forgotten. Not to jeopard- 
ize them is still the chief business of the Paris Conference. It 
will be of little advantage to make an impeccable argument if 
the practical results are a wrecking of the great union of free 
people.” 

So, too, in the Philadelphia Inquirer (Rep.) we read that ‘‘if 
there is to be consistency, Fiume can not go to Italy outright,” 
because ‘‘it is the commercial port of a great hinterland, drawing 
from Jugo-Slavia, Hungary, Bohemia, and Roumania.” But, 
says this paper, 

“The President has gone too far. It is easy to justify Italian 
control of the portions of Dalmatia that Italy desires, and it 
is not worth while for him to be stubborn over that end of the 
situation. As for Fiume, the proper settlement of that matter 
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would seem to be the erection of a free port. With everything 
else in her hands that she could wish, Italy ought to be satisfied 
with such a disposition of Fiume—if it could be brought about. 
‘**As for the President’s manifesto, it has naturally stirred up 
much ill-feeling. On its face it is an appeal from negotiation 

















A TASTE OF INTERNATIONALISM. 
—Orr in the Chicago Tribune. 


to the support of an uninstruected public, and the uninstructed 
. publie of Italy—uninstructed in Mr. Wilson’s line of thought— 
repudiates it. But there is something more than a public appeal. 
There is involved the determination of the President to rule the 
Peace Conference just: as he~has:ruled. the-Democratic Congress 
at Washington. He made a grievous blunder when he appealed 
to the people of the United States last November to elect a 
Democratic House. He lost. He has made a second blunder 
by issuing this manifesto in Paris at a moment when.there was 
still a possibility, ifnot a probability, that an understanding 
would be reached.” 
-, Nevertheless, the bulk of American public opinion as we find 
-~ it reflected in the press sustains President Wilson’s stand on 
~ Ataly’s peace demands. Nor does this support keep within any 
© political boundaries. “The United States pledged itself to a 
. course of action before entering the Peace Conference, and it will 
follow the straight and lofty path blazed by Mr. Wilson in his 
‘fourteen points,’” affirms the Pasadena Star-News (Rep.); 
and the Los Angeles Times (Rep.) is convinced that ‘‘Italy will 
have to yield.” ‘“‘The United States having promised Italy 
nothing, and recognizing that the Jugo-Slav peoples are entitled 
to access to the Adriatic, and considering that even the Pact 
of London did not promise Fiume to Italy, President Wilson has 
all the argument, all the morals, and all the respectability on his 
side,”’ declares the Houston Post (Dem.), which adds: 

‘Tf his position happens to be too lofty for Italy, just be patient. 
Italy will get the idea before long. When her wise men ponder 
the position of the American Government and contemplate all 
that the United States means to Italy we think they will be will- 
ing to be magnanimous and generous in .their attitude toward 
the weak nations of the Balkan peninsula now emerging from the 
thraldom of a thousand years into the sunlight of freedom.” 

‘‘From- no quarter in this country generally recognized as 
liberal comes criticism of the President’s stand on the Adriatic 
question,” remarks the New York Globe (Rep.), and The State 
Journal (Rep.), of Lincoln, Nebraska, can not see ‘‘how he 
‘could have taken any other stand without scrapping the prin- 
ciples of international adjustment to which the United States 
has been commitced.’”” His declaration, it adds, ‘‘has cleared 
the moral atmosphere.” ‘President Wilson, as spokesman for 


the Entente, has taken a just position in the Fiume controversy,” 





thinks the Kansas City Star (Rep.), which does not often find 
itself in agreement with Mr. Wilson. The Philadelphia Press 
(Rep.) feels that even Italy must ultimately recognize ‘‘the 
force and justice” of the President’s position; and the Cin- 
cinnati Commercial Tribune (Rep.) regrets that “Italy does 
not seem quite to have grasped the League of Nations ideal.” 
‘Italy is wrong, and in due time she will admit it,”’ declares the 
Jersey City Jersey Journal (Ind. Rep.), which is confident Italy 
will not force a complete break because that ‘‘ would mean the 
loss of American and English economic and financial sup- 
port.” “It is not the Allies’ intention to withhold from Italy 
what it deserves, but this does not imply that they are prepared 
to do injustice merely to satisfy greed,”’ says the Detroit News 
(Ind.); -and the San Francisco Chronicle (Ind.) is convinced 
that “if a treaty should be made excluding the Slavs from 
the sea, and the treaty should include an obligation of members 
of a league thereby constituted to guarantee the boundary so 
fixt between Italians and Jugo-Slavs, it could not be ratified 
by this country.” ‘‘Italy should not be given Fiume,’’ declares 
the Louisville Post (Ind.). ‘‘Fiume is not vital to Italy; it is 
vital to Jugo-Slavia,”. notes the Chicago Evening Post (Ind.), 
which continues: 

“There is room in Europe for a united Italy and for a united 
Jugo-Slavia. If it were proposed, in truth, to deprive Italy of any 
just reward for her service to the Allied cause, of any rightly 
acquired territory vital to her security, we would be earnest and 
persistent in protest.’ We rejoice that she has come into her 
own in the Trentino, the Isonzo Valley, and Trieste. - We are not 


‘inelined to scrutinize too “closely. the population of the Istrian 


peninsula if it goes to her in the settlement. . Its aliens, we have 
no doubt, will be given fair treatment. And Italy, enlarged, en- 
riched, united, will prosper in peace and security and win again 
the smile and affection of the world.” 

The same paper points out that America by this crisis is 
“forced to choose between two courses”’: 


**Kither she must recognize the validity of the London Treaty 
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“ARE WE DOWNHEARTED? NEIN!” 
—Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle. 





and the added Italian claim for Fiume, or she must recognize 
the incontrovertible fact that the whole political and geographical 
situation upon which the London Treaty was based has been 
radically altered by the dissolution of the Dual Monarchy. 

“To us there seems little argument over such alternative. If 





a new world map fs to be made, it must be made on the facts 
as they are and not on the facts as they were in 1915. The 
American position that the armistice, based on the fourteen points, 
_ abrogated the secret treaties is the only position that gives free- 
dom for intelligent and just reconstruction of the world order. 

















A SPAGHETTI WORM. 
—Hun¢gerford in the Pittsburg Sun. 


Jugo-Slavdom has come into existence since 1915. Italy herself 
presided at its birth, and Orlando gave it his blessing. The new 
nation, freed from oppression, must be allowed a fair chance: to 
live. It must not be stifled in its cradle.” 


‘* At all events,” says the Springfield Republican (Ind.), ‘‘ Mr. 
Wilson will never sign a treaty making Fiume an Italian sea- 
port.” “Sober second thought,” remarks the New Orleans 
Times-Picayune (Dem.), ‘‘may persuade the Italians that if the 
possession of Fiume was not necessary_to their security and wel- 
fare when they entered the war and defined their aims and fixt 
their rewards, it is even less of a necessity to-day, when their 
ancient enemy is broken and helpless.” ‘‘ America can never, 
and -never should, consent” to Italy’s extreme demands, the 
Duluth Herald (Ind.) maintains. On this issue, thinks the 
New York Evening Post (Ind.), it is “pretty nearly a case of 
Italy contra mundum,” i 

In making his declaration, says the New York World (Dem.), 
“there can be no doubt that the President speaks for an over- 
whelming majority of the American people and for the enlight- 
ened opinion of the whole world. This is a sentiment that 
neither Italy nor any other nation can safely challenge.” And 
the evening edition of the same paper predicts that ‘‘once the 
Italian Government is convinced that the Fiume bluff can not 
succeed, Italy will come back to the peace table and use her dis- 
appointment to plead for consolation prizes.” ‘President 
Wilson’s attitude toward the territorial claims of Italy and that 
country’s quasi-ultimatum is the attitude of the United States,” 
says the New York Commercial (Com.), And in the Boston 
News Bureau (Fin.) we read: 


**President Wilson is right. Greater Servia must have Fiume. 
To the Jugo-Slavs possession of Fiume is a matter of life and 
death. Without Fiume the new Servian state can have no inde- 
pendent commercial life, no genuine national existence. At 
Fiume, and Fiume only, the railroad systems of Croatia, Bosnia, 
and Slavonia connecting at Belgrade with Servia reach the sea. 
South of Fiume there are many harbors, but no seaport on the 
whole Dalmatian coast. The Dinaric Alps rising abruptly from 
the sea prevent railroad building to the coast. 
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“For Italy possession: of Fiume is but a slight additional 
gratification of the racial desire to include all people of Italian 
descent (here there are some 25,000) within the geographical 
limits of the Kingdom of Italy, and it furthers the chauvinistic 
Italian ambition to make the Adriatic an Italian lake. 

“The balance of equities is overwhelmingly in favor of the 
Jugo-Slavs, and President Wilson has done well to recognize it.” 


Among the many other papers which stand uncompromisingly 
behind the President in this issue are the Little Rock (Arkansas) 
Democrat (Dem.),. Louisville Courier-Journal (Dem.), Knoxville 
Sentinel (Dem.), St. Louis Republic (Dem.), Syracuse Herald 
(Ind.), Richmond Times-Dispatch (Dem.), and Norfolk Virginian 
Pilot (Dem.). 

“‘Italy demands her pound of flesh,” remarks the St. Joseph 
News-Press (Ind.), ‘‘and she is entitled to the same degree of 
sympathy that is usually accorded to the late Mr. Shylock.” 
“Italy can not afford to fly in the face of Providence and the 
new diplomacy,” declares th> Richmond Journal (Ind.). And the 
Newark News (Ind.) reminds us that ‘‘Mr. Wilson did not take 
the initiative in issuing ultimatums”’: 

“His statement was a reply to an earlier ultimatum laid down 
by the Italian delegation within the conference, when it de- 
manded ‘Fiume or nothing.’ For nearly two months Orlando 
and his associates held up the conference, refusing to yield to 
the united demand of their Allies for a different adjustment of 
Italian national interests which are interwoven with the equally 
important national interests of other peoples. They can not 
evade responsibility for what has happened.” 


Nor is the incident, in the opinion of the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch (Dem.), wholly to be regretted. For— 


“In the attitude of this one delegation we see what might 
have been the attitude of all European delegations but for the 
spirit and counsel which America brought to the conference. 

“Italy fears that Trieste, under her control, will have a most 
dangerous commercial rival in Fiume, if it is given to the new 
Jugo-Slay state. Even under their old masters Fiume was 
threatening Trieste’s supremacy. It is worth more than all the 
rest of the Dalmatian coast to the south and would realize the 
dream of an Italian lake inthe Adriatic. 

‘*Well-wishers of Italy, admirers of her struggle for unity and 
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MORE! 
—Cassel in New York Evening World. 


independence, may excuse the demand that has caused discord, 
but can not hope that it will be successful. She is applying, not 


the irredenta formula, but the old formula of trade grabs and 
territorial grabs whose inevitable consequences in misery are 
to be read in her own past history.” 
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- from the Baltic to the Black Sea.”’ 
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THE RING AROUND LENINE 


EVOLUTIONARY FRANCE, assailed on every side in 
R 1792, sprang to arms and threw the invaders across the 
border in a few weeks, and then gathered her strength 

for the great campaigns that planted the tricolor on half the 
palaces of Europe. Bolshevik Russia is now in a similar situation, 
but any dreams of a Soviet invasion of Germany, Poland, Hungary, 
and Roumania, with 3,000,000 soldiers, seem nonsensical to 
American editors, altho they admit that Lenine and Trotzky 
now command the largest army in Eastern Europe, conservatively 
estimated at 300,000 men, with as many more in reserve. As 


don is to New York. Here they are not far from Colonel May- 
nard’s mixed force operating southward from Murmansk... Mean- 
while the successful action at Kief,deals the Bolsheviki a violent 
blow in the breadbasket. For Kief means wheat.” 


The Utica Press further summarizes the news of disasters to 
the forees of the Bolshevik Government: 


“Polish and Ukrainian forces have each in recent days ad- 
ministered separately heavy blows to its armies and prestige 
in western Russia. From Ukrainian sources it was reported 
that a Bolshevik foree of 20,000 rifles with numerous guns had 
surrendered to Petlura in the Pripet River region, and later it 
was reported that Polish troops had captured the important city 

of Vilna in Lithuania and two impor- 





correspondents note, the Bolshevik 
army holds the inside position, and thus, 
tho handicapped by lack of trans- 
portation facilities, can strike in any 
direction and more quickly than its 
adversaries. But against the Soviet 
armies, as Mr. William G. Shepherd 
points out in the New York Evening 
Post, at least five of the peoples of 
Europe are actively engaged in mili- 
tary preparations for defense—the 
Ukrainians, the Roumanians, Bulgar- 
ians, Poles, and the Germans. The 
New York Evening Post reminds us 
editorially that ‘“‘there are 850,000 
Allied troops in southeastern Europe to- 
day—English, French, Servians, Greeks, 
Roumanians, and Italians,” and that 
“‘of these the English and French alone 
number nearly 300,000,” and _ that 
“‘with the Czecho-Slovaks and Poles 
in the North, a cordon of easily more 
than a million men can be stretched 


The spring campaign is already 
under way on almost every part of the 
Russian battle-line, and altho the sea- 
son is young and other than military 
factors must be considered, a goodly 
number of our editors are convinced 
by the early battles that Lenine and 
Trotzky are fated never to conquer 
Europe like Napoleon, or even to repel 
the invader like Danton. It seems 
to the San Francisco Chronicle that the 
Bolshevik forces are already ‘‘a beaten 
army.” Almost daily, the New York 








ALEXANDER VASSILIEVITCH KOLCHA Kg 

Who heads the strongest anti-Bolshevik govern- 

ment in what was the Russian Empire. Some in- 
cidents of his career are told on page 114. 


tant railtoad centers farther south. . . . 
The only offset to these reverses has 
been some suecess by the Bolsheviki in 
the Crimea, and the whole of the claims 
made here by the Moscow régime are 
disputed from other quarters. Reports 
are insistent that the military forces 
of the ‘Lenine régime are becoming 
demoralized, that some divisions, es- 
pecially in the east, have mutinied and 
refused to fight, and that a similar 
spirit is appearing among the forces 
in the ‘west and north. Heretofore 
the Moscow Government has re- 
cruited ,its armies by promising food, 
tho this has meant starvation for the 
civilian population. It is not unlikely 
now, however, that shortage of food 
is being felt in the widely scattered 
armies, .the breakdown of transporta- 
tion being one .important factor in 
the scarcity of supplies. It may be 
the beginning of the end of Bolshevism 
in Russia. The thing that has de- 
stroyed systematically what it found, 
that has existed off the none too abun- 
dant resources at hand upon its ad- 
vent, and that has produced little or 
nothing itself, is probably nearing the 
point of exhaustion. The collapse in 
Russia ‘may be nearer-now than any 
one suspects.” 

It is all especially encouraging to the 
Brooklyn Eagle, because ‘‘for the first 
time the Russians themselves seem to 
be fighting the Bolsheviki successfully, ’’ 
and ‘“‘this is the only way Lenine and 
Trotzky can be beaten.” In explana- 
tion of this statement it should be said 
that such Allied forces as are in Russian 
territory are for the most part held in 
the rear as a reserve and to guard lines 








Globe reminds us, come reports of 

Bolshevik defeats on every front. Most important of all in the 
general estimation is the advance of Kolchak’s army in Siberia. 
The Siberian “dictator,” with Allied and Czecho-Slovak support 
in the rear, heartened by promises of Allied recognition of the 
Omsk government, with Allied equipment and military advice 
at his command, began a scientifically planned campaign in 
March. This army is moving forward in three columns. As 
the New York World notes: 


“Two columns in the south have reached tributaries of the 
Volga and are near the main stream. Even more threatening 
is the northern column, which has traversed one-third of the way 
from the Asian border to Petrograd and will soon menace Vyatka, 
commanding the branch line to the Dvina River. The Bolsheviki 
must retire from a vast region here or be caught between the 
Kolchak forces and Entente troops on the Lower Dvina.” 


And at the same time, to quote The World: 


‘‘What may prove the beginning of a movement that will 
redeem all northern Russia is the success of the Finns in cutting 
the Murmansk Railway at a point as near Petrograd as New Lon- 


of communication and supply bases. 

Altho the news from Russia is good news, the Springfield 
Republican would caution us that it does not necessarily mean 
the final turn of the tide. Moreover, “‘the good news is military 
rather than political, and therefore of less significance.” 

That the Russian problem is‘economic and political as well 
as military is admitted by Allied statesmen, who have ap- 
parently decided to fight Bolshevism principally by combating 
Bolshevik propaganda outside of Russia, by sending food to 
the Russian people, and by lending moral and material support 
to anti-Bolshevik Russian elements. The plan to feed Russia 
through neutrals is strongly supported editorially by the Brook- 
lyn Eagle, the Springfield’ Republican, and the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat, which accept the proposition that hunger, in the 
Eagle’s words, ‘‘is the chief recruiting agent of Bolshevism, 
and food is -Bolshevism’s worst enemy.’”’ The New York 
Tribune, on the other hand, assumes that Bolshevism is not 
the effect but the cause of Russian hunger, which will disappear 
only ‘“‘when Bolshevism goes.’”’ A protest against feeding 











As” 





Russia has been made as follows 
by the acting head of the anti- 


Bolshevik Archangel government: 


“The proposition to feed our 
enemies comes when victory is 
near, and it is entirely outside 
the question to think that we 
should cease fighting in order to 
permit the provisions to reach 
our enemies.” 


The suggested policy of recog- 
nizing the Omsk government 
pleases important papers like the 
Boston Herald, Philadelphia Jn- 
quirer, New York Times and 
Tribune, and Detroit Journal. 
The Detroit paper is imprest by 
the way this régime is gathering 
financial strength, ‘“‘reestablish- 
ing peasants on their land, hold- 
ing in order and peace all terri- 
tory eastward from Perm and 
Ufa,” and also keeping faith with 
the people in preparing Russia 
for a democratic government. 
The New York Times reminds 
us that the Omsk government 
was formed by the consolidation 
of the Siberian government and 
the Samaa group. The Times 
insists that Admiral Kolchak is 
no dictator, but a president ap- 
pointed by a government which 


realized the need of a one-man executive. 
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From the London ** Times."* 


HOW SOVIET RUSSIA IS HEMMED IN. 


Since this map was prepared, in April, the Allies have been driven 

from Odessa and the Crimea, the Bolsheviki have lost Vilna, Minsk, 

and Kief, the Siberians have advanced westward, the Archangel and 

Murman forces have prest southward, and the Finns have driven 
the Red armies almost to the outskirts of Petrograd. 


The majority of his the testing time comes.” 


Lenine, in a recent interview, 
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or Spartacism everywhere ‘ wan- 
ing very perceptibly.” Ii 
Bela Kun’s communistic 
ernment at Budapest collapsing 
at the approach of Roumanian 
and Czecho-Slovak armies, and it 
assumes that this “will mean 
the end not only of Marxism in 
Hungary. but of Hungarian re- 
sistance to the purposes of the 
Supreme Council at Paris.” 
Then, ‘‘at Munich also, the Bol- 
shevik régime has collapsed,” 
and while in northern Germany 
“the principles of revolutionary 
communism do not appear at 
this moment to be on the wane,” 
The Transcript sees “signs even 
in Berlin and Westphalia that 
the nightmare of Bolshevism 
is slowly fading from the dull 
eyes of eastern and central 
Europe.” 

We are, however, warned by a 
Paris correspondent of the New 
York Evening Post that the Bol- 
shevik propagandist has been 
busily at work within the gates 
of the eastern European nations 
now fighting Soviet Russia, ‘and 
the extent to which he has 
already weakened the internal 
defenses can not be known until 
has 





sees 

























gov- 


ministry, it says, are radicals. The Socialist New York Call, 
however, calls him ‘‘ the Czarist dictator Kolchak, the hooze king 
of Siberia,” over which he ‘‘rules with the aid of foreign bayo- 
nets, the knout, and the sale ‘of vodka.’’ This paper has no 
patience with any plan to recognize the Kolchak government. 

Mr. Lloyd George’s theory that the best Allied policy is to 
let Russia work out its own salvation would seem to be supported 
by those who see the Soviet régime “‘ tottering to its fall’’ because 
of what the New York Journal of Commerce calls its “‘bitter 
struggle against all the economic and social laws which have 
hitherto governed mankind.” It is inevitable, we are told, 
that as the Bolshevists’ ‘‘theories come into contact with the 
hard facts of life, the economic obstacles in their path should be 
found to be insurmountable.” 

Looking beyond the borders of Russia, the Boston Transcript 
sees ‘‘the preposterous thing”’ called Bolshevism, Communism, 


declared that the Bolsheviki are still carrying on their maneuver 
of “‘resting and biding our time until the rapidly ripening pro- 
letarian revolution should break out in all countries.” Mr. 
William Ailen White, writing from Paris, declares his belief 
that Bolshevik propaganda has been effective this spring all 
over Eastern Europe, where ‘industries are dismembered; 
trade is dead; political organization is benumbed and weak.” 
We must not blink the fact, he says, that “‘ Bolshevism is the 
strongest single idea in the world right now.’”’ Mr. Fraser Hunt, 
the Chicago Tribune’s correspondent in Russia, finds every one 
asking the question: ‘‘If not the Soviet Government, what?” He 
believes that in Russia “‘there is no organized group capable of 
taking over the Soviet power.”’ He finds many able and intel- 
ligent Russians supporting the Bolshevik régime and opposing a 
counter-revolution, hoping to evolve something satisfactory out 
of the present government, which, they admit, is ‘intolerable.’ 
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CUTTING DOWN 


It makes it easy for a while, but what will they do next season? 


THE TREE TO GET THE FRUIT. 


—Darling in the New York Tribune. 
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BURLESON DROPPING THE WIRES 


"T \HE GOVERNMENT'S GRIP on the cables has been 
released, its hand is being taken from the wires, and 
the news of Mr. Burleson’s change of policy seems to 

the stanchly Democratic New-York World ‘‘a confession that his 

administration has been disastrous.’”’ To the New York Times 
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JONAH. 
—Orr in the Chicago Tribune. 


(Ind. Dem.) it means the end ‘‘in abject and exemplary failure”’ 
of Mr. Burleson’s ‘‘adventure in government ownership,” and 
the New York Tribune (Rep.) concludes that we have had a 
lesson in the inadvisability of government ownership which 
“‘ought to last us for another generation.”’ Shortly before Mr 
Burleson—or President Wiison—decided on this step, two events 
had brought upon the Po tmaster-General a bombardment of 
criticism with editorial high explosives which sounded loud 
above the continual crackling of critici:m which has been going 
on for many months and has been from time to time noted in our 
columns. Then the Postmaster-General—who seemed to some 
of his friends to be the vietim of his own silence—replied with hot 
shot of his own, defending his own policies and attacking the 
motives and records of his chief critics. We are thus in a fair 
way, to be able to size up what ‘‘Burlesonism”’ is and is not. 
The two revelatory events are the recent telephone strike in 
New England and the incident of the New York World telegram. 

The New York World published in its Washington corre- 
spondence, it will be remembered, a story in which Mr. Burleson 
was, to quote the head-line, ‘‘ Pictured as Snoop, Trouble-maker, 
Disorganizer, Autocrat, and Arch-Politician.’’ The writer, Mr. 
Seibold, discust in detail Mr. Burleson’s record before entering 
the Cabinet, his political activities since that time, and his ad- 
ministration of mails, wires, and cables.* The World decided to 
find out whether other papers using its news service cared to have 
this story and prepared a telegram to them reading: 

“*3—Washington—Seibold—Burleson pictured as _ snoop, 
trouble-maker, disorganizer, autocrat, and arch-politician— 
Post-office employees call their chief slave-driver, convict 
laborers having been whipt on his farm—Misgovernment of mail 
system alleged—He is credited with having put national prohi- 
bition through—5,000 (words).”’ 

The office representatives of the telegraph companies sub- 
mitted the message to their chiefs, who refused to accept the 
message for transmission, as to them it appeared ‘‘improper.”’ 
The next day the newspapers were talking of “‘gag rule’; Mr. 
Burleson was denying his personal responsibility in the matter, 
and ordering that nothing should be held up in the future because 
of criticism of himself; telegraph officials were explaining; Demo- 
cratie politicians were quoted as talking of Burleson as a party 
Jonah, and the Washington dispatches said the Postmaster- 
General’s popularity was ‘‘at the lowest ebb.’ The incident 
itself was described by a telegraph official as simply ‘‘a case of 
an employee wanting to go easy on the boss.” 





But in this case the “‘boss” seemed to think that the time 
had come to hit out at his critics, and since most of the edi- 
torials reaching us seem to be on the critical side, it is only 
fair first to let the Postmaster-General speak for himself, by 
quoting from his statements to the press. Mr. Burleson would 
have the public understand ‘“‘that the mail service during the 
war was maintained upon an exceptionally efficient basis,” 
and he ‘‘confidently believes that every fair-minded, unselfish, 
honest American, judging by his own experience and considering 
the difficulties confronting the postal establishments, recognizes 
this as a fact.’”” Mr. Burleson insists in a letter to the New York 
Evening Post that the Wire Administration under his direction 
has at all times ‘ 
ployees of the wire-service, the owners of the properties, and the 
public.” The most carefully worked-out plea for Mr. Burleson 
and his policies is made by the Publicity Chief of his Depart- 
ment. To summarize the chief poirts made in this statement: 


‘endeavored to be just and fair to all the em- 


The attacks on the Postmaster-General are a concentration of 
opposition to the Wilson Administration on the part of interests 
which had failed in their attacks on Secretary Daniels and Secre- 
tary Baker, and do not dare ‘‘to open the attack on the President 
personally.” Attacks from the officials of the Postal Telegraph 
Company are due to selfish reasons and animosities growing 
out of the failure of these officials to cooperate with the Wire 
Administration. The New York World “ was ripe for espousal of 
antagonism”’ toward the Department because of a recent dif- 
ference of opinion between Mr. Pulitzer and Mr. Burleson. But 
“the avalanche of criticism turned loose upon Postmaster- 
General Burleson involves a great deal more than such questions 
as the prompt delivery of mail, wage-rates, wire-rates, or even of 
whether the Government should control the wire service.” It 
is held to be ‘‘an unintentional compliment to Mr. Burleson” 
that certain selfish interests ‘‘hate him so bitterly.’’ The issues 
at stake are old, but have come to life all at once under the im- 
pulse of Mr. Burleson’s “‘firm purpose”’ to correct evils which his 
predecessors only complained of and to put into effect ‘‘a policy 
which makes public service a paramount duty.’ For instance: 

‘Vitality was given to the parcel-post contest by the fact that 
he advanced this service until it has become an efficient utility 
for public convenience. The question of second-class mail was 
taken from the field of purely academic discussion by the enact- 
ment of a law actually making an increase in the postage-rates 

















THE MAN WHO STIRS IT UP. 
—Kirby in the New York World. 


for carrying printed advertising matter, for the repeal of which 
there was an immediate demand made by those who have been 
enjoying a subsidy of millions of dollars at public expense. 

“The exigency of war brought the wire service under govern- 
ment control, and thus revived an issue which had its birth when 
the Government strung the wires for the first use of Mr. Morse’s 
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great invention, and Henry Clay protested against the wires 
ever being allowed to pass into private control. 

“The enactment of a law substituting space measurement for 
the weight system in determining payment to be made to rail- 
roads for carrying the mail added another to the group of 
private interests having occasion to complain of the Post-office 
Department policy, inasmuch as the railroads by this legislation 
were deprived of the payment of about $10,000,000 a year in 
excess of what they earned by service performed.” 


Mr. Burleson’s characterization of his administration as 
efficient brings sharp contradiction from many an editor. In 
fact, it seems to the New York Tribune (Rep.) that the present 
Postmaster-General has ‘‘shown to what heights domineering 
inefficiency may mount.”’ Assertions of ‘‘Mr. Burleson’s in- 
competency,’’ the St. Louis Globe-Democrat (Rep.) affirms, come 


from “‘all classes, all sections, and all parties.’’ - Says this paper: 

“The general breakdown of the postal service was first 
taken up by an association of New York merchants, large 
users of the mails and vitally affected by inefficient service. 
This association gathered data proving the breakdown and 
giving many of the reasons for the failure in the metropolis. 
Other cities found similar conditions. Mr. Burleson has put in 
force an unbalanced method of demerit marks that has brought 
discouragement and demoralization to the postal employees. 
His autocratic policy has closed the usual avenues for complaint 
and correction of abuses. His method of stationary distribu- 
tion of the mails has resulted in tardiness of delivery, indefinitely 
increased by the missing of connections. His adherence to the 
space instead of the weight method of paying the railways has 
brought other delays. He has eliminated the time-saving 
tube service in the larger cities, altho Congress voted for its 
retention. He has been urging that rural-free-delivery routes 
be Jet out to private contractors. His defeat of the purposes 
of the merit system is practically confessed. 

‘“The turmoil that has characterized his relations with postal 
employees has appeared under his administration of the tele- 
graph, telephone, and cable systems. Service has deteriorated 
and rates have gone up, and Mr.’Burleson has continual friction 
with owners, employees, and patrons.” 


Complaints of Mr. Burleson’s handling of his department and 
criticisms of his policies are accompan'ed by demands for his 
resignation, which ome from papers of all parties. The indepen- 
dent Springfield Republican declares that ‘‘Mr. Burleson’s re- 
tirement should not be delayed,” and the Republican Union, 
of the same New England city, says briefly: ‘‘Mr. Burleson 
ought to be fired.” It seems to the Socialist New York Call that 
it is high time that Burleson be retired and ‘‘the Post-office 
The Democratic 
Richmond Times-Dispatch hopes for Mr. Burleson’s early “‘forced 


Department restored to the public service.” 


retirement ’’ from the position which he has ‘‘so persistently 
abused to his own personal ends,’”’ and the Richmond News- 
Leader (Dem.) says with even greater emphasis: 

“Tf in mistaken loyalty to a dangerous subordinate our great 
President declines to dismiss Burleson, then we are frank to say 
impeachment should be moved in the House of Representatives 
on the very day Congress convenes.”’ 

But aside from criticism of Mr. Burleson personally, The World 
incident is taken by many newspapers as evidence of what 
might happen at any time under government ownership and 
control of the telegraphs and telephones. It is considered ample 
proof that, in the words of the Birmingham News (Dem.), ‘‘a 
free press can never be guaranteed so long as the Government 


” 


controls the wires.’’ Mr. Burleson, declares the Philadelphia 
Evening Ledger (Ind.), ‘‘has done more in his short period to make 
the perilous theory of government ownership ridiculous and de- 
tested than an ordinary man could accomplish in a lifetime of 
ardent effort.” The New York Evening Post (Ind.) agrees that 


“cc 


we have now had an object-lesson as to what is ‘‘ extremely likely 


to happen’’ with government ownership. It observes: 
“During many years the arguments of serious thinkers against 


government operation of these great utilities have been mainly 
three. It was predicted that the administration of them would 
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be extravagant, .. causing .either. higher rates for service or a 
heavier- burden on the taxpayers, or both. It was predicted 
that, despite these increased expenses, efficiency and morale in 
the service would deteriorate. Finally, it was prophesied that 
the door would be opened, not only to political coercion, but to 
the gratifying of personal antagonisms and the practise of 
surveillance over messages or business personally objectionable 
to the ruling political powers. The first and second of these 
arguments against government ownership and operation have 

















NO ARGUMENT ABOUT IT. 


Sykes in the Philadelphia Evening Ledger. 


been powerfully reenforced by actual experience with the rail- 
ways and the wires. The third has lost no force frora this 
latest incident.” 

Some advocates of government ownership, like the Socialist 
Appeal to Reason (Girard, Kan.), the radical Public, and the Non- 
-artizan League’s organ, The Non-Partizan Leader, do not, 
however, admit that anything that might happen under the 
administration of Mr. Burleson can be fairly used as an argu- 
ment against public ownership. The inefficiency of an individual 
administrator, they contend, can not affect the principle at 
stake. As The Public puts it, ‘since nature never produces two 
things exactly alike, there is no reason to suppose that there wiil 
within a century be found another such Postmaster-General.”’ 

Mr. Burleson’s attitude toward labor seems to be an im- 
portant element in his unpopularity. President Gompers, of 
the American Federation of Labor, calls the Postmaster-General 
‘‘an archaic autocrat, who must walk the plank sooner or 
later.” In a series of articles in The New Republic Mr. William 
Hard calls Postmaster-General Burleson a “Junker” and a 


” 


‘“*Sweat-shopper,”’ and tells how he has driven postal employees 
by the thousands into the ranks of the American Federation 
of Labor. In the recent Boston strike Mr. Burleson “got 
his first sound absolute drubbing from his employees,” accord- 
ing to Mr. Hard. Boston telephone operators had vainly tried 
to negotiate with him. “He neglected and negated their 
local collective-bargaining system which had existed guecessfully 
between them and their local telephone company.” Finally, 
the operators struck, with consequent inconvenience to the pub- 
lie. They scored a victory, Mr. Hard notes, getting an increase 
in wages and the bargaining system they wanted. 





and the Meuse for a while.—Indianapolis 
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BRITISH INFLUENCE IN THE LEAGUE 


NTI-BRITISH SENTIMENT ATTACKS the League 
A of Nations as a British league into which America is 
being enticed by British guilo. Judge Daniel F. 
Cohalan, addressing a meeting of Irish Independents, said 
recently in New York: ‘‘We are told by the President that the 
proposed League of Nations was made in England and sub- 
mitted by England’s representatives. A cursory examination 
of the plan reveals the truth of that statement even if it were 
not vouched for by the President of the United States. The 
shrewdness of the English mind, the cunning of the English 
hand, and the training of the English diplomat show through all 
its provisions.”” And of late Senator Borah told a mass-meeting 
ealled in Chicago by the Committee of One Hundred for the 
Irish Republic: “‘This League of Nations might be called a league 
to protect the integrity of the British Empire. It is illuminating 
to know who wrote this Constitution. It was General Smuts, 
one of the brainiest men under the British flag. You will find 
every vital principle and clause, sometimes without even a 
change of language, in the draft submitted to us. It is the 
English draft, whether for good or bad.” The Boston Transcript 
notes with some misgivings the fact that, under the provision 
giving “self-governing dominions and colonies” the right to 
representation in the body of delegates, ‘‘the British Empire 
would cast six votes in that body, and the United States only 
one.” But another influential New England paper, the Spring- 
field Republican, assures us that there is no basis for the fear that 
the United States would be at a disadvantage as compared 
with the British Empire in the matter of representation, since 
the body of delegates possesses ‘‘mainly advisory powers,” 
while in the executive council, where the real power resides, the 
British Empire as a whole will have only one vote. This paper 
further argues that in the body of delegates the United States 


will have at least as much control over the votes of Cuba, Santo 
Domingo, Haiti, and the Republic of Panama as England will . 
have over the votes of Canada, Australia, and South Africa. 
“The importance of the right to vote in the body of delegates 
is greatly exaggerated,’”’ agrees the St. Louis Star; ‘“‘it is the 
executive council that will make the important decisions.” 
The Chicago Evening Post also discounts entirely the charge 
that the League will be packed in the interest of the British 
Empire. Nor is it disturbed, as some papers appear to be, 
because the League protects British naval power; and if originally 
it was a league ‘‘made in England,” what of that? It is such no 
longer, thinks The Post, and quotes an article by Dr. Hamilton 
Holt, who says: 


“‘T read in advance the original English ‘secret’ draft brought 
by Lord Robert Cecil to Paris, and, while I must say that it 
was the most admirably worked-out proposal presented by any 
delegation, the covenant as it stands to-day is more American 
than English.” 


A Canadian paper, the Quebec Telegraph, makes an interesting 
contribution to the controversy when it assures us that on 
many questions, such as oriental immigration, the Canadian 
view-point is virtually the same as that of the United States, 
and it goes on to say: 


“Canada and the United States are equally the heirs of the 
North-American idea; they are equally detached from European 
traditions; they are equally the children of the New World. 
So, as a matter of clear fact, Canada’s representative in the 
Conference would probably tend to stand just as close, perhaps 
closer to the United States than to the United Kingdom. 

“This does not mean that we have any political tendency 
away from the Empire and toward the United States. . . . Of 
course, in any hour of danger to the power or integrity of our 
Empire, there is no doubt where Canada would stand. But is 
there also any doubt where, in such a crisis for civilization, the 
United States, too, would stand?” 





TOPICS IN BRIEF 


APPARENTLY, the President’s cold was not in his feet.—Columbia 
Record. 

Peace hath her blunders no less renowned than war.—Bosion Shoe and 
Leather 3 

Peruaps Italy would be willing to give up Fiume in exchange for Bur- 
leson.—New York Evening Post. 

Some of the Huns act as if they had invited the army of occupation to 
come over and visit them.—Toledo Blade. 


Mr. BURLESON shows 2 disposition to be just a little mite less burly.— 
Boston Transcript. 

Too bad that the man only recently out of the trench must learn now 
to retrench.—Columbia Record. 

It is now alleged that the Crown Prince did beat somebody after all. 
It was his wife-——New York Sun. 

Tue American eagle was the first heavier-than-air machine to fly across 

: the Atlantic.—Greenville (S. C.) Piedmont. 





Tue trouble is not so much with the 
fourteen points as it is with the fourteen 
interpretations.— Washington Post. 


GERMAN naval officers maintain that 
their fleet was never defeated. Neither 
was the Chinese Fleet. — Indianapolis 
News. 


Screntists have discovered a thrush 
that dives and swims. What is needed 
is a swallow that will kick. — Baltimore 
American. 


Just as we seemed to be heading 
straight for the haven of peace, we find 
it is about fourteen points to starboard.— 
Brooklyn Eagle. 


Ir is said that our national prohibition 
will tend to restrict immigration. But is 
this an argument for or against prohibi- 
tion?—Nashville Southern Lumberman. 

THE Germans think that they are win- 
ning at the Paris Peace Conference. That’s 
what they thought at Verdun and Argonne 


News. 


THE only kind of League of Nations to 
which Senator Borah will assent is one in 








THE discovery is being made that run- 
ning railroads and telephones is not as 
easy as it looked.— Washington Star. 

’ THE reason Korea’s case is hopeless is be- 
cause all of Japan's friends have the same 
sort of skeleton in the closet.—Greenville 
(S. C.) Piedmont. 


ReEporT says the Hungarian Reds will 
abolish the telephone service because it is 
bourgeois. It’s worse than that over here. 
—Brooklyn Eagle. 

Dorsn’t take much of a metallurgist to 
discover that the corner-stone of Bol- 
shevism is just one big gold brick.— 
Anaconda Standard. 

REVENUE agents are already at work 
rounding. up all the private stills, probably 
operating on the theory that the early bird 
catches the worm. — Nashville Southern 
Lumberman. 

THOSE who are demanding the resigna- 
tion of Postmaster-General Burleson would 
ascertain by investigation that in the 
bright lexicon of democracy there is no 
such word as resign.—Houston Post. 


Max HARDEN claims that the German 
people were in the dark concerning the 








which the United States is the super- 
power, which corresponds to the notion of 
League of Nations that the Kaiser used 
to have.—New York World. 


“T SEE MY FINISH!” 


—Bronstrup in the San Francisco Chronicle. 


cause of the war. But the fact that they 
were in the dark is no reason why they 
should be let off light.— Nashville Southern 
Lumberman. 








T IS STRANGE that the generous-hearted American 
people, who poured out their riches so prodigally in response 
to every patriotic, every charitable appeal, and who accorded 

such enthusiastic and liberal support to every measure and to 
every group that helped win the war, should have neglected to 
properly encourage and reward the services of one of the noblest 
professions in the field of human activities—a profession that 
in lofty ideals, in unselfish principles, in sacred responsibilities, 
stands side by side with the ministry of the Gospel itself. 

We wish to bespeak, with whatever power and authority we 
may have and with such words as may be granted to us, some 
measure of consideration for the foster-fathers and mothers of 
our children—the school-teachers of the United States of America. 

There is no class of workers of which we demand so much. 
We commit into their keeping the minds, the bodies, and the 
very souls of our children in the tender and formative years 
of their lives, and they, receiving these children, can indeed 
be said to hold in the hollow of their hands the future of America. 
We expect these devoted men and women te watch over and 
care for our sons and daughters as tho they were their very own, 
to drill them in the arts and sciences, to train them for business 
and for citizenship, to instruct them in manners and in morals, 
to do for them those things which we would do had we the 
training and the leisure. 

No class has assumed so heavy, so trying a burden and a 
responsibility with such willingness as these consecrated men 
and women. No class has performed their increasingly heavy 
tasks more devotedly, more conscientiously, and with 
thought of self. No class served their country more whole- 
heartedly, more loyally, during the trying and tempestuous times 
of war, day by day pursuing their round of duty, day by day 
helping the young people, and through the children the parents, 
to see the struggle in its true light, thus securing the cooper- 
ation of the community in every measure undertaken by the 
Government to win the war. 

Truly they have made the nation their everlasting debtor. 
Truly had they not done their work so well this republic would 
not outlast the span of a generation. 

What then have the teachers received at our hands in return? 
They have received little of honor and somewhat less of pay. 
Other classes have prospered; other classes through powerful 
organizations have secured generous wages. The teachers have 
no spokesman, however, to demand even the simple justice of a 
living wage, so to them we give their petty pre-war pittance, so 
meager, so pitifully inadequate, that it places a burning brand 
of shame and disgrace upon this nation. 

The men and women who are making the Americans of 
to-morrow are being treated with less consideration than the 
janitors who sweep out the buildings in which they are em- 
ployed; they are earning on the average, less than the wages 
given to the scrubwomen employed in the public buildings of 
the United States Government. Normal - school 
receive less salary than street-sweepers; high-school principals 
and superintendents less than section foremen; country school 
teachers less for instructing the farmer’s children than he 
pays his hired man to feed his hogs. 

In a certain town of Illinois, for instance, the average wages of 
fifteen miners for one month was $217, while the average monthly 
salary of fifteen teachers in the same town was $55. In another 
town a miner, who, by the way, was an enemy alien, drew more 
than $2,700 last year, while the salary of the high-school princi- 
pal in the same town was $765. We welcome with all our 
hearts the long-belated recognition that is being given to the 
man who works with his hands. We believe that this same 
workingman will be the first to join with us in asking better pay 
for those who teach his children. 

No wonder there are fifty thousand vacancies in the teaching 
forces of the schools. No wonder the ranks are being filled 
with weak men and with immature women who merely use 
the profession as a stepping-stone to something better. No 
wonder there are thirty thousand teachers in the United States 
who have had no schooling beyond the eighth grammar grade. 
Small wonder, indeed, that seven million of our school-children 





less 


graduates 


JUSTICE FOR THE FOSTER-PARENTS OF OUR CHILDREN 
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are being trained by teachers, mere boys and girls themselves, 
who have had no professional education whatever. 

When we consider that the 740,000 teachers of America are 
paid an average salary of $630 a year; when, moreover, we con- 
sider the fact that living costs have actually advanced 103 per 
cent. since the beginning of the war, thereby cutting the buying- 
power of these insignificant salaries in half, we can easily deter- 
mine that only a fool or a martyr would choose teaching as a 
profession, or would long remain in it unless these terrible con- 
ditions were swiftly remedied. 

What a crime is this! What an indictment! What an un- 
pardonable sin at the doors of an enlightened people who now 
find themselves at the head and forefront of the democracies of 
the world! How can we better prepare for the great undertakings 
of reconstruction than by setting ourselves immediately to 
remedying this perilous condition. In these trying and chaotic 
times when the world is beset by unrest, by anarchy, by revolu- 
tion, by the devil’s brood of appalling evils that follow in the 
train of war, we must make sure that the foundations of our 
republic are set on a rock that it may stand against the flood. 

The peace and security of the world of the future will be in the 
safe keeping of the generation now in our schools. These boys 
and girls must ‘‘weave up the raveled sleeve’ of civilization. 
Their hands must minister to the wounds of the nations. Their 
minds must meet and solve-the difficult and crucial problems 
that will be their inheritance. Their hearts must be so im- 
bued with the horrors of war and with the poverty and anguish 
that inevitably follow in its wake that they in their time will 
enter upon it only as a last resort in national self-defense or in 
support of some great principle of humanity. 

Never has there been a more urgent need for high-minded, 
great-hearted, splendidly. trained, 100 per cent. American 
instructors to drive home the vital lessons that these times 
hold. Never has the future of the nation been so clearly com- 
mitted into the hands of the teachers. And yet thousands of 
men and women of ability who would prefer to teach are re- 
luctantly leaving their chosen calling, forced by the hard neeces- 
sities of their very existence. 

The teachers ask no largess at the hands of fortune. They 
enter their profession for service, not riches. But they invest 
years and money in preparation for their life-work and the 
knowledge they gain is shared with others who themselves use 
it to their own profit. Teachers, then, by every right and in all 
justice expect a return that will permit them and their dependents 
to live decently and in comfort. 

In every community reached by Tue Literary Dicest 
there are readers of foresight, of vision, broad-minded men and 
thoughtful women who will see—nay, perhaps have long since 
seen—the critical and compelling importance of this problem. 
We are directing this appeal to them. We urge them to com- 
pare the salaries of their teachers with the wages of those who 
are doing work of equal value. There will be a challenge in the 
facts that will stir the community to action. 

Let each community invest in schools so that it may thereby 
invest in a trained manhood and womanhood that can play their 
part in the great period of rebuilding and reconstruction that 
lies before us. Let each community set for its goal, as far as is 
practicable, a minimum wage of at least $1,000 a year for the 
teachers of America. This would cost the nation perhaps as 
much as we spent so gloriously in but one week of the Great War. 

We are not pleading merely for the welfare of some single 
profession; we are not pleading for a special class; we are plead- 
ing for America: for her larger, her brighter, her richer future, 
for the fulfilment of her glorious promise. We are pleading for a 
coming race of men: and women who shall be qualified to make 
complete the work of our forefathers who founded this nation 
and dedicated it to liberty, and who will bring to full fruition 
the new victories that we have won in freedom’s cause. We are 
pleading for a wider teaching of the principles, the purposes, 
and the ideals of this nation that all men shall know her meaning 
and shall have equal access to her opportunities; that the light 
of Americanism will so shine that it will flood every home, 
every heart, in our great land. 
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PRESIDENT WILSON’S “SHIRT-SLEEVE DIPLOMACY” 


describing President Wilson as the ‘‘ best-loved man in 
the whole world.”” Bronze tablets commemorate his 
visit to various Italian cities, and in Genoa they named a street 
in his honor. To-day he is the subject of Italian contumely and 


() i= A LITTLE WHILE AGO enthusiastic Italy was 




















AN UNARMED FOE. 


“Don’t be afraid, little girl. The Jugo-Slav dog hasn't any teeth!” 
420 (Florence). 


scorn because of his outspoken opposition to Italy’s claim on 
Fiume, which resulted in the return of Premier Orlando and 
Foreign Minister Sonnino from the Peace Conference. The 
Wilson tablets, we learn from the press, have been covered with 
tarpaulin cloths and Wilson Street in Genoa has been rechris- 
tened Fiume Street, while in all the chief towns of Italy there 
were parades and manifestations of protest against President 
Wilson in which the crowds carried placards bearing inscrip- 
tions such as “‘Viva Fiume!”’ ‘‘Italy alone will settle her own 
affairs,” and ‘‘ Long live America! Down with Wilson!’ The 
Italian people and press, we are told, are solidly in favor of the 
United States, but they maintain that President Wilson is not 
the United States. They are apparently unanimous in their 
support of Premier Orlando for his public rebuke to Mr. Wilson, 
in a statement in which he said that President Wilson’s action 
is such a departure from diplomatic custom as to leave the 
Italian delegates no other course than to withdraw from the 
Peace Conference. While the Italian delegation was discussing 
counter-propositions received from the British Prime Minister, 
which had for their aim the conciliation of contradictory ten- 
dencies affecting Italian territorial aspirations, the Paris news- 
papers published the President’s message, Premier Orlando 
points out, and proceeds: 

“The practise of addressing nations directly constitutes surely 
an innovation in international relations. I do not wish to com- 
plain, but I wish to record it as a precedent, so that at my own 
time I may follow it, inasmuch as this new custom doubtless con- 
stitutes the granting to nations of larger participation in in- 
ternational questions, and, personally, I have always been of the 
opinion that such participation was the harbinger of a new order 


of things. 
“‘Nevertheless, if these appeals are to be considered as addrest 


to nations outside of the Governments which represent them (I 
might say even against the Governments), I should feel deep 
regret in recalling that this process. heretofore applied to enemy 
Governments, is to-day applied for the first time to a Govern- 
ment which has been and intends to remain a loyal ally of the 
great American Republic, namely, to the Italian Government.”’ 

Premier Orlando goes on to say that he might complain that 
such a message addrest to the Italian nation had been published 
at the very monient when the Allied and associated Powers were 
negotiating with the Italian Government questions heretofore 
discust in intimate and complete solidarity, and he adds: 

** Above all, I should have the right to complain if the declara- 
tions of the Presidential message have the purpose to oppose the 
Italian people to the Italian Government, because it would 
misconstrue and deny the high degree of civilization which the 
Italian people has attained and its democratic and liberal régime.” 

The break in the peace negotiations was received with deep 
regret by the Italian press, tho they agree that there was no other 
course open to the Italian deiegates. The populace received 
Premier Orlando and Foreign Minister Sonnino with acclama- 
tion and every show of enthusiastic support, and the Rome 
Epoca asserts that ‘‘Never as to-day have Parliament and the 
eountry united to uphold the Government. If President Wilson 
returned to Italy he would perceive it.”” Says the Rome Giornale 
d'Italia: 

‘‘We appeal to the common sense of the American. people 
and ask them whether they deem the attitude of their Presi- 
dent just and fair who forgets that our country entered the 
eonflict to help the Allies preserve their existence instead of 
remaining a comfortable spectator, gathering the fruits of neu- 
trality. What must we say of this universal apostle of justice 
whom we acclaimed last winter, believing him our friend? He 
has no word of reproach for those who annexed millions of 
peoples of other races while he humiliates Italy because he 
would leave to vengeance, hate, and a foreign yoke people 
belonging to her country.” 

The Rome Tempo insinuates that the Allies are taking ad- 
vantage of Italy’s critical need of food and coal to make her 
yield, but maintains that ‘‘every one in Italy feels that even 
at the cost of seeing our life and our traffic paralyzed, it is 
necessary to refuse to sign a peace which means disillusion and 
mockery.’’ This journal makes a comparison between the Irish 
and Italian questions, pointing out that when the Irish-Ameri- 
ean. Assembly at Philadelphia asked President Wilson to bring 
before the Peace Conference the Irish question, he refused his 
support, declaring that it was purely an internal question of the 
British Empire. Similarly, adds The Tempo— 

‘‘Our controversy with the Jugo-Slavs is an internal political 
question. Jugo-Slavia is a state, like the Irish Republic, still 
awaiting its recognition in Paris. If Wilson has not wished to 
assume the just task to help solidify the efforts at self-determina- 
tion which Ireland so solemnly aspires to, putting forward the 
pretext of the unsuitableness of his intervention in internal 
questions of the United Kingdom, consistency would require 
that he abstain from giving any verdict on those which are for us 
legitimate, natural, and automatic consequences of a pact 
which ought to be regarded as law and which ought to have 
constituted a fact not susceptible of revision. 

‘*But it is very easy to be intransigeant with a weaker Power. 
Formidable obstacles obstruct our way to free manifestation of 
our indignation. We see now why, in these last months, such 
scanty reserves of coal were sent to Italian ports.” 

The imputation that the United States is taking advantage 
of Italy’s material needs is also advanced by the Rome J/dea 
Nazionale, which observes: 











“No other explanation can be given for President Wilson’s 
refusal to recognize the Italian aspirations but the conviction 
that Italy isn’t strong enough to resist if America doesn’t send 
her grain, coal, and credit. President Wilson, you have seen 
in the United States 3,000,000 Italians working for the richness 
of your country the same as in the Southern provinces the 
negroes work for the richness of the planters, your supporters. 
Now you will see 40,000,000 Italians standing upright, scorn- 
fully refusing your bargain. 

“We have not grain nor coal nor credit, but we shave the 
consciousness of our rights. When you studied theology in 
your college in Virginia, in Trieste, Fiume, Zara, and Spalato 
men died for Italy. While you were tranquilly composing 
speeches beyond the ocean, here men died for Italy.” 

The Rome Messagero calls attention to the fact that Premier 
Orlando and Baron Sonnino “have not definitely withdrawn 
from the Conference, but have simply suspended their participa- 
tion in its work.’’ After the vote of the Italian Parliament 
“they may return to France to continue with new strength and 
better hope the interrupted diplomatic battle. President Wilson 
will bring into the new negotiations a spirit of wiser modera- 
tion.”” Therefore, this journal urges that the Italians stop all 
talk of annexing Fiume ‘‘through act of Parliament,” for ‘“‘we 
must get Fiume by direction of the Peace Conference.”” Among 
the Italian press in the United States we find the New York 
Progresso Italo-Americano saying: 

‘‘We know that there is a righteous ferment in the Italian 
colony, because of the position taken by President Wilson at the 
conference in opposition to the interests of Italy, but we sincerely 
advise against any manifestations, since we are certain that the 
outcome of the dispute will be in our favor. Wilson is not 
America, and we are sure that the great majority of his country- 
men will condemn his act, both in substance and in form.” 

In the Paris Journal, Mr. St. Brice thinks the whole upset is 
due to the manifold mistakes made by all parties, while in a 
bitter attack on President Wilson in the Echo de Paris the writer 
**Pertinax”’ declares: 

‘‘We have already sacrificed too much to the Wilsonian 
doctrine, solemnly condemned by the American voters last 
November. The international régime we have accepted for 
the Sarre marks an act of weakness which will cost our country 
dear. Are we going still further to-day in our enthusiasm for 


the new order? Are we going to tear up all existing treaties? 


Is nothing to remain of our alliance?” 


But unqualified approval of the President comes from the 
Paris Socialist L’@uvre, which says: 


“We do not disguise the fact that in such a moment we heard 
with genuine emotion the voice of President Wilson rise above 
the mutterings of these international confabulations. President 
Wilson, tired of the confidential wire-pulling of secret diplomacy, 
has finally rent the veil and appealed to public opinion.” 

The Journal des Débats heartily supports President Wilson, 
who “‘has applied the surgeon’s knife to a painful wound. The 
patient will ery out, but the wound will heal, and the surgeon 
will be thanked in the end.’’ Among the opponents of President 
Wilson’s action in the British press we find his consistent critic, 
the London Morning Post, ascribing to him ‘‘ Wild-West diplo- 
macy,” while it adds caustically: ‘‘Mr. Wilson’s name among 
the Allies is like that of the rich uncle, and they have accepted 
his manners out of respect for his means.”” The London Express 
charges the President with “plunging the Conference into a 
profoundly stupid tragedy by rushing into the arena waving the 
red flag.” His action is described as “open diplomacy gone 
mad,” and it adds that as Premier Orlando has gone home, “‘we 
commend his example to Mr. Wilson.’”’ But the London Times 
says that England and France strongly support the President 
on the moral claim possest by the lands to the north and the 
northeast of Fiume to an outlet to that port for their commerce 
to the sea, and proceeds: 

‘England and France will not hesitate any more than America 
to act upon this conviction should they be forced to do so. 
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They will not admit the right of Italy to pick out clauses of the 
treaty which favor her designs and to reject those which favor the 
Jugo-Slavs. If she insists upon the treaty she must have the 
whole treaty, and the whole treaty will leave her without 
Fiume.” 

Gazette also 


The London Westminster indorses President 


Wilson’s statement, noting that Italy in her claims went beyond 
the Treaty of London in seeking Fiume as well as the Trentino 



































THE ONLY WAY. 
An Italian suggestion for getting an idea into the hard-headed Jugo-Slav. 
—420 (Florence). 


The 
Manchester Guardian calls the President’s statement a ‘‘docu- 


and other territory assigned her by the London Pact. 
ment of decisive importance,’’ and adds that ‘‘these are not 
merely words, they are an act.’’ The Guardian asserts it can 
perfectly understand Italian feeling in a matter where historic 
tradition plays so important a part, but warns Italy against 
pressing historic claims too hard, for, ‘‘after all, the support of 
America for a world peace is worth a good deal more than the 
security which any particular state could hope to derive from 
adding a strip to its own frontier.” 

Berlin dispatches report that Germany is in high feather because 
of the Fiume contretemps, which is regarded in political circles 
as an indication that Germany’s chances for an easier peace are 
greatly increased. Advices from Switzerland and Spa, Belgium, 
say that Count Brockdorff-Rantzau, the Foreign Minister, and 
Count von Bernstorff, head of the Berlin Peace Bureau, are 
seeking emissaries to send to Switzerland to intrigue with 
Italians there for a renewal of the German-Italian alliance if 
possible. At any rate, press dispatches inform us, it is hoped 
to wheedle the Italians into an attitude favorable to the German 
case against Great Britain, France, and the United States. 
Among the German press the Socialist Berlin Vorwdrts ap- 
the Bérsen Zeitung 
of the same city pronounces the President’s statement as ‘‘ most 


proves President Wilson’s stand, while 


comprehensive in import, most impressive in tenor, and the most 
consistent of all his The Berliner Tageblatt insists 
that the only way of solving present and future conflicts that 


notes.” 


menace the peace settlement is to have Mr. Wilson “‘administer 
an eleventh-hour reprimand with equal energy to all the associ- 
ated Powers, thereby bringing about a total revision of the 
treaty and a genuine return to the fourteen points.” 
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TURKEY’S MELANCHOLY DAYS OF PEACE 


REEK AND ARMENIAN demonstrations in Con- 
G stantinople sadden some Turkish editors who bewail the 
fact that now their German masters are routed and the 
German system is on the scrap-heap, the Turks are split up into 
so many factions that they are practically helpless before the 














DER TAG: 
Or the cold, gray dawn of the morning after for Germany and her 
allies. —Cape Times (Cape Town, SvA.). . 


serious situation that confronts them. Especial attention is 
given to the rejoicing of the Constantinople Greeks, who hoped 
and expected the city to be given to Greece at the Peace Con- 
ference, on the basis of the Twelfth Article of the peace program 
- of President Wilson, according to which Ottoman sovereignty 
will be maintained solely in the ‘‘ Turkish portions of the_present 
Ottoman Empire.” The Greeks say that the vilayet of Con- 
stantinople, comprising Stamboul, Pera, Skutari, and the suburbs 
as far as Tchataldja, has a total population of 1,173,670, of whom 
only 449,114 are Turks. We are reminded also that Con- 
stantinople, up to the time of the Turkish conquest, had for cen- 
turies been the capital of the Greek Empire, and before that time 
had been for several years a flourishing Greek colony. But even 
if the Society of Nations should decide to form an international 
state around Constantinople and on both sides of the Straits, 
which the Greeks believe possible, Greece would be very far 
from miserable, and hence the rejoicing of the Greek population 
in Constantinople, which is anything but musical to Moslem 
ears. One Turkish cabinet, that of Tewfik Pasha, which is 
described as of the ‘‘ watchful-waiting” school, was lately thrust 
out of power by an avalanche of criticism. The cabinet of 
Jevid Pasha succeeds, and we are told that its members all belong 
to the new party of Liberty and Confidence. Jevid Pasha is 
really trying to do something, especially in order to make the 
best possible showing for the Turks at Paris. But, we are told, 
it is very discouraging to the Turks in Constantinople who wish 
to conciliate Ottoman Greeks to see the Greeks unreservedly 
indulging in national demonstrations that ‘‘smack rather of 
Hellenism than of Ottoman loyalty.”” What is worse, the re- 
action of such public rejoicing is to start anew the hue and ery 
for “Turkey for the Turks,’’ which, according to the Con- 
stantinople Tasviri Efkyar, has done so much harm in recent 
years. This daily continues: 


**We are no longer surprized by such demonstrations on the 
part of the non-Moslem elements of our country. For months 
we have heard of these things and have even witnessed some 
such national expressions. The present demonstration is the 
culminating one. But what causes us surprize and anxiety is 
the apathy of the Turks, the Moslem element, the real proprietors 
of the country. It is for the Turks, the Moslems, te save the 
country, yet we can not see the necessity of uniting as a single 
force in the face of the common calamity. Instead, personal 





jealousies, party ambitions, desires for office, which were stifled 
for ten years, now dominate all our thoughts and feelings. 

‘‘While the Peace Conference is coming to a final decision re- 
lative to the future of the great nation to which we belong, the 
Greek and Armenian communities among us are straining every 
nerve, striving in a thousand ways, now by means of ruffian 
bands, now by plotting against the tranquillity of the city, to 
further their own interests. And all the time we Moslems ap- 
pear indifferent to the grave dangers that threaten us. We in- 
dulge in personal and party recriminations, as tho we were de- 
termined not to leave one able and valuable man in the Moslem 
element of the country. 

“The present demonstrationof the Greeks, their desire to 
dominate our capital, where we outnumber them two to one, and 
the efforts of Armenians to escape from subjection to our rule, 
ought effectually to rouse us Moslems from lethargy and unite 
us in toil and sacrifice for the preservation and security of our 
Ottoman country and nation.” 





RIOTOUS “PASSIVE RESISTANCE” IN INDIA 
B = trees AND PILLAGE in many parts of India 


as the result of ‘‘ passive resistance’’ would perhaps seem 

a ridiculous inconsistency if the conditions were not so 
grave. Officials of the British Government have discovered a 
direct connection between the Bolsheviki of Russia and the dis- 
turbing elements in the Punjab, in consequence of which six 
Russians, apparently of the better class, well educated, and 
speaking several different Indian dialects, were arrested in this 
part of India and jailed. According to reports from the Viceroy, 
Lord Chelmsford, the worst trouble has been at Amritsar, the 
great and wealthy city in the Punjab which is the religious 
capital of the Sikhs, where it is said that three British bank 
managers were burned to death, one of whom apparently was 
clubbed before he was burned. The bank premises. the Amritsar 




















HIS BLIND SPOT. 


““We must prescribe better glasses for you, Mr. Wilson. You al- 
ways see the fourteen points, but never the fifteenth, which is India.” 
—Jugend (Munich). 


town hall, and the railway freight station were destroyed, and a 
European guard was killed. At Kasur, near Ferozepur, the 
railway station was attacked and a British soldier killed, while 
at Lahore a mob tried to march on the European quarter and 
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was fired upon with a few resulting casualties. More serious 
collisions of the police and troops with the rioters occurred 
later at Lahore. At Ahmedabad, the second city of the Bombay 
Presidency, the telegraph-office and a cotton-mill were burned, 
with a reported slight loss of life. We read also of conflict be- 
tween the cavalry and mounted police and mobs in Bombay, 
while previous to these outbreaks riots had occurred at Delhi, 
in which mobs pulled people out of tram-cars and carriages and 
stopt British officials in motor-cars, calling out to the occupants 
to “‘Get out and walk.” Here also an attack was made on the 
railway station, and in a mélée at Delhi six persons were killed 
and sixteen wounded through troops firing 
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the time specified by the Congress and the Moslem League.” 
We read then: 


“The autonomy we advocate may be briefly sketched as fol- 
lows: The peninsula of India should be divided into a num- 
ber of provinces on the principle of nationality. The province 
should administer the internal affairs of the province and be 
entrusted with all powers requisite for the administration. The 
form of government should be democratic. These provinces 
should be federated to form the United States of India, with 
democratic central executive and legislative bodies having 
powers to deal with the internal affairs of the whole of India. 
The United States of India should form a unit of the British 

Commonwealth, with equal status with any 





on the mob. The London Times fears a 


other constituent unit thereof. There should 





spread and recurrence of the sporadic trouble 
in India, and remarks: 


“The impression conveyed is that the out- 
breaks were organized and deliberate, and 
that they were the result of premeditated 
plans. The Government of India and the 
provincial authorities appear to have acted 
with reasonable promptitude. Troops were 
quickly sent from Lahore to Amritsar, and 
armored trains were taken to the scenes of 
rioting both in the Punjab and in the Bom- 
bay Presidency. We believe all moderate- 
minded Indians will deplore these excesses, 
and are glad to note that at Patna, the capi- 
tal of Bihar and Orissa, eminent Moham- 
medan members of the Imperial Legislative 
Council successfully exercised a restraining 
influence. Now that these regrettable events 
have revealed the obvious dangers of the 
‘passive-resistance’ movement, we trust that 
all Indian political leaders who wish to retain 
the confidence of the Government and of the 
public in this country will instantly dissociate 
themselves from it. They have 4 plain duty 
to perform, and can not remain ‘passive’ 
spectators. It must be obvious that, if 
India lapses into internal strife, the great 
reforms which the British Government have 
in contemplation may be imperiled, if not 
indefinitely postponed.” 








** PATRIOT OR VISIONARY?” 


Mr. M. K. Gandhi, a conspicuous 
figure in the unrest in British India. 


be a supreme commonwealth executive and 
legislature dealing with concerns common to 
the whole commonwealth, such as war, peace, 
army, navy, and foreign affairs. In this 
pyramid every part of the British Empire 
would be united with full freedom for self- 
development of the constituent parts.” 


According to a Simla correspondent of the 
London Times, the passive-resistance move- 
ment was originated by the Bombay Home- 
Rulers, as a protest against the ‘ Rowlatt 
Acts,”’ measures to repress sedition and rev- 
olutionary crimes, but which the Indian 
Nationalists consider oppressive and tyran- 
nical. They secured the support of Mr. M. 
K. Gandhi, who is described variously as a 
patriot by some judges and by others as a 
political visionary. The opposition to the 
Acts was never sincere, according to the 
London Times, which tells us that— 

“Politicians of repute wanted an expedi- 
ent by which they could create enough ex- 
citement to enforce, as they hoped, the grant- 
ing of the utmost possible constitutional 
changes. The revolutionary party wanted 
something with which to incite mobs to 
commit violence. Both found what they 








An Indian correspondent of the London 
Daily Herald, who sympathizes with the “passive resisters,”’ 
draws a parallel between Egypt and India, in which he says: 

“Egypt is plunged into chaos and disorder because British 
‘mandarins’ refuse to allow freedom of speech or public meeting 
and suppress the Nationalist press. The only liberty left to 
an Egyptian patriot who wishes to secure for his own people 
the same rights Britain and her Allies fought to secure for Servia, 
Greece, and Montenegro, and other small nations not under 
British rule, is the right to be interned as a danger to the state. 
From one end to the other, we are told, Egypt is just ablaze with 
anger and unrest. 

‘Farther East, in India, Lord Chelmsford and his Council 
are doing their level best to drive Indian Nationalists along the 
path that leads to disruption by driving all Nationalist prop- 
aganda underground. What is the use of telling Indians his 
Majesty’s Government intend granting self-government if at 
the same time men and women who advocate these principles 
are liable to imprisonment, and if all the avenues for constitu- 
tional propaganda are closed.” 


Keen resentment is felt among the Indian Home-Rule ad- 
herents, who maintain that India is ‘“‘not an infant nation, not a 
primitive. people, but the eldest brother in the family of man, 
noted for her philosophy and for being the home of religions that 
console half of mankind.”” Englishmen do not realize the deep 
wound inflicted on Indian sensitiveness by insisting on a poli- 
tical trusteeship of India, we read in a pamphlet of the Indian 
Home Rule League (London), entitled ‘‘Self-Determination for 
India,” and it is claimed that the British Parliament ‘‘should 
enact a complete constitution for India, conceding autonomy 
within the British Commonwealth, with transitory provisions 
for bringing the whole constitution into full operation within 





sought in the Rowlatt Acts. Midway be- 
tween the two stood the figure of Mr. M. 
K. Gandhi, an emotional but sincere agitator well known in 
South Africa a decade ago. Mr. Gandhi has been nurtured 
on the doctrines of Tolstoy, and is about as practical as his 
mentor. Tolstoy thought that the best way to get good govern- 
ment was to abolish all governments. Mr. Gandhi does not 
go quite so far, but acts as tho be believed this subversive prin- 
ciple. Entirely well-meaning himself, he becomes an uncon- 
scious foe to peace and order because he is in touch with far 
more subtle associates. Mr. Gandhi conceived a_ violent 
hostility to the Rowlatt Acts, and started a movement of passive 
resistance against them. The covenanters, as he called them, 
had to take a pledge of which the following is the salient part: 

‘**We solemnly affirm that in the event of these bills becoming 
law, and until they are withdrawn, we shall refuse civilly to obey 
these laws, and such other laws as a committee to be hereafter 
appointed may think fit; and we further affirm that in this 
struggle we will faithfully follow truth and refrain from vio- 
lence to life, person, and property.’” 


The worst of passive resistance in India, The Times goes on to 
say, is that it leads to pulling people out of tram-cars and may 
end anywhere. No one who knows Mr. Gandhi will believe 
that he organized or would countenance riots in Delhi or in any 
other place, but others in the background are less scrupulous, 
according to the reports of one correspondent that “‘amazing 
statements are being disseminated among the ignorant regard- 
ing the cruel oppression they may be subjected to” through 
these acts. Mr. Gandhi stands apart as an enthusiastic 
visionary who proposes to set up a committee to decide what 
laws the public are to obey, according to this London daily, 
which adds that such a committee would be ‘‘the negation of 
government.” 
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PROHIBITION AND ELECTRIC LIGHT 


HEN THE SALOONS go out of business on or 

about July 1 next, there will be a big slump in the 

use of electric current and a corresponding drop 
in the revenues of the electric-light companies. These organiza- 
tions should keep a stiff upper lip, however, for things are not 
always what they seem. As the quarters vacated by the 
saloons are taken up for other purposes, the use of current will 
pick up, the revenues will rise again, until finally the companies 
will be better off in a dry world than they ever were in a wet. 
‘These predictions are from no organ of prohibition, but are 
made by The Electrical World (New York, April 12), which 
assures us that they are borne out by the experience of many 
companies doing business in communities that have gone dry 
after a moist and hilarious existence. The time necessary to 


perience of Kansas and Tennessee does show, however, the 
difficulty of enforcing prohibition laws when they are unpopular. 
For nearly ten years after Kansas was voted dry saloons flourished 
in the larger cities. In States where prohibition has prevailed 
for years opinion is unanimous that the result was beneficial 
to the central station. Where two or three years of experience 
in dry territory has fallen to the lot of a public utility executive 
he becomes, we are told, an ardent advocate of prohibition for 
business reasons, regardless of his personal inclination. To 
quote further: 

‘“‘Certain types of business always show activity during the 
period of transition from saloons to other customers. It seems 


generally conceded that with the abolition of saloons there 
have been increases in the demand for house-wiring among 











IN, THESE LIGHTS GO OUT— 


WHEN PROHIBITION COMES 


** Saloons use lamps on an average nineteen hours a day.” 








regain the first losses from the closing of the saloons is given as 


from two months to a year. Obviously the thing that causes 


the great reduction in earnings in most cities, says the writer, 
is the closing of the stores used as saloons. While saloons are 
not users of liberal intensities of light, they are excellent pro- 


ducers of revenue because they are long-hour users. He goes on: 


“Tt is usually agreed that, unless local laws restricting 
them are enforced, saloons use lamps on an average nineteen 
hours a day. When the saloons are permanently closed the 
buildings which they occupied produce no revenue until some 
other business is started there. It is unlikely also that any 
business which succeeds a saloon in a given location will be such 
a ‘long-hour user.’ It is probable, however, that a greater 
connected load will be used by the new customer. Average 
experience as to whether the net profit is greater in one case than 
in the other is difficult to secure, but it seems to be generally 
conceded that when the saloon locations are all taken up by other 
businesses the central-station lighting revenue will have re- 
turned to approximately its former proportions. It is also notice- 
able that companies in the larger cities seem to suffer more, 
proportionately, than do those in the small towns or the cities 
of moderate size.” 


“ In order to show how this works out under different condi- 
tions, the experiences of some of the stations which have kept 
records on this topic are given in the article in tabular form, 
grouped by States. In Kansas, the second State to go dry, it 
is difficult, we are told, to find companies that have records or 
men who remember how the revenues were affected. The ex- 


working people. Electrical devices have been easier to sell. 
Collections of electric-service accounts have been better. Better 
lighting fixtures and different types of fixtures and reflectors, 
particularly those used in poolrooms and restaurants, are sold 
to replace types used in saloons. Places of legitimate amuse- 
ment have flourished and increased in number. While the 
readjustment is being made, however, central-station revenues 
suffer. To make this period of transition as short as possible 
has been the aim of entral-station sales departments in some 
of the States already dry. 

““One of the methods that seem to assist in this work is to be 
of all service possible to the men who attempt to start mercantile 
businesses in the locations vacated by saloons and to the men 
who start legitimate entertainment enterprises. Such proposi- 
tions usually turn out to be permanent businesses. The saloons 
that are converted into ‘near-beer parlors’ probably come as 
close as any other customers to being long-hour users like 
the saloons, but in many cases these ‘near-beer parlors’ are 
reported to be poor pay. On the whole, the thing to do seems 
to be to help all legitimate ventures and to keep a watchful eye 
on the eredit of doubtful new businesses.” ; 

One reason for the ‘‘picking up” of the electric revenues 
after a town has gone dry is the interesting one that the saloon- 
frequenter often stays at home more and burns electric light 
there. Says the writer: 

‘‘Nearly all managers who have operated properties in cities 
that have been dry for a few years speak of the increased revenue 
from residential customers of the working class. Their im- 
pressions in this respect are necessarily more or less general. 
However, some information that has a specific bearing on the 
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subject has come from the Ware County Light and Power Com- 
pany, of Waycross, Ga. R. E. Tresher, assistant treasurer of 
the company, writes: 

““*We have always been under the impression that moving- 
picture theaters were high-class revenue producers in that 
they paid comparatively large bills. We recently discovered 
during two ‘‘flu’”’ bans that our peak load was considerably 
higher with theaters, etc., closed. This is simple when we 
consider that three hundred to five hundred families at home 
would certainly consume more light than would be consumed 
by a theater which they might attend for from one and one- 
half to three hours.’ ” 





REAL ESTATE RIDING ON SNOWFLAKES 


HE CARRYING OF SOIL down-hill by running water 
is widely. recognized by geologists as a_potent agency 
in shaping the earth’s surface. But earthy material, 
sand and soil, may also travel up-hill, and may even move from 
low-lying desert country to the tops of far-distant mountains 
or plateaus.. This it does on the wings of the wind. In a single 
storm on March 9 last, as estimated by scientific observers at the 
University of Wisconsin, solid matter was thus whirled aloft to 


whe 
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“In addition to the minerals and organic material, this snow- 
dust contains a considerable number of diatoms. There seem 
to be more than one kind of diatom present, and the sizes vary, 
but the usual size in this dust is 0.006 to 0.01 mm. in width, and 
0.02 to 0.035 mm. in length. They are roughly cigar-shaped, 
and so small that it would require 750 laid end to end to measure 
one inch, and more than three billions ‘to fill one cubie inch. 
The portion of the diatom found in the dust is the test, which is 
composed of hydrous silica, or opal, and has various very regular 
markings over its surface. 

“The organic constituents were so obviously plant tissue that 
they were submitted to Prof. R. H. Denniston, of the Depart- 
ment of Botany, who reports that they include fragments of 
blades of grass, of leaves of clover or some similar legume, fibers 
of cotton, and fragments of coniferous wood, all more or less 
decayed, as shown by the presence of saprophytic fungi and their 
spores. 

“‘Comparison with similar analyses of soils, voleanie dust, 
and atmospheric dust shows that the Madison dust has two 
peculiarities—namely, it is finer than the other dusts and it con- 
tains a large percentage within a small range of sizes. Some 
soils contain much larger amounts of clayey material than the 
Madison material, but a hasty search of the literature makes ‘it 
clear that few, if any, soils contain as much silt; on the other 
hand, shower and voleanic dust contains much less clay than the 
Madison dust. This may be explained as due to the fact that 














BUT MORE OF THESE LIGHTS ARE TURNED ON. 


“‘ With the abolition of saloons there have been increases in the demand for house-wiring among working people.” 








the amount of millions of tons—possibly hundreds of millions. 
It came probably from the southwestern deserts—Arizona or 
New Mexico; and was distributed on the flakes of a snow-storm 
over the northeastern States of the Union, from Wisconsin east- 
ward to Vermont. Profs. A. N. Winchell and E. R. Miller, who 
report these facts in an article printed in The Scientific American 
Supplement (New York, April 12), think that a considerable part 
of our soils is derived thus from material blown from lower to 
higher levels by the wind. They say in substance: 


“The evidence obtained as to the area covered by the dusty 
snowfall is admittedly incomplete and _ inconclusive. In- 
quiries were sent immediately after the fall to a number of 
Weather Bureau officials in cities. The replies from most of 
these indicated that the contamination of the snow by city 
smoke, dust, and ashes had precluded any possibility of rec- 
ognizing the colored snow. Inquiries were then sent to co- 
operative observers of the Weather Bureau in places remote 
from cities, from Wisconsin eastward to Maine. The snow 
unfortunately had disappeared at many of these places by the 
time of the receipt of the inquiry, and only one-third of those to 
whonr the inquiry was sent had noticed the phenomenon. All 
told, positive reports were received from Dubuque, Ia.; Grand 
Haven, Mich.; Portage, Wis.; Hancock, Wis.; Montello, Wis.; 
Florence, Wis.; Newberry, in upper Michigan, and Chelsea, Vt. 

‘‘A microscopic study of the coloring matter separated from 
the melted snow shows that it consists chiefly of inorganic sub- 
stances, but contains also some plant tissue. The proportion 
of the chief constituents has been estimated to be: feldspar and 
quartz, 65 to 75 per cent.; amorphous material, including limonite, 
hematite, kaolin, opal, ete., 20 to 30 per cent. 





shower and voleanic dusts fall wholly through the action of 
gravity, while the Madison dust was brought down not by its 
own weight, but by the weight of the snow or rain condensed 
upon it. 

“‘No explanation is offered here for the small range of sizes 
within which’ such a large part of the Madison dust is included 
other than the remarkable sorting power of the wind; perhaps 
this is a sufficient explanation even as compared with the shower 
and voleanic dust, if the size of the Madison dust is remembered.” 

It is estimated that the total amount of solid matter that fell 
in this way amounted to more than thirteen and a half tons per 
square mile. Observers of the United States Weather Bureau 
report that this colored snow fell at least from Dubuque, Iowa, 
to Chelsea, Vermont, in an east-west direction, and from Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, to Newberry, Michigan, in a north-south direction. 
It covered an area of at least one hundred thousand square 
miles, and probably much more. Therefore the total quantity 
of dust may be estimated as at least a million tons. In fact, 
it seems likely that the material was brought down throughout 
the area covered by this snow-storm, and in that ease the 
quantity deposited would run into the tens of hundreds of 
millions of tons. Where did it all come from? After reviewing 
evidence of various kinds, the authors say: 

“Tt is believed that the dust came from an arid region of the 
southwestern part.of this country, where siliceous feldspathi: 
rocks are abundant. Such areas are common in New Mexico 
and Arizona. It is conjectured that the material was whirled 
up from the surface on March 8, in the afternoon, when the 
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convectional currents are most effective. The dust-bearing cur- 
rent then whirled around the storm-center until it arrived at 
the flank of the colder current flowing in from the east over the 
Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence Valley. The warmer and 
lighter air from the southwest then rose over the colder and 
denser air from the east, and the precipitation of the moisture 
upon the dust particles as nuclei came about through the me- 
chanical cooling of the ascending air. The precipitated moisture 
was in the form of rain at first, but froze to sleet as it fell through 
the cold lower stratum. Higher ascent cooled the rising air 
below the freezing-point, and then the snow formed that fell with 
the sleet formed lower down. 

“The evidence here presented that a single storm may trans- 
port a million tons of rock material a thousand miles or more 
emphasizes the importance of the wind as a geological agent. 
Water transports larger rock fragments, and its work is readily 
seen on every hand; air transports much finer material, and its 
work is only rarely noticed at all; yet the air is constantly at 
work over a much larger surface than that covered by running 
water, and it is an open question whether the total work done by 
the air in transporting rock material is not of the same order 
of magnitude as the work accomplished by water. 

“It is clear that arid regions will constantly lose rock material 


of medical education in the future. As a matter of fact, the 
improvements of the last fifteen years have been directly in 
line with these needs, and are, therefore, a matter of congratula- 


tion. ‘The United States was never so well supplied with - 


physicians who were as thoroughly trained or as skilled in the 
specialties as at the time it entered the world-war. Meanwhile, 
the war has rendered a great service in revealing the possibilities 
and benefits that will result from higher attainments in medicine. 
This shows the necessity of continuing the campaign for im- 
provements, not only in undergraduate, but also in graduate 
medical education. If the highest attainments are of such 
vital importance in great national crises, how much greater will 
be the service to the public, whether there be peace or war.” 





THE FIRST CONCRETE FREIGHT-CAR 


NE MORE ITEM to the long list of things that may be 
() built of concrete is the freight-car. Of course the con- 
crete, as in most other cases, must be reenforced by 

iron rods to resist the strains which the hardened cement by 
itself is not able to bear. The building of a 5,000-ton concrete 
ship, says a writer in Engineer- 











TO CARRY THE CARGO TO THE CONCRETE SHIP—THE CONCRETE FREIGHT-CAR. 


ing and Contracting (Chicago), 
was one of the boldest of en- 
gineering experiments during the 
war. Many doubts were exprest 
as to the seaworthiness of so 
large a concrete vessel, but the 
Faith has justified her name. 
Not less bold is the reenforced 
concrete freight-car that has just 
been built after the designs of 
Joseph B. Strauss, civil engineer, 
of Chicago, for service on the 
Illinois Central Railway. We 
read: 

*“As compared with the ordi- 
nary all-steel freight-car, a con- 
erete car should have the fol- 
lowing advantages: (1) lower 
first cost; (2) lower maintenance 
cost, and (3) longer life. Steel 








by wind action and that the dust will be held by moist areas 
which are covered by vegetation. This is a type of erosion which 
may carry material ‘up-hill’ from a dry region of little elevation 
to a moist region of greater elevation. In the case here pre- 
sented, however, the material probably came from a mountainous 
arid region to an area of lower elevation. 

“The soil of any region is probably derived in considerable 
part from material transported by the wind. 

“Diatoms and all sorts of plant and animal life of microscopic 
size as well as fragments of larger organisms may be trans- 
ported long distances by the wind.” 





WANTED: SKILLED PHYSICIANS—The war not only re- 
vealed rare medical and surgical skill, but also disclosed the 
rarity of it. In fact, we are told by an editorial writer in The 
Journal of the American Medical Association (Chicago) the war 
has called attention to special needs in every line of human 
endeavor. He goes on: 

“Tn no previous war was such extensive use made of those 
who had reached the highest attainments of human skill and 
ingenuity. The urgency and extent of this demand naturally 
drew attention to the scarcity of those who were qualified to 
render service along highly technical or specialized lines. So, 
in medicine, there was an unprecedented demand for physicians 
of exceptional qualifications and skill in the various specialties, 


_such as pathologists, bacteriologists, psychiatrists, and, of 


course, expert surgeons along special lines, as, for instance, brain- 
surgery. Here, likewise, the urgency of the demand has forcibly 
revealed the fact that the supply of physicians having such 
skill is comparatively limited. This revelation, however, does 
not call for a violent condemnation of medical education of the 
past, but does lay special emphasis on the possibilities and aims 


cars require frequent: painting, 
and are by no means as everlasting as was anticipated when 
they were first introduced in place of wooden ears. 

“Tf a reenforced concrete car will stand up well under the 
shocks of service, and if its ratio of dead-weight to load carried 
ean be kept as low as that of a steel car, there is little doubt 
that reenforced concrete will displace steel cars just as steel cars 
have been replacing those of wood. 

“This first concrete car has a capacity of 100,000 pounds and 
it weighs 53,600 pounds. But the makers say that with proper 
facilities for construction the weight can be reduced fully ten 
per cent. The average steel car of like capacity weighs from 
43,000 to 45,000 pounds. For the concrete used in this con- 
struction the first commercial application of a new light-weight 
aggregate known as Haydite was made. This material is a result 
of a manufacturing process developed by Stephen J. Hayde, of 
Kansas City; a concrete having a weight of 104 pounds per cubic 
foot resulted, having a strength of 4,450 pounds compressive 
strength in twenty-eight-day tests. 

“Because the concrete sections on this car are thinner than 
ever before attempted in such concrete work, it was decided 
to use the cement gun for walls and floor. Cross-bearers were 
poured in the usual manner. Wood forms were placed on the 
outside of the car and the concrete was ‘shot’ into place by 
comprest air. The resulting concrete is exceedingly dense and 
the finish remarkably smooth on the surface which was against 
forms. The interior surfaces were left more or less as produced 
by the cement gun. The use of the cement gun increased the 
unit weight of the concrete above that computed. As a result 
of this and the necessity of using heavier sections than required, 
the weight of the car when completed exceeded the computed 
weight by more than 3,600 pounds. This experiment, however, 
makes it evident that with proper facilities for construction, 
another car of this size and design can be made to weigh some- 
where between 46,000 and 48,000 pounds. 
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Illustrations by courtesy of ‘‘The Forecast Magazine,"’ New York. 
THESE FOUR EGGS WEIGH NINE OUNCES. 
YET THEY COST THE 





THESE FOUR BGGS WEIGH SEVEN OUNCES. 


SAME BY THE DOZEN. 








“This car was built with the sanction and cooperation of the 
United States Railroad Administration. The Illinois Central 
Railroad took an active interest in the car and contributed many 
parts of the equipment. In leading up to the construction of 
this first reenforeed concrete gondola car, the Concrete Car Com- 
pany of America was organized. This company is now actively 
developing plans for various types of concrete cars with a view to 
undertaking their manufacture on a commercial scale.” 





EGGS BY THE POUND 


HY DOES NOT THE BUTCHER sell chops at so 

much apiece, regardless of size? Because he is not 

quite bereft of his senses. How, then, about the 
grocer, who sells eggs in precisely the same illogical way? Eggs, 
as well as chops, are of various sizes and shapes; they should be 
sold at so much a pound just as meat is. Alberta M. Gondiss, 
who advocates this sensible reform in The Forecast (New York, 
April), tells us that the normal egg'averages about a pound and a 
half to the dozen; yet she has seen “‘baby eggs” a dozen of 
which weighed barely a pound. 


accepted standard, and the domestic science teachers, the 
dietitians, and other professionals along the line of food and 
nutrition, who are given to exactness in statement, will assert this 
to be the correct normal weight of a hen’s egg. Yet eight high- 
priced eggs, presumably of good grade, frequently occupy the 
light end of the scale, failing to bring the indicator to the middle. 

“The picture shows the great discrepancy which may occur 
between two eggs from the same crate, one weighing two. and 
one-half ounces; the other, one and one-half ounces. 

“The sale of eggs by weight on the wholesale basis has for long 
been customary; and in view of this it seems still more unfair 
that the retail buyer should be compelled to pay for them by the 
dozen. Some years ago there was a serious demand that eggs 
should be sold by weight, but since then one or two concessions 
have been made by the dealers, which up to the present have 
partially stilled the demand for the sale by weight. 

“One of these concessions has been a more careful grading of 
the eggs, so that the weight per thirty dozen, which is from 
fifty-five to fifty-seven pounds, is fairly well standardized, and 
eggs under this weight fetch less money. But this is entirely 
in the interests of the wholesale dealer, for only in comparatively 
few retail markets are the smaller eggs sold at a proportion- 
ately less price. In only a few rare cases, and for specially choice 

and costly eggs, has the weight 





The discount, however, was 
solely in the weight, not in the 
price, since eggs are “‘sold by 
the dozen.” This variation in 
the weight of eggs, she goes on 
to explain, depends partly on 
the age of the hen, also some- 
what on the time of year and 
the feeding, and a good deal 
on the freshness or staleness 
of the egg—the staler egg be- 
ing always lighter. The factor 
which most of all affects the 
size, however, is the breed of 
the fowl. We read: 


“The big, yellow cochins, 





per dozen been standardized. 
**Some hotel stewards reject 
all eggs that will pass through a 
ring of one and one-half inches 
diameter; but this is buying 
eggs by the shape rather than 
by the weight. ...... 
“Fruits and vegetables are 
commonly sold by weight; it 
should not be harder to sell eggs 
on the same basis. It is much 
more important that what the 
Food Administration calls ‘a 
fair price for eggs’ should be 
based on a price by weight, since 
eggs are a more important and 
valuable food from the stand- 
point of nutrition. Yet, a few 
monthsagocomplaint was made 
by a writer from one of our 





the minorcas, the wyandottes, 
and a few other breeds yield 
hig, heavy eggs, often weighing 
six to the pound. The eggs of 
the common white leghorn, a 





ARE THEY WORTH THE SAME? 


The little one-and-a-half-ounce egg at the right costs just as much 
as the big two-and-a-half-ounce one if bought by the dozen. 


Western cities that in his town 
he saw ‘eggs range from four- 
teen to twenty-six ounces a 
dozen, all at fifty cents.’ ... . 

** All the tendencies of mod- 








prolific layer, run ten or twelve 
to the pound at adult age—the first eggs of the pullet being 
always smaller. On the commercial farms of some of our State 
universities the leghorns have been developed to produce larger 
eggs; but on the general farms throughout the country the 
leghorms lay smaller eggs than the usual ‘general purpose’ 
breeds, such as the Rhode Island reds or the Plymouth rocks— 
as these lay smaller eggs than the cochins or wyandottes. 
‘Kight eggs of ordinary size—the kind that would not be pro- 
nounced either large or small—should just balance a one-pound 
weight. This average, of two ounces to the egg, is the generally 


ern trade are toward standard- 
ization and uniform grading, and the sale of eggs as at present 
conducted is about as unstandardized as can be imagined. 
The customer has no protection, the dealer is practically helpless 
in the face of general custom (for alone he is helpless to change 
it), while there is at present no incentive whatever to the farmer 
to increase the size and weight of his eggs. When once the 
retail buyer makes definite, continued, and resolute protest, the 
matter will be sure to come up for discussion and rational 
solution among all of those who together can bring about con- 
certed action looking to the selling of eggs by the pound.” 





2 DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND INVENTION CONTINUED ON PAGE 117 | 
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~ A “FULL-BLOODED ROMANCE” FROM ITALY 


ORE THAN “a slashing chronicle of flaming ven- 
geance”’ is the new play that has taken New York 
by the throat. By its commingling of “‘imaginative 

and emotional inflections” it is declared “‘more richly a work 
of art than anything seen in the theater in many years.” It 
marks a tide that when taken 


On the point of the literary form there is confessed mystifica- 
tion, the program helping, perhaps, by withholding the adapt- 
er’s name and affording us the critic’s plight that Shaw made 
merry over in “‘Fanny’s First Play.’’ Mr. Corbin, the Times’s 
critic, boldly promises to satisfy himself on a later occasion: 


“T hope to see it again and 





at the full will lead us on to 
romance, but gaged from ‘‘ The 
Jest”’ we shall have more than 
the old swashbuckling romance 
of waving plume and clashing 
sword. Indeed, in the view of 
Mr. Ralph Block, writing in 
the New York Tribune, “‘the 
idiom of the bare romantic 
drama is here far transcended.” 
“The Jest’”’ isa play translated 
or adapted from the Italian 
original of Sem Benelli, whose 
fame in the theater of his na- 
tive land is said to ring louder 
than d’Annunzio’s. It is ten 
years old on its native heath, 
and every prominent actor 
there has put it in his’ reper- 
tory, we are told, so that in 
Rome, Florence, Venice, Naples, 
and other Italian cities it has 
had four hundred perform- 
ances. A year after its first 
appearance Sarah Bernhardt 
introduced it to Paris audiences 
in a French version made by 
Jean Richepin, so our infection 
by its romantic virus has been 
rather delayed. One critic 
hopes it will deliver us from the 
plays of modern realism where 
bedroom scenes have been 
plentiful, for “‘the constant re- 
shuffling of the same old dis- 
reputable cards has become 
dreadfully tiresome and mo- 
notonous.” ‘‘Romantic’”’ is the 
term that nearly all the critics 
feel safe in using, but this piece 
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THE AVENGER. 


The part played by John Barrymore in ‘‘ The Jest,’’ which is described 
as a “‘ marvelous portrait, etched in bitingly under the greatest strain.” 


satisfy my mind on the mooted 
question whether the text 
(which is translated by Ed- 
ward Sheldon) is in prose or 
blank verse! I already know 
that much of it is iambic pen- 
tameter, and of a very high 
quality. Also I am confident 
that Lionel Barrymore has set 
a new mark in his development 
as a character actor, and that 
John Barrymore has revealed 
a new and distinct. phase of his 
varied and extraordinarily in- 
teresting talent.” 


The Barrymore brothers and 
their manager, Mr. Arthur 
Hopkins, have thus more than 
the mere critical approval 
showered on their histrionic 
work in the play whose outline 
we quote from Mr. Towse in 
The Evening Post: 


“The action is supposed to 
take place in Florence during 
the rule of Lorenzo the Mag- 
nificent, a date that confers the 
freest liberty of play to the melo- 
dramatic imagination. But in 
the story itself there is nothing 
incredible. Into the details of 
it there is no necessity to go, 
but it may be pointed out that 
they are the consequences of a 
deliberate plot, not, as is gen- 
erally the case in pieces of this 
kind, of fortunate coincidence. 
The conflict is between brains 
and refinement on the one side 
and brute force and courage on 
the other. Gianetto Malespini, 
a gifted young painter, patron- 
ized by the Medici, has all the 
graces of life except courage. 
He is an arrant coward. As 
such he has been the butt from 











seems to demand particulariz- 

ing, and the call puts the critics in a quandary over their own 
bag of tricks, whether they shall pull out this one or that one, 
call the play verse or prose, melodrama or tragedy. On the 
latter question Mr. Broun, critic of The Tribune, goes in for 
hair-splitting: 


“Sem Benelli’s play, ‘The Jest,’ is quite the most robust and 
full-blooded romance which our stage has seen in many a day. 


. And yet it is not merely a slashing chronicle of flaming ven- 


geance. Combined with an enormous amount of vivid physical 
action is a good deal of searching and subtle characterization. 
If the play must be set into some pigeon-hole of classification 
at least two words are needed. It is not exactly melodrama 
nor yet tragedy, but rather tragimelodrama or melotragedy, 
as you will.” 


boyhood up of the daredevil 
soldier, Neri Chiaramantesi, and his brother Gabriello. They 
have subjected him to every kind of abuse and ridicule, and, 
to complete his humiliation, Neri has robbed him of the lovely 
Ginevra, whom he carried off by force of arms and made his 
willing mistress. 

“The first act begins with a long tale by Gianetto, to his power- 
ful friend, T'ornaquinci, of the manner in which he had been 
insulted and tormented the night before by his persecutors 
and finally ducked in the river. But he has, he says, conceived 
a subtle scheme of revenge which will compensate him for all 
his sufferings. Presently Neri and Gabriello, escorting Ginevra, 
arrive as Tornaquinci’s guests and Gianetto is compelled to endure 
all manner of jeers, flouts, and provocations until, at last, he 
wagers the half-drunken Neri that he will not dare to go armed 
to a certain company of political foes and flagrantly insult the 
host. Neri accepts the challenge and a bloody broil ensues, 
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which results in his arrest as a madman. Meanwhile, Gianetto, 
who has contrived to possess himself of the key to Neri’s house, 
enters the chamber of Ginevra at midnight (the idea might 
have been borrowed from Boccaccio) and is still with her when 
Neri, who has escaped from his captors, comes home. But 
the latter is closely pursued, and soon, after a desperate and 
admirably managed stage-fight, is recaptured, bound hand 
and foot, and cast helpless at the feet of the triumphant Gianetto, 
who, with Ginevra by his side, mocks him as he froths and rages. 

“In the third act (which is far too long) Neri, a hopeless 
prisoner in a dungeon of the Medici, is chained to a pillar 
and subjected by Gia- 
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‘‘Without the Barrymores this spectacle of feudal Italy would 
lose a considerable part of its fascination. In effect it seems to 
be the kind of play which is open to limitless exploitation, pos- 
sessing a kind of elasticity that allows it to expand for as much 
genius as can be put into it or to contract gracefully to the 
minimum of content without losing charm or interest. In this 
sense doubtless it is romantic drama, of a kind that has often 
passed before lighted eyes on the boards of the Thalia Theater 
on the Bowery. It is marked by beauty in diction, more than 
enough to survive translation and transposition, wealth of 
imagery and episode and a dynamic accumulation of action. 

‘What the two chief 





netto to every kind of 
mock and jibe in the 
endeavor to break his 
stubborn courage, but 
in vain. It is a scene 
of brutal, but not in- 
effective realism, in 
which sheer theatrical- 
ism is alleviated by vig- 
orous dialog. Neri is 
inexorable in his fero- 
cious and vengeful hate 
—even biting the hand 
that he has offered to 

kiss—and stands mute, 
even when he is furi- 
ously beaten by a wo- 
man, introduced by 
Gianetto, whom he had 
formerly betrayed. But 
to another of his light 
o’ loves—who adores 
him still—he listens 
when she bids him feign 
the madness with which 
he is charged and prom- 
ises to help him to free- 
dom. He, therefore, 
plays the madman, and 
Gianetto, feigning to be 
deceived, finally orders 
his chains to be stricken 
off and sets him free, 
only as a means of luring 
him to crueler misery. 
Knowing that heis cer- 
tain to seek revenge 
against Ginevra and him- 
self, he devises a plan 
by which the unlucky 
Neri, in the very mo- 








THE LITTLE FISHMONGER’S DAUGHTER, 


Who is the bone of contention in ‘“‘ The Jest"’ between the two deadly enemies. 
The part is played by Miss Maud Hanaford. 


actors contribute is an 
energy of characteriza- 
tion and a delicacy and 
precision and fluency of 
expression that is con- 
tained only in great 
acting. It isa common 
phrase among those who 
have seen the early 
performances that the 
easier part is Lionel 
Barrymore’s acting the 
brawling, husky merce- 
nary who has in years 
of torment drawn down 
the finely drawn ven- 
geance that at last holds 
and destroys him. 

“But this is true only 
from the standpoint of 
the most superficial 
comparison. The part of 
the avenger, as it is done 
by John Barrymore, is 
a marvelous portrait, 
etched in bitingly under 
the greatest strain. But 
it is, after all, a part in 
which the effort is entire- 
ly positive, the merit of 
which lies in the ampli- 
tude and fineness of the 
soul portrayed and the 
adequacy of the portray- 
al. There is no ques- 
tion here of restraint; 
it is rather a question of 
sufficiency, the actor’s 
own hope that he will 
have that more than 
enough which is only 
enough. ; 








ment when he thinks he 
is exacting the payment 
in full of accumulated hate, kills his own brother, to whom he 
was devotedly attached, and so goes mad in earnest.” 


Outside the puzzle of the critics’ categories the play on its 
first disclosure imprest the Sun’s reviewer as providing ‘‘rather 
the most important theater evening of the year,” and Mr. 
Block, of The Tribune, helps out the impression in colorful prose 
of his own: 


“<The Jest,’ as it is acted and produced at the Plymouth 
Theater, is drama, and more than drama. It is, in the whole 
of it, in the beaten-out sound of it, and the procession of color 
and souls, a play in the older sense. It is a recapturing of what 
is rare and evanescent at best, a great illusion, a full and com- 
plete evocation of the mists that hang dreary curtainwise at 
the back of men’s minds. 

“But it is more than that. It is the fantastic other side of 
the real, more than a struggle between men, more than a tale 
whispered out of windy nights. To label it by any name is to 
mistake it, not to be aware of the sweep of it, the music cun- 
ningly hidden in it, the patterns devised for it, and the silent 
accumulation of all these effects in an overpowering final strange- 
ness. It is more richly a work of art than anything seen in the 
theater here in many years, and as such it is a curious comming- 
ling of imaginative and emotional inflections. Pity, hate, 
irony, beauty, laughter, grotesquerie, fury, strength, and weak- 
ness—these are the threads of its texture, woven, at most, in such 
a refinement of outer and inner design as to create at moments a 
more than desirable complexity. ....... 


“It is true that the 
part of the great hulking mercenary has something heroic about 
it, a magnetism that is almost inevitable, but this is a danger 
as well as an advantage. What observers have not regarded is 
that while the effect must be crude, broad, one of sprawling 
immensity and- power, only the keenest deliberation in the 
actor’s imagination will keep this immensity from defeating 
itself, from becoming so generous and prodigal as to lapse into 
caricature and inhuman grotesquerie. There is no moment in 
‘The Jest’ at which the brutish Neri does not live as a man, 
implying great reserves of common humanity—not only greed 
and fury, but desire and even love—behind the fissured counte- 
nance he turns on friends and enemies alike.” 





REVERSED OPINION ON BARNARD’S “LINCOLN”—As 
an offset to the bitter controversy waged here over the presenta- 
tion of the Barnard ‘‘ Lincoln” to London, we read that “‘leading 
Americans” are almost jubilant over its going to Manchester. So 
at least is a writer in The Guardian of that city credibly informed: 


‘“‘I gather that the choice of Manchester for Mr. Barnard’s 
great statue of Lincoln has given great pleasure among leading 
men of all opinions and parties in America. Messages have 
just been received by Mr. J. A. Stewart, who is going to Man- 
chester to arrange for the reception of the statue, all of which 
recall the historic bond of sympathy between Manchester and 
Lincoln’s cause in the Civil War. 

‘“‘For instance, Major Seaman, chairman of the British War 
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Relief Association in New York, writes: ‘If there were only 
one statue of Abraham Lincoln to be given to the people of 
Great Britain it should go to Manchester, because in Manchester, 
John Bright, and her cotton-spinners, the American Union 
found a friend in time of dire trouble. Americans love to re- 
member how Manchester and her people stood by them, and 
we are proud to be able to testify to our gratitude.’ 

“Mr. A. D. Humphrey, New York, a member of the Lincoln 
Presentation Committee, writes: ‘Lincoln and Manchester link 
naturally as exponents and exemplars of democracy. We find 
great satisfaction in this gift of the Barnard “Lincoln,” and in 
the hope that it will stand in the center of the city that John 
Bright and Lincoln loved.’ Judge Alton Parker writes in the 
same strain: These messages remind us that America re- 
members how, through the terrible days of the Civil War, with 
all that it involved of suffering in Lancashire, the heart. and 
intellect of Manchester were firm to the cause of the North.” 





GERMAN PROFESSORS KICKED ACROSS 
THE RHINE 
F GERMAN PROFESSORS made themselves infamous 


by their pronunciamiento in support of the German Gov- 

ernment in 1914 they seem to have done the one thing 
left for them—that is, making themselves contemptible by 
erying out against a natural and inevitable act of the High 
Command of France. German professors, it appears, were 
asked to pack up and leave Strasbourg University within twenty- 
four hours from the time of their summons, tho this may be 
noted as five months after the university passed from German 
control. Such treatment is made ‘‘the ground of sharp protest 
in the name of science,” and the protest comes by the round- 
about way of the University of Upsala from the Rector and 
Senate of the University of Leipzig. It is addrest to institu- 
tions of learning in England, France, and America, and the 
reply in each case will likely not differ greatly from the one 
already sent by President Nicholas Murray Butler, of Columbia, 
which arouses admiring comment in the press. Dr. Butler’s 
reply starts out with an observation concerning procedure at 
least in England and America that ‘‘any one who comes into a 
court of equity seeking relief must come with clean hands.” 
He goes on in a way much approved by the Yankee mind of 
answering a question by putting another: 


“Before the Rector and Senate of the University of Leipzig 
ean expect the court of public opinion to sympathize with their 
allegations, the people of France, England, and the United 
States will certainly wish to know what measure of protest, if 
any, the Rector and Senate of the University of Leipzig recorded 
against the cruel and inhuman treatment in 1914 by the German 
High Command of the scholars associated with the University of 
Louvain and against the wanton and barbarous destruction of 
the library of that university. 

“They will also wish to know what measure of protest, if any, 
the Reetor and Senate of the University of Leipzig have recorded 
against any or all of the following thirty-one kinds of offense 
which, it has been proved on indisputable evidence gathered 
formally by national and international commissions, were 
committed by German armies and German agents and their 
allies in one or more of the countries invaded by them during 
the war whose issues are now in process of settlement. 

“Massacre of the civilians, putting to death of hostages, 
torture of civilians, starvation of civilians, rape, abduction of 
girls and women for the purpose of enforced prostitution, de- 
portation of civilians, internment of civilians under brutal 
conditions, forced labor of civilians in connection with military 
operations of the enemy, usurpation of sovereignty during 
military occupation, compulsory enlistment as soldiers among the 
inhabitants of occupied territory, pillage, confiscation of prop- 
erty, exaction of illegitimate or exorbitant contributions and 
requisitions, debasement of currency, issue of spurious currency, 

‘imposition of collective penalties, wanton devastation and 
destruction of property, bombardment of undefended places, 
wanton destruction of religious, charitable, educational, and 
historic buildings and monuments, destruction of merchant 
ships and passenger-vessels without examination and without 
warning, destruction of relief-boats and a relief-ship, bombard- 
ment of hospitals, attack on and destruction of hospital-ships, 
breach of other rules relating to the Red Cross, use of exploding 


and expanding bullets, directions to give no quarter, ill-treatment 
of prisoners, misuse of flags of truce, poisoning of wells. 

“The Rector and Senate of the ancient University of Upsala 
might render great service, not only to science and to scholar- 
ship, but to the cause of civilization itself, if they would bring 
to the attention of the Rector and Senate of the University of 
Leipzig as well as to that of the proper authorities of the Uni- 
versity of Heidelberg and the Heidelberg Academy of Science 
the fact that acknowledgment of the wrong-doing on the part 
of the German Government, the German armies, and the German 
people, and contrition for that wrong-doing, are the first and 
necessary steps in the rehabilitation before the world of German 
scholarship and German science. 

“It is probably within the truth to say that the universities 
of France, England, and the United States are awaiting with 
deep interest and no small measure of anxiety some sign that 
German scholarship and men of science realize the offenses, 
public and private, that have been committed by the Germans 
and in the name of Germany during the war now ending, and 
some evidence that these scholars and men of science feel sincere 
regret for them. 

“We have not forgotten the amazing prostitution of scholar- 
ship and science to national lust marked by the formal appeal 
to the civilized world made by German professors in September, 
1914. That appeal was an unmixed mess of untruths, and the 
stain which it placed upon the intellectual and moral integrity 
of German scholars and men of science will forever remain one 
of the most deplorable, discouraging events of the war which 
German militarism and Prussian autocracy forced upon the 
peaceful and liberty-loving nations of the world.” 

To the composition of such a reply the New York Herald 
imagines Dr. Butler sat down with ‘‘a certain amount of relish,” 
but it also fears that ‘‘its barbed sentences are unlikely to 
pierce the tough hides and the thick skulls of the conscienceless 
professors of Leipzig.”” The New York Globe is of the opinion 
that ‘‘the French staff did exactly what self-respect demanded,” 
especially in view of these well-remembered facts: 


“Tt can never be forgotten that German professors as well 
as German preachers and authors not only undertook in the 
name of scholarship and science to justify every crime of German 
militarism, but that they led in the teaching of the monstrous 
doctrines out of which grew that militarism. 

‘*Dr. Butler’s reply, which will doubtless reach the Leipzig 
professors through the Swedish University which transmitted 
the appeal to Columbia, ought to teach German professors a 
lesson if their Kultur-tainted minds can absorb any of the refine- 
ments of. thought. They are bound, if they have memories, 
to observe the unpleasant contrast between the aititude of 
American educators as exprest by Dr. Butler now and the almost 
servile attentions a great many American professors showered 
upon German scholars before 1914.” 

Even the German protest does not suggest that the French 
have acted in the spirit of reprisal, nor can it plant a prejudice 
in our minds, knowing, as the New York Times shows, its 
spirit of fair play: 


“As for what the French High Command has done in Stras- 
bourg that so excited the indignation of Leipzig, it seems to have 
consisted of the expulsion from the city of certain persons who 
claimed to be, and may have been, scholars and men of science. 
What those persons had done, or were charged by the French 
with doing, is not revealed by the documents at hand, but a 
considerable part of the world’s inhabitants will confidently 
assume, from their knowledge of French nature, customs, and 
policies, that the banishments were fully justified by acts 
committed or conspiracies hatched. 

“‘The same large majority will also call attention to the fact 
that in the conduct of the French, even as described by the 
Germans, there is not included any one of the thirty-one varieties 
of cruelty that are not only charged, but by careful investigation 
are proved, against the invaders of Belgium and France. No- 
body in Strasbourg was shot or hanged, nobody robbed or en- 
slaved, nobody subjected to intolerable personal humiliation 
until death was a welcome relief. 

“That the French, nowadays, are not always kind to the 
Germans is made more than probable by the wrongs that the 
French have suffered at German hands, but that they are not 
revenging those wrongs by slaughtering or torturing German 
scholars or men of science it would take no elaborate inquiry 
to disclose.” 
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ANOTHER MAN WHO WROTE SHAKESPEARE 


NOTHER SHAKESPEARE comes above the horizon. 
A For the last century or less, literary meddlesomeness 
has seemed bound to leave the citizen of Stratford-on- 

Avon little more than his name. When the claims of Bacon 
and Rutland wear too thin to hold enough water, a new aspirant 
is brought forward. Now it is 
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other, Sir Humfredo Galdelli, or, in his absence, Giuseppe Tus- 
inga, at Venice): ‘Therle of Derby is busyed only in penning 
comedies for the commoun players,’ and ‘Our Erle of Darby is 
busye in penning commodyes for the commoun players.’ . . . 
In reading this curious reference . . . I asked myself whether 
so precise a bit of information might not furnish the one so long 
desired and orient research in a new direction. The grand 
seigneur, whose literary occupations are revealed by this text, 

was William Stanley, sixth Earl 





William Stanley, the sixth Earl 
of Derby, and his sponsor is Mr. 
Abel Lefranc, of the College of 
France. A little odd, it seems, 
that after the novelty wore off 
the Baconian claims advocated 
by such intellectual giants as 
Delia and Donnelly, the quest 
for a new Shakespeare should be 
left to foreigners. Rutland was 
championed by the German, 
Karl Bleibtreu, who was sup- 
ported by the Frenchman, Céles- 
tin Demblon. If the author of 
the new volume, “Sous le 
Masque de William Shake- 
speare,” were not a scholar so 
well known there would be 
something suspiciously fortui- 
tous in the new volume with its 
dedication to the present British 
Ambassador in Paris: ‘Lord 
Derby, . . . ex-Minister of War, 
illustrious descendant of one 
of the Norman companions of 
William the Conqueror, of a 
Queen of France, and of the 
immortal author of the Shake- 
spearian plays.” A _ pathetic 
and heroic touch is added in the 
sharing of this dedication with 
the memory of the author’s 
son, Robert Lefranc, ‘‘who fell 
to the north of Verdun on 
February 4, 1918,” and the 
hope exprest that the book’s 
“contents may serve to attest 
the soul fraternity of two great 
peoples, joined forever for a 
common, glorious destiny, and 
for the advancement of the 
human civilization of which his 
ancestor [Derby’s] remains thé 











“THE BRAWLING, HUSKY MERCENARY,” 


‘““Who has in years of torment drawn down the finely drawn 
vengeance that at last holds and destroys him.” Lionel Barrymore 
as Neri in “‘ The Jest.” 


of Derby. As to the dramatic 
works composed by him in 
1599, all continued to be un- 
known. Not a single comedy 
has ever been cited, played, 
performed, or published under 
Lis name, to the best of our 
present information. The two 
letters in which his name ap- 
pears were addrest from Lon- 
don, by a political agent who 
was working in England for the 
Catholic cause, to correspondents 
at Antwerp and at Venice.” 


The combination of circum- 
stances here cited convinces 
the French writer that since 
the plays must have an author 
“who was a member of the 
English aristocracy,” here is 
just the man. There is nothing 
in common between the plays 
and “‘the man of Stratford’’: 


‘Everything, in brief, appears 
to us mediocre in the man of 
Stratford: his portrait, his hand- 
writing, his marriage, his love- 
affairs, his business affairs, his 
last will and testament, his 
soul. We can never recognize 
in him the author of ‘King 
Lear’ or of ‘The Tempest.’ 
Per contra, the career of William 
Stanley, sixth Earl of Derby, 
his extended travels, his tem- 
pestuous existence, his ordeals, 
and his passionate attachment 
to the theater, offer us the most 
perfect accord conceivable with 
the works of the greatest creator 
of souls. . . . There is a funda- 
mental contradiction between 
the actor from Stratford and 
the refined and aristocratic work 
with which he is considered to 
have made his début in his play- 
writing career. . . . The author 
of the pieces played and pub- 
lished under the name of Shake- 
speare could be only a member 








most sublime expression.” It 

was no ingenious cryptogram that revealed its secret to Mr. 
Lefranc, but two unconsidered letters buried in some Eliza- 
bethan state papers that gave him the clue, which, says Mr. 
Alvan F. Sanborn in the New York Tribune, he built up, like 
Cuvier his skeleton, from a single bone. Of course, Mr. Lefranc 
had long suspected that Stratford masquerader, so his mind 
was fallow for the seed. He says: 


‘‘Having to return several English books borrowed from a 
big library, I took a last hasty glance at them. I was profoundly 
moved at reading in one of them, which I had opened at random, 
the following (purely incidental) entry, in the course of an article 
consecrated to a totally unrelated subject: ‘From a letter com- 
prised in the state papers of Queen Elizabeth, we learn that the 
Earl of Derby, in June, 1599, was solely occupied with writing 
pieces for the comedians.’ This testimony is formulated in 
terms that are almost identical in two letters written on June 30, 
1599, by a personage called George Fenner to two correspondents 
(the one his partner, Balthazar Gybels, at Antwerp, and the 


of the English aristocracy, a 
patrician, familiar by birth and by education with the politics, 
the manners and morals, the traditions, the ideals, the sentiments, 
the proccupations, and the language of the most elevated and the 
most polished social classes of the Elizabethan epoch. . . . All 
the Shakespearian plays, with one or two exceptions, are situ- 
ated in the courts of kings or in the abodes of the great. Never 
have the ideas and the sentiments of princely and aristocratic 
milieux been comprehended and described with a more intimate, 
a more subtle penetration. Similarly, the significance of race, 
of nobility, of blood, never met a more sympathetic interpreter. 
No genuing connoisseur can hesitate to recognize this general 
trait in the immortal works. Everywhere, and especially in the 
political pieces, we feel that it is a member of an aristocracy 
who is speaking and that he treats things from the view-point 
of an enlightened noble, with the conceptions peculiar to a 
member of the ruling class. All the plays, be they borrowed 
from English history, from Greek history, or from Roman his- 
tory, be they yclept ‘Hamlet,’ ‘Cymbeline,’ ‘Othello.’ .. . 
‘A Winter’s Tale,’ or ‘All’s Well That Ends Well,’ prove this 
amply from one end to the other.” 
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UNCENSORED NEWS OF KOREAN CHRISTIANS 


Korea have been thrown into jail, and one of them, 

Rev. Eli M. Mowry, of Mansfield, Ohio, is reported 
sentenced to six months’ imprisonment at hard labor. Private 
information denies that missionaries have so far in any way 
mixed themselves with the uprisings of Koreans in behalf of 
independence from Japan, tho it is not denied that their sym- 
pathies are engaged in the Korean aspirations for freedom from 
the Japanese yoke. An Associated Press dispatch from Pyeng 
Yang, dated April 20, says that Mr. Mowry was “found guilty of 
having permitted Koreans to use his premises for disseminating 


; \ LEAST FIVE PROTESTANT MISSIONARIES in 


‘1. Missionaries and other foreigners in Korea were as 
ignorant about the plans of the Koreans as the Japanese them- 
selves. The civil authorities acknowledge this, but the military 
and the Japanese press in Japan charge the missionaries with 
instigating the uprising. 

“2. It did not originate in mission schools, as alleged, tho 
they are in it, as government schools are. 

“3. Foreigners marvel at the ability and thoroughness with 
which the Koreans organized and are carrying on the campaign. 
Even the oldest British and American citizens had no idea that 
the Koreans were capable of planning and conducting such a 
wide-spread rebellion. 

‘‘4. Their methods are those of passive resistance, that no 
violence be used nor resistance 
offered to arrest. They, even 





schoolgirls, go to prison singing, 











cheering, and shouting ‘Mansel’ 
(Japanese, Banzai, lit., 10,000 
times 10,000 years). This ery, 
or as it is sometimes exprest, 
‘Tongnip mansei’ (‘indepen- 
dence forever’), has united the 
wholé nation. 

“5. The police are baffled in 
their efforts to find the leaders. 
Tho they arrested the thirty- 
three signers of the original mani- 
festo, yet the program continues, 
and the committee is unknown. 
When a Korean pastor was asked 
by .an official who was behind 
the movement, he replied, ‘God 
Almighty!’ When asked who 
were with him, he said, ‘Twenty 
million Koreans!’ 

“6. Thirty missionaries gath- 
ered in Seoul, March. 16, that 
I might hear the situation dis- 








Pictures by courtesy of ** The World Outlook,’’ New York. 


Whose efforts to change the religion of Korea are opposed by Japan. 





NATIVE KOREAN CHRISTIAN PREACHERS, 


Bishop Harris, of the Methodist 
Church, stands in the center of the group. 


cust. They agreed in designat- 
ing the Japanese military and 
police and gendarme system in 
the Korean peninsula the Ger- 
man machine! Foreigners—con- 
suls, business men, missionaries 
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propaganda for Korean independence.”” An appeal was entered 
and he was released on bail. Tokyo dispatches assert that 
“‘members of the Christian mission at Teigonari, near Seoul, 
clashed with gendarmes during a riot.”” Such dispatches contain 
possible misstatements of fact as well as omission of other 
important matters owing to the strict censorship of Japanese 
authorities; but what the New York Times calls ‘‘an American 
version” of the present Korean troubles is published in the 
form of an “uncensored’”’ memorandum written by the Rev. 
A. E. Armstrong, of Toronto, assistant secretary of the Board 
of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church in Canada, 
now in the Far East. Mr. Armstrong is said to have been in 
Seoul as late as March 17 and “his meniorandum was brought 
into this country by the editor of the Sacramento Bee, thus 
escaping censorship... Mr. Armstrong asserts that ‘‘only . by 
travelers can the truth reach the outside world, even Japan 


’ 


itself,’ and makes these ‘“‘revelations’’: 
-““What I learned roused my indignation and sympathy— 
indignation at the cruel treatment given ‘the Koreans by Jap- 
anese police and soldiers, sympathy.for.an opprest and defense- 
léss people erying out for justice.’ I"hope to prepare a fuller 
statement later, and shall, therefore, set down here only a few 
points which should be noted. ' 


—-are unanimous in their con- 
demnation of the system which has ruled Korea since 1910. 
This system was learned from the Germans. While it may 
have been crusht in Belgium and Europe it still exists in Korea 
and Asia. 

“*7..The tortures which the Koreans suffer at the hands 
of the police and gendarmes are identical with those employed 
in the famous conspiracy trials. I read affidavits, now on their 
way to the United States and British Governments, which made 
one’s blood boil, so frightful were the means used in trying to 
extort confessions from prisoners. And many of these had no 
part in the demonstrations, but were simply onlookers! 

**8. Missionaries have kept out of all connection with the 
revolution, but they think the psychological hour may come 
when ‘their humanity may compel them and other foreigners 
to declare their attitude and protest against the terrorism which 
prevails. A meeting of all the foreigners in. Seoul was called 
for March 19, to consider what they should do. The civil 
authorities .(who’ should .be differentiated from the military) 
called‘a few: missionaries into. conference on March 9, and were 
told ‘plainly how. Japan had. all along heen alienating the Koreans 
and -what: reforms ‘should be introduced. Mr. Usami stated 
that the Government intended to institute certain improvements. 

“9. It is too'soon to predict what effect this outbreak will 
have on Christianity and on: missionary effort. The officials 
are suspicious of the foreigners and of the teaching of Christian- 
ity, -especially by -citizens of the democratic countries of the 
United States and of Great Britain. I was in Severance Medical 
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College on the 17th, when it was searched by a corps of polize. 
Nothing was found, of course, much to the chagrin and the dis- 
eomfiture of the Chief Procurator and his inspectors who were in 
charge. Foreigners’ houses have probably been searched since 
then. 

“The probable outcome will not be independence, tho the 
Koreans have succeeded in getting the question raised in the 
Peace Conference. There should be the granting of long- 
overdue and reasonable reform measures. The Koreans should 
have freedom of speech, press, assembly, petition, and travel, 
all of which liberties—the common rights of all peoples—are 
denied them. They should also have a share in the adminis- 


tration of their country. At present even a village headman 


must be a Japanese. Justice should be guaranteed. A Korean 
can not get justice in a Japanese court if his opponent is a 
Japanese.” 


Mr. Armstrong accuses Japan of efforts to blot out Korean 
nationality even to the point of requiring Koreans to learn and 
speak the Japanese tongue. 


“Their 4,200 years of history are ignored. Surely also the 
whole attitude of the Japanese Government and the major 
portion of the Japanese people should change. The present 
policy exploits the country in order that Japan may be enriched 
and treats the people as an inferior race. Instead, the Japanese 
should develop the country for the mutual benefit of Koreans 
and Japanese, if not, indeed, for the sole benefit of Koreans, 
whose land it is. And they should regard the Koreans as equal 
to the Japanese. Otherwise the Japanese claim for the aboli- 
tion of racial discriminations is pure hypocrisy. 

“In Tokyo, on March 21, by arrangement of Galen M. 
Fisher, National Secretary of the Y. M. C. A. for Japan, I met 
a few Japanese and foreigners and discust the Korean situation. 
One of the Japanese (a member of the Parliament, who will be in 
America in May) told me that the more the world knows about 
Japanese misrule in Korea, the better it will be for Japan, for 
thus the sooner will the nation get rid of the militarism which 
now dominates the Empire. Later he telephoned to say that he 
had conferred with the Premier, who said he wished that a 
committee of missionaries would come from Korea to tell him 
the situation, as the Government was ignorant of much that 
was taking place there. 

‘Publicity, in the opinion of the missionaries, is absolutely 
necessary that the world may know and demand justice for 
Korea. It is common knowledge that Japan is extremely 
sensitive to international opinion: She covets the world’s 
good will. She is proud of and very much wants to retain her 
‘place in the sun.’ She will probably act very quickly when 
she knows the world’s mind about Korea. 

“I promised the missionaries that I would help make the 
facts known.” 

A recent dispatch from Korea received by the Associated 
Press states that the Governor-General received a delegation 
of missionaries who had visited burned villages in Korea, in- 
eluding a hamlet forty-five miles southeast of Seoul, where, 
it was stated recently, the male Christians of the village were 
summoned and shot or bayoneted. The dispatch continues: 


“Governor Hasegawa said he regretted that the facts of the 
massacre were as stated, but those responsible for them would 
be punished. He added that foreigners might be assured there 
would be no repetition of such incidents. Foreigners are organ- 
izing a plan for relief of the homeless and destitute. The 
Japanese Government and Japanese individuals are taking a 
similar course.” 


The New York Tribune publishes a statement of Dr. Synghan 
Rhee, reported as having been named Secretary of State of a 
Korean provisional revolutionary government, to the effect 
that the leaders of the movement intend making Korea a Chris- 
tian country “‘once it is free of Japan.”’ He says: 


‘*Koreans will not stand for a heathen autocratic government 
like that of Japan. They have been trained under American 
Christian influence, and the leaders are all imbued with Ameri- 
ean democratic ideas. Seven of the eight members of the 
eabinet of the provisional government are Christians, and our 
government will naturally follow the American form of govern- 
ment as nearly as it can be done. 

‘Koreans are united. Hatred of idol-worship is at the bottom 
of the detestation which they feel for Japanese authority, which 
requires worship of the Mikado’s image.”’ 
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FINDING SALOON “SUBSTITUTES ” 


ALK ABOUT THE SALOON leaving a “vacuum” 

makes The Venango Herald “sick.” It couples the 
saloon with influenza, and about the matter of leaving 

a@ vacuum the two agencies are seen on a par. Nobody felt any 
regret over the passing of the influenza, and this Pennsylvania 








A GRATEFUL KOREAN PATIENT, 


Who comes to a Christian medical missionary to offer a pair of 
Korean socks in payment for the removal of cataract from her eyes. 











‘‘dry”’ organ is sure we shall feel the same way about the saloon. 
Nevertheless the ‘“‘vacuum” is apprehended and the need of 
‘substitutes’ for the ‘social institution’ about to pass is 
insisted on by many. The Salvation Army, as usual, is fore- 
handed with practical suggestions, and announces its own plan 
to take over the leases of corner saloons wherever possible and 
make them into ‘corner clubs for working men and boys.” 
They are not going to change the aspect of these places over- 
much, seeing that the fixtures, counters, even the brass rails, will 
do well enough as the machinery for selling soft drinks, sand- 
wiches, “‘and the Salvation’s favorite fruit, the doughnut.” 
Commander Evangeline Booth and her national board of execu- 
tive officers, says the New York Sun, have got down to work on 
the plan, which includes in its scope not only the bars in New 
York City, but the gin-mills of the country from coast to coast. 
The Sun finds in the ecommander’s statement a good word, or 
almost a good word, for the saloon as it is: 

“The saloon as it exists to-day is not wholly bad. I say 
this deliberately, altho I believe that strong drink is a mocker 
and that tke excessive use of alcohol destroys both body and 
soul. The Salvation Army has within the last few weeks 
demonstrated in its province of New York the psychology of the 
brass rail. There is something about the shiny bar which brings 
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all men to a common footing. The easy and relaxed attitude 
of those who lean against the mahogany or cherry suggests 
‘solid comfort. Because wine and beer are to go, shall not a 
man take his ease in his own inn? 

“Therefore, at our newly opened hotel in West Forty-seventh 
Street we have kept the bar and the brass rail, and the bartender 
back of them. Altho soft drinks are served there instead of 
hard ones, this barroom of the new era glows with good cheer. 
The Salvation Army would deprive no man of his livelihood. 
There are many bartenders of genial personality and good 
character who could just as well remain behind the soft-drink 
bar as not.” 


The Venango Herald’s wrath seems to be roused over the im- 
plied tribute to the saloon in the word “‘substitute.’”” What 
may supervene, such as the Salvation Army proposes, seems to 
The Herald only a neglected need. It prefaces its statement 
of this fact by a little lurid reminiscence: 


“Years ago, when a lot of New York clergymen were talking 
about ‘reforming’ the saloon and when a great bishop opened 
with prayer a saloon that was to be a model, the New York 
Telegraph said: 

““*Talk about the benefits or possible benefits of the saloon is 
rot. The saloon is a place to get drunkin. Thatisall.’.... 

**As a matter of fact, there are a few things which the saloon 
has monopolized because of their value as adjuncts to its busi- 
ness, that the public, long ago, should have provided apart 
from the saloon. 

“Probably the churches—and the Y. M. C. A. in cities that 
eare for such things—should provide more rest-rooms and 
recreation places; but that is to meet a need that always existed, 
not as a substitute for the saloon. As well call the chamber 
you are fitting up for your soldier boy, when he comes home, a 
‘substitute’ for the trench or the German prison-camp.” 


A recent writer in the New York Times, Mr. John Collier, 
diseusses “‘substitutes” without any horror of the word. The 
welcome these new proposals are calculated to meet may be 
deduced from the favoring conditions in ‘“‘the intensified in- 
terest in public affairs pervading all our folk.” 


“Through the war, through its excitement, its sacrifices, its 
great triumph, the whole American people have experienced a 
deepening of the emotional life, a widening of sympathies, a 
renewal of the romantic nature. We have been rendered more 
sociable, we have been given a taste of the greater life which is 
possible to all men, even the most commonplace men, in a social 
organization which, by chance or through successful planning, 
provides for a quickened psychic pulse-beat. This state of the 
popular mind will not last unless it be made use of. But at present 
it holds wide the door for great social enterprise, especially in 
the field of recreation and education.” 


He calls attention to the resources of capital which might be 
used for instituting the new order in public recreation: 


“First, there is the War Camp Community Service, with a 
fund of perhaps fifteen million dollars, money contributed by 
the people for recreation, which waits to be used in the civilian 
community. . 

“Secondly, there is the Y. M. C. A., with enormous resources 
—also received from the people. 

“Thirdly, there is the Red Cross. Assume that the Red Cross 
will remain a specialized organization dealing apart from’ the 
Army, with civilian relief and health alone. What relation to 
health would an adequate recreation program bear? 

“In the first place, sucha program, which would insure ac- 
tivity during youth, and during maturity as well, would provide 
the foundation for positive health. It would develop the major 
organs and would reduce the degenerative diseases at middle 
life which come because of undeveloped organs. The immense 
problem of sickness which is functional rather than organic 
(perhaps the greatest problem of human misery) will be solved 
for the masses only by developing happiness—happiness in the 
leisure hours. 

“The recreation enterprise of the future will be composite. 
It will permit of loafing and bonhomie just as the saloon does. 
It will provide for the shutting out of the women, if the men want 
it, and vice versa. It willsenable the father to escape from his 
family, but likewise it will make it attractive for him to be with 
his family. The ground floor, physically and figuratively speak- 





ing, of this recreation establishment will be devoted to casual 
interests, to loafing and talk and card-playing and silent games, 
or to the music of automatic pianos. Food and drinks will be 
served in this part of the establishment. 

“This recreation establishment will contain a theater, and in 
this theater the best of commercialized motion-pictures will be 
shown. . . . But, in addition, there will be the means for par- 
ticipation by the people themselves in community drama which, 
as the institution develops,: will become a community drama 
conceived, written, built, staged, costumed, and acted by the 
people. This community drama will not be merely a talkfest. 
It will be a drama allowing for action of the body, for the display 
of color, for choral singing, for pantomime and dancing.” 





WAR-DEPARTMENT PROBE OF Y. M. C. A. 


OMETHING DEFINITE to go on will soon be furnished 
M by the War Department regarding the welfare work of our 
several agencies so generously dowered by the American pee- 

ple, so that criticism and defense will not proceed in the present 
haphazard and deplorable fashion. Late in February, Secretary 
Baker directed to be sent out among the forces in France a 
questionnaire regarding the work of the Y. M.C. A. The three 
other agencies will likewise come in for report from the soldier 
body who are asked to furnish something more than ‘mere 
opinions.”” ‘‘Estimates of the value of the work, and of the 
proportion of all the work among the soldiers done by thé 
Y.M.C. A.,” are desired by this inquiry; but all allegations must 
be supported by evidence. Information of this investigation, 
together with some of the questions the boys are called upon to 


answer, are given in a letter to the New York Globe by Mr. 


Junius B. Wood, writing from Cohlenz. Thus: 


“‘In most instances the divisional inspectors to whom the 
questionnaires were addrest turned over the details of securing 
replies to the various regimental and battalion chaplains, and 
in some instances to enlisted men. The different units were given 
opportunities to express their opinions, and the work was so 
thoroughly handled that in some of the divisions the compiling 
of the answers has required weeks. Some of the typical ques- 
tions asked were these: 

“‘Were the canteen prices excessive and at variance with the 
commissary prices or higher than in the native retail stores? - 

‘““Were there overcharges for tobacco, matches, fruit, and 
chocolates? 

, ‘Were writing-paper, pens, pencils given to the soldiers, and 
was partiality shown to officers over enlisted men? 

“Did the Y. M. C. A. buy articles from the army commissary 
and then charge higher prices? 

‘“‘Did they refuse to sell matches and cigarets to the soldiers 
because they did not have the change? 

“Did the attitude of the workers indicate that their serving 
the soldiers was a privilege for the soldiers? 

‘*Was there a tendency toward pacification among the workers? 

‘Was there feeling between the chaplains and the workers 
tending to create jealousy? 

“*Has the conduct of any of the members of the personnel been 
such as to bring discredit upon the organization? 

‘‘Have women workers been detailed as mess sergeants for the 
Y. M. C. A. messes? 

“‘Have the secretaries shown initiative in their work, and have 
they been in a position to show initiative? 

“Was there a lack of workers at any portion of the front? 

“‘Was the attitude of the secretaries concerning their tasks 
grudging? 

“Was the attitude of the secretaries that a soldier’s life is 
necessarily demoralizing? 

“Ts the Y. M. C. A. popular with the officers? And if not, 
why not? 

“These are only a few of the long list of questions, tho the 
questionnaire states that the replies need not be limited to 
these inquiries. In the last few days another order has been 
issued inviting any person having information which he desires 
to submit concerning the work of the Y..M. C. A. to forward 
it. Certainly the War Department will be buttressed with 
sufficient facts to answer all arguments in a controversy which is 
looming large. The most discust project of the Y. M. C. A. 
among the soldiers to-day is the 400,000 francs ($80,000) 
reenforced concrete stadium being erected near Paris.” 
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“Double good f vigor and pl 

5, Campbells Tomato" yeu find! 

Sustaining, inviting, all critica delighting — 
it strengthens both body and mind. 
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You get double quantity 


and double value 


Every can of Campbell’s Soup gives you double the quantity 
of satisfying soup. And every spoonful is nourishing food. 

When you consider the quantity, the quality, the beneficial 
effect on digestion and health—you'll say there 1s no better food- 


value on the market than 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


In has an energy value. of its own. 

In the ripe red Jersey tomato nature 
blends tonic acids, sugars, organic salts 
which strengthen digestion and aid the 
body processes of nutrition. 

In this wholesome soup these valuable 
properties are combined with other sus- 
taining materials, so that it is distinctly 
nutritious as well as tempting. 

Served as a Cream of Tomato it yields 
fifty per cent more energy than milk. 


Beside its own nutritious qualities, its 
influence on digestion makes other food 
yield more nutriment. 

This fact makes it an important feature 
of the meal, an important means of health 
and good condition. There could be no 
value more vital than this. 

Order this appetizing soup from your 
grocer by the dozen or more, and have it 
right at hand. 


Vegetable-Beef Soup—a new Campbell kind 


Delicious vegetables and selected beef combined with a 
tich stock, making a soup remarkably hearty and sub- 


A meal in itself. 


21 kinds 


stantial. 


Try it. 


12c a can 


ng JOSEPH GamppELL.GOMEAN 7 
Camper yas. S% 
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Come have some HIRES 


IRES—the really satisfying beverage. It 

cools parched palates farthest south. It has 

snap and sparkle and goodness of taste. Nothing 

in Hires to create an unusual craving—nothing to 
unduly stimulate. 


When you step up to the fountain be sure you 
say “Hires”. For, when you get Hires, it’s brim- 
ming-over with the purity and exhilaration of the 
woods whence many of its ingredients came. But, 
be sure. If you simply say “rootbeer” you may 
be served some artificially flavored drink. You 
must say “Hires” to get Hires. 


Served at the best soda fountains. 


Juices of sarsaparilla, birch bark, ginger, 
juniper berries. Don’t these names fairly 
savor of fresh, woodsy tang? And pure cane 
sugar. There are seventeen reasons why you 
will find Hires good—the sixteen natural in- 
gredients—and the seventeenth is the delight- 
ful combination they make—yet you pay no 
more than for an artificially flavored substi- 
tute. 


We zealously guard the purity and blended 
goodness of Hires. Otherwise it wouldn’t be 
Hires. Hires is natural—pure. 


Whether in stone mug, glass or 


paper cup— equally refreshing. Hires is also carbonated by licensed 
bottlers. For sale in bottles so you can have Hires at home. 


THE CHARLES E. HIRES COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Hires contains juices of sixteen roots, barks, herbs and berries 
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RECONSTRUCTION ~- PROBLEMS 


“NATIONS IN REBIRTH ”—a series of articles prepared for THE LITERARY DIGEST and 
especially designed for High School Use 
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Epitor1aL Notre.—In the Educational Department of Tue Literary Dicest the claims of various nations for a new alinement of 


boundaries are presented as the self-same nations set them down. 


The decisions reached by the delegates at the Peace Conference will in 


due course be reported in the news record of Tue Lirerary DiGEst, as also the press comment from divers angles. 





UKRAINE 


the territory of Ukraine is made up of the steppes, 


‘sk SO-CALLED LITTLE RUSSIA — Two-thirds of 
great plains extending six hundred miles from the 


Karpathians to the Sea of Azov, and the tributaries of the River 


Don. Generally speaking, the steppes are devoid of trees, and 
the larger region, according to the New York World, from which 
we cite the following figures, is now under cultivation. The 
approximate area of Ukraine is 330,000 square miles, with a 
population estimated at 


altho in early history, language, religion, and customs they are 
one people. To quote this informant further: 


THE GREAT AND LITTLE RUSSIANS —“ The history of 
Russia does not begin with the history of the Great Russians, 
but with that of the Little Russians. The first Russian King- 
dom or principality was established in Kief, the capital of what 
is now Little Russia. When Kief was a flourishing town, carry- 
ing on trade with the Byzantine Empire, the north of Russia 
was still undeveloped. . Had no external forces interfered, Russia 

would perhaps have de- 








33,000,000. The largest 
seaport city is Odessa, enn <i 
on the Black Sea, with 
an approximate popula- 
tion of 650,000. Kief, 
the capital of Ukraine, 
has a population of 
626,000. In the New 
York World we read fur- 
ther that— 


“From the ninth to 
the fourteenth century 
Ukraine was an indepen- 


gan an era of domination > 
by the Lithuano - Poles, Ly ut 
which lasted for 25 ; 
: Scale of Miles 
years. During the ensu- 190 1 
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veloped its strength in the 
south and eventually be- 
come dominated by the 
Little Russians. How- 
ever,the Mongol invasions 
swept over the south- 
ern regions, driving the 
independent chiefs’ into 
the marshy and forested 
north. Kief, the ‘Mother 
of Russian Cities,’ as it 
is still known, was con- 
quered, while Moscow, in 
the heart of Great Rus- 
sia, took over its position. 

“It has been said, and 
not without justice, that 
had Kief continued as 
the capital of all Russia, 
the Ukrainian problem 
would never have arisen 











ing Cossack period, one 








and Little Russia would 





of revolt against foreign 
masters,: Ukraine reas- 
serted itself as ‘a free nation and formed a republic. The last 
vestige of this republic was removed in 1775 by Catherine the 
Great, Empress of Russia. Since that time Ukraine’s desire for 
independence never diminished. During the governmental dis- 
orders in Russia in 1917 an All-Ukraine Congress: assembled 
and prepared a manifesto for the establishment of a Ukraine 
Government ‘ without separation from Russia.’’ Minister 
Kerensky then granted autonomy to the Ukrainians. Following 
the overthrow of the Kerensky Government in November, 
1917; Ukraine declared itself a republic and made a separate 
peace with Germany. 

WHO THE UKRAINIANS ARE—The Ukrainians are nom- 
inally distinguished as the Little Russians, in contrast with the 
Russians generally considered, who are described as Great 
Russians. - The Little and the Great Russians constitute nine- 
tenths of the Russian race. White Russians make up the other 
tenth, and they are settled between the Great Russians of the 
north and the Little Russians of the south. This race allot- 
ment is very clearly shown by various writers on Ukraine, 
among whom we may mention Mr. Isaac Don Levine, author 
of “ The Resurrected Nations” (Frederick A. Stokes Company, 
New York). 

Ukraine, the word, means “ borderland,’”’ and was applied to 
the southern region of Russia by the Muscovites of the north. 
If the Little Russians, or Ukrainians, as Mr. Levine points cut, 
had been confined to Russia they would have come into pos- 
session of all the territory they inhabited. But some of them 
fell under the control of Austria-Hungary and became known 
as Ruthenes, or Ruthenians. Most so-called Ruthenians are 
to be found in eastern Galicia, So it happens that the Little 
Russians‘are' known by two names, Ukrainians and. Ruthenians, 


UKRAINE'S BOUNDARY CLAIMS. 





have considered itself as 
an integral a part of the 
country as Great Russia. The difference in the language of the 
two groups was only one of dialect. However, Muscovy was 
from the very beginning a highly centralized state, and Little 
Russia was never permitted to share in its councils and govern- 
ment. The result, of course, was the estrangement of the latter 
from its northern brother. 

“‘ Christianity entered Russia through the south: It was 
when Kief was just rising that its Grand Duke, Vladimir, 
joined the Greek Church, and had all the inhabitants of Kief 
baptized. After that Christianity spread northward and pene- 
trated into the vast country. Kief is even now a holy city to 
the religious Russians, and hundreds of thousands of pilgrims 
flock to its sacred places annually from every corner of Russia. 

“The Tatar invasions from the east drove many Little 
Russians westward, and they settled in western Bukowina, 
eastern Galicia, and the surrounding territory. It was here 
that the Little Russians becames known as Ruthenes in later 
years. This dispersal of the race weakened it, while to the north- 
west two great Powers were developing, Lithuania and Poland. 
The latter obtained control over Galicia in 1340, when the 
Polish King Casimir the Great established himself in Little 
Russia upon the death of its duke, in 1339. Lithuania also 
coveted part of that southern land, and the two kingdoms finally 
divided it among themselves, Lithuania taking the eastern 
regions of Little Russia. But Lithuania later became united 
with Poland, so that Little Russia, from the Karpathians to the ° 
Don, was incorporated with Greater Poland.” 


POLISH AND LITHUANIAN RULE IN UKRAINE—Reli- 
gious oppression, according to this informant, weighed upon the 
Orthodox Little Russians, who were disqualified from the Diets 
unless they conformed to Roman Catholic tenets. Originally the 
Little Russians were peasants, but the establishment of serfdom 
in the northern countries started a stream of freemen and crimi- 
nals to the southern steppes of the borderland—Ukraine. They 
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formed a nucleus for the Cossacks, free- 
lances banded together by the Polish 
Government - to face Tatar~ and Turkish 
invaders. Freedom was a doctrine of the 
Cossacks, and when the grip of the Lithu- 
anian and Polish nobles came close to 
imposing serfdom on the inhabitants of 
Ukraine, enmity sprang up between the 
Ukrainians and their masters. Religious 
and economic oppression, we are told, 
molded a national consciousness in the 
Little Russians, which, as usual, mani- 
fested itself in revolt. The spirit of re- 
bellion, prevalent all through Ukraine, was 
concentrated: in the independent Cossack 
communities located along the lower 
Dnieper River. The banner of -insurrec- 
tion was raised in 1648 by the Cossacks 
under the leadership of their great hetman 
Bogdan Khmelnitsky. We read then: 


A COSSACK LEADER—“ Khmelnitsky 
was a small Cossack landowner. He had 
been subjected to cruel ill-treatment by a 
Polish noble. Unable to obtain redress by 
law, he centered his efforts on consolidating 
the spirit of discontent among his brethren. 
With a force of Cossacks and Tatars he 
started out northward in 1648, annihilating 
all the Poles and Polish Jews.’ A Polish 
leader, Potocki, made an attempt to stop 
his march with a force of four thousand. 
This contingent was wiped out, and a week 
later another Polish army was disastrously 
defeated by the rebels. The rising now 
assumed vast proportions, hundreds of 
thousands of insurgent Ukrainians gather- 
ing about Khmelnitsky. The path of the 
Ukrainian advance was marked with un- 
exampled bloodshed. Terrible atrocities 
were committed; whole cities were wiped 
out, so deep was the feeling of revenge in 
the Cossack heart. Poland was fairly 
shaken. An enormous army of a quarter 
of a million was finally recruited by the 
Poles to stop the advancing warriors. The 
battle that ensued was a decisive victory 
for the Cossacks. 

“The Poles then offered terms to the 
Cossacks, but they were rejected by 
Khmelnitsky. Under the personal leader- 
ship of the King, the Poles continued 
desperately their efforts to subdue the 
rising. On the part of the Poles it was 
really a fight for the ‘privileges of the nobles 
and for religious intolerance,’ while the 
Cossacks fought for freedom. After many 
battles the latter were defeated and a peace 
was concluded, but one not of long dura- 
tion. Hostilities were renewed and the 
Cossacks found it necessary to transfer 
their allegiance to the Muscovite Czar. 
Khmelnitsky sent an envoy to the northern 
ruler offering Little Russia to him as an 
autonomous unit. The treaty of Pere- 
yaslav, concluded between Ukraine and 
Russia in 1654, stipulated that the former 
retain its separate organization under the 
egis of Moscow.” 


RESULTANT UKRAINE GOVERN- 
MENT—The Ukrainian governmental sys- 
tem was “crudely republican,” and en- 
dured even under the Czar’s suzerainty, 
according to treaty. If Khmelnitsky had 


lived long enough to establish firmly the 
proper relations with Moscow, Ukraine’s 
autonomy might have proved more or less 
durable. But he died in 1657, and Russia 
began to work toward the complete fusion 
of Little and Great Russia. By the peace 








of 1667, concluded between Russia and 
Poland, Poland obtained the part of 
Ukraine which adjoined it, with the result 
that this section lost its autonomy. 
Eastern Ukraine sought an alliance with 
Charles XII. of Sweden during the reign 
of Peter the Great in order to get rid of 
Russian rule. In the celebrated battle of 
Poltava, 1709, Sweden was disastrously 
defeated, and Ukrainian autonOmy was 
entirely abolished by Peter. At the same 
time as Ukraine’s political institution was 
being demolished, Russia initiated mea- 
sures of repression against the Ukrainian 
language, such as prohibition of the print- 
ing of Ukrainian books in 1720 and, soon 
after, the closing of Ukrainian schools. In 
1772 and 1793-95, when Poland was 
partitioned, those parts of Ukraine which 
belonged to it were taken over by Russia, 
except eastern Galicia and part of Buko- 
wina, which, known as Ruthenia, went 
to Austria as Polish territory. The modern 
Ukrainian problem, we are told, dates 
from this division, and is really a double 
problem, that of the Ukrainians in Russia 
and of the Ukrainians in Galicia. In the 
first country they were subjected to in- 
tense Russification, while in the second 
they were controlled by the Poles, who 
wished to have them Polonized. 

IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY— 
Advancing to the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, we are advised by Mr. 
Levine that Austria began a new method 
of dealing with Galicia. Formerly Austria 
had sustained the Poles in their attitude 
toward the Ruthenians. To curb the Poles 
and to embarrass Russia, before the war, 
Austria encouraged the national aspirations 
of Ukraine. It is reported that the Teuton 
monarchies designed a united autonomous 
Ukraine in order to weaken Russia. 
Ruthenian professorships were founded 
in the University of Lemberg and extensive 
literature from Galicia to propagate the 
spirit of Ukrainian nationalism was secret- 
ly circulated in Russian Ukraine. In the 
early years of the present century several 
Ukrainian revolutionary parties were oper- 
ating in Russia. We read then: 


“The conditions under which the 
Ukrainians lived in Galicia finally culmi- 
nated in a general strike in 1902, which 
extended over all of eastern Galicia. This 
was preceded, in 1897, by a conflict with the 
Poles, which resulted in the murder of 
eight Ukrainians and many wounded. In 
1900 two political parties were organized 
by the Ukrainians in Galicia. They de- 
manded the division of Galicia into two 
parts, Eastern and Western, the former to 
be constituted as a separate Ukrainian 
province. It was these parties who were 
responsible for the strike in 1902 and for 
the numerous subsequent demonstrations. 
The revolutionary outbreaks in Russia in 
1905 reverberated in eastern Galicia, and 
the Ukrainian movement there gained in 
intensity just as the Polish policy of sup- 
pression grew in severity. The dramatic 
climax of the contest occurred in 1908 when 
the Polish governor of Galicia, Count 
Potocki, was shot by Miroslav Sichinsky, a 
Ukrainian student. The indictment of the 





assassin recognized the fact that the shoot- 
ing was the outcome of the struggle of the 


Ukrainian peasants against’ the Polish - 


nobility, admitting that the slain governor 
supported the Russian policy in Galicia. 
In 1913 a semiofficial Russian statement 
said that a secret pact between the Polish 
leaders in Galicia and the Russian Prime 
Minister Stolypin was in existence. This 
agreement apparently was the result of 
the menace which the Ukrainian demo- 
cratic movement constituted to both the 
Russian autocracy and Polish aristocracy. 
Sichinsky escaped and made his way to the 
United States, where he was admitted 
after the United States Government 
held his offense to have been a political 
act. 

“The Great War brought Galicia into 
the international arena. The Russian 
armies occupied Galicia in 1914, and im- 
mediately the Czar’s government institut- 
ed a campaign of Russification there. The 
reactionary Russian Governor - General, 
Count Bobrinsky, issued a proclamation 
in which he announced that he considered 
‘ Lemberg, in East Galicia, the real cradle 
of Great Russia, since the original popula- 
tion was Russian,’ and that he intended to 
reorganize the country on the basis of 
Russian ideals. The Russian language was 
immediately introduced and the Ukrainian 
prohibited. Russian officials were ap- 
pointed and the Ruthenian Uniate Church 
subjected to persecution. The Ukrainian 
deputy Levitsky protested in the Austrian 
parliament against the Russian activities, 
while in the Russian Duma the same 
methods were denounced by the radical 
members. When the Russians were driven 
out of Galicia and Russian Poland was 
occupied by the Central Powers, the latter 
sought.to win the support of the Poles by 
setting up a reunited: Poland under their 
protection. The Ukrainians in Galicia 
were alarmed at the prospect of being in- 
corporated in Poland and again raised 
their voices for autonomy.”’ 


THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION — But 
the outburst of the Russian revolution, 
Mr. Levine relates, ‘‘ quickly gave birth ” 
to a Ukrainian National Assembly, or 
Rada, which met at Kief. The hope of the 
Ukrainian nationalists was a union with 
free Russia on a federal basis. Unfor- 
tunately, we are told, the provisional 
governments of Lvov and Kerensky “still 
dreamed of a centralized and indivisible 
Russia.”” If Kerensky had realized 
Ukraine’s jvst demands for autonomy, 
according to Mr. Levine, the later course 
of events might have been different, for 
Ukraine did not come under the domina- 
tion of the Bolsheviki when they seized 
the government in Petrograd. Nationalist 
Ukraine, nevertheless, adopted an open 
mind toward Russia, altho the ‘ separa- 
tists,” mostly Austrophiles from Ruthenia, 
attained considerable influence in Ukrain- 
jan circles. But to prove that Ukraine’s 
liberal policy held sway, Mr. Levine 
quotes the proclamation of the Ukrainian 
National Council, dated November 20, 
1917, which is the Ukraine’s declaration 
of independence, and reads in part a3 
follows: 


“ Ukrainian people and all peoples of 
the Ukraine!. Au hour of trials and diffi- 
culties has come for the land of the Russian 
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Expensive repairs can be avoided by 
taking a little care to protect the 
surface of the metal trim on your 
buildings. Remember how it is 
exposed. Keep it well protected 
and rust won’t have a chance. 








If we ever stopped to count the 
number of feet that pass up and 
down the door steps of our homes, 
we would appreciate better what 
their surface has ‘to stand. Once 
the wood gets really worn, through 
lack of protection, it never can be 
made to look as good as new.” A 
tough coat of protection saves the 
surface, 
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OME furniture never 

seems to grow old. Old 
in its association, yes. Old, 
too, in an affection we some- 
times have for even inanimate 
things — but not old in the 
sense of shabbiness. 


Protection of the surface is 
the secret of the continued 
good looks of furniture. It 
is the surface of the furniture 
that bears the burden of con- 
stant wear. It is the surface 
we see. As long as the surface 
is kept protected, good furni- 
ture stays good and grows 
more valuable yearly. 


And furniture, after all, only 
illustrates a point. 


In your case, the surface in 
danger may be something very 


Why some Furniture 
never seems to grow old 


different—as different as the 
metal trim on your building, 
or the steps of your house. 
As daily wear affects the sur- 
face of furniture, so rust affects 
metal and scuffing feet affect 
door steps. 


“Save the surface and you 
save all.” 


Surfate gives the first foot- 
hold to wear, rust, decay and 
all destruction. The gospel 
of thrift as applied to the 
things we own is the gospel 
of preserving the surface. 


¢ 


We have. prepared a book which you will find 


as interesting as it is valuable. It will tell you 
some startling new ‘t ‘ngs about preventing loss, 
through surface tion. Thoroughly illus- 
trated. Send fo: .opy. Address Educational 


Committee, Save the Surface Campaign, Room 
632, The Bourse, Philadelphia. 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT 


is issued by the Educational Committee representing the Paint, 


Varnish and Allied Industries, 


whose products, taken as a 


whole, serve the primary purposes of preserving, protecting and 
beautifying the innumerable products of the lumber, metal, 
cement and manufacturing industries, and their divisions. 





"SAVE THE SURFACE -AND YOU SAVE ALL” Faint. Varnish 







“MANUFACTURED 
PRODUCTS SURFACES 
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Writes a Strong, Rich Blue 


Every. bottle of Carter’s Writing Fluid is uniform in strength. 
If you have been having trouble with your ink, if it has been 
weak or muddy in color — 


if you want a clear, snappy 
color that flows freely from 
your pen, that makes writing 
a pleasure, then ask for 


CARTER’S 
WRITING FLUID 


The intensity of the Carter Blue is an 
indication of Carter Quality. No. dye, 
however good, can be successfully in- 
corporated with a poorly developed or 
muddy base. The pleasing Carter color 
may be traced directly back through 
the Carter laboratories 


—to the rigid selection of raw ma- 
terials and their proper handling, 


— to the nine exacting laboratory tests 
to which each lot of ink is subjected, 


— to constant experimentation guided 
by sixty years of experience as manufactur- 
ing chemists, 

— in short, to the highest standards of 
manufacture, reinforced by our laboratory 
ideal, 

« Nothing so good that it 
can’t be better.” 


THE CARTER’S INK COMPANY 


Manufacturing Chemists 
BOSTON MONTREAL 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
































Republic. In the north, in the capitals 
(Petrograd and Moscow), a bloody, inter- 
necine struggle is in progress. A central 
government no longer exists, and anarchy, 
disorder, and ruin are spreading through- 
out the state. ¥ 

“Our country also is in danger. With- 
out a strong, united, and popular gov- 
ernment, Ukraine also may fall into 
the abyss of civil war, slaughter, and 
destruction. 

“ People of Ukraine, you, together with 
the brother peoples of Ukraine, have en- 
trusted us with the task of protecting 
rights won by struggle, of creating order 
and building up a new life in our land. 
And we, the Ukrainian Central Rada, by 
your will, for the sake of creating order 
in our country and for the sake of saving 
the whole of Russia, announce that hence- 
forth Ukraine becomes the Ukrainian 
National Republic. - Without separating 
from the Russian Republic and preserv- 
ing its unity, we take up our stand firmly 
on our lands that with our strength we may 
help the whole of Russia and that the 
whole Russian Kepublic may become a 


“* Likewise we shall insist that at the 
Peace Congress the rights of the Ukrainian 
people in Russia and outside Russia shall 
not be infringed in the treaty of peace. 
But until peace comes every citizen of the 
Republic of Ukraine, together with the 
citizens of all the peoples of the Rus- 
sian Republic, must stand firmly in their 
positions both at the front and in the 


“ Citizens! In the name of the National 
Ukrainian Republic in federal Russia, we, 
the Ukrainian Central Rada, call upon all 
to struggle resolutely with all forms of an- 
archy and disorder, and to help in the great 
work of building up new state forms, which 
will give the great and powerful Russian 
Republic health, strength, and a new future. 
The working out of these forms must be 
carried out at the Ukrainian and all- 
Russian Constituent Assemblies.” 


EFFECT OF BOLSHEVISM — Between 
Ukrainian Nationalism and Bolshevism in 
Ukraine there began a struggle as the 
effect of the overwhelming Bolshevik wave 
in Russia. The struggle did not last 
long, Mr. Levine reminds us, because the 
Wkrainian nationalist element was sup- 
ported by the Central who 
were “naturally interested in disrupting 
Russia.” The Ukrainians made a separ- 
ate peace with the Central Powers and 
we are told that— 


Powers, 


“As a result of the separate peace the 
Teutons extended their influence in Ukraine 
and finally dissolved the Ukrainian Nation- 
al Rada and set up in its stead a dictator- 
ship headed by Hetman Skoropadsky, who 
remained in power leaning on. German 
bayonets. The downfall of the Central 
Powers naturally led to the downfall of 
their puppet. The breakup of Austria 
liberated the Austrian Ukrainians, or 
Ruthenians, and there was no apparent 
obstacle toward their union with Russian 
Ukraine. But such an obstacle did arise 
as soon as the Poles learned that the 
Ukrainian National Council took over the 
administration of eastern Galicia. The 
former would not admit the national 
claims of.the Ruthenians, and war be- 
tween the two races opened when Lemberg 
was occupied by the Ukrainians. Polish 
troops reeconquered the city, but the 





Ukrainians besieged it again in January, 
1919. e 

“The Ukrainian problem is fairly com- 
plicated. The Russian Ukrainians do not 
demand complete separation from Russia, 
realizing that it would cut off the latter 
from the Black Sea and virtually strangle 
the hundred-million nation to the north. 
Russian Ukraine would therefore prefer to 
become an autonomous member of an all- 
Russian federation. The Ukrainians in 
talicia and Bukowina are actuated by two 
motives mainly. First, liberation from the 
yoke of the Polish nobility and separation 
from Poland. Secondly, reunion with 
their brethren to the east. 

“If the principle of self-determination 
be justly applied to the Ukrainian prob- 
lem, its solution would necessarily follow 
ethnic lines. But these lines are rather 
vague in the east and north, where the 
Little Russians and Great Russians and 
White Russians are merged. The Ukrainian 
National Council claimed in Russia for 
Ukraine the provinces of Kief, Podolia, 
Volhynia, Chernigof Poltava, Kharkof, 
Yekaterinoslav, Kherson, and Tauris (less 
the Crimea). In addition, it claimed some 
districts of other adjoining provinces, 
including that of Kholm, which the Poles 
also claimed for Poland, thus creating 
another Polish-Ukrainian quarrel. The 
main dispute is, of course, in Galicia. The 
Poles claim Lemberg, the capital of 
eastern Galicia, on the ground that a 
majority of its inhabitants are Poles. 
Counting the Polish Jews, this is true of 
Lemberg and its immediate vicinity. But 

o the Polish Jews prefer Poland to 
Ukraine? And what about the indispu- 
table fact that the larger territory in the 
midst of which Lemberg is situated is 
inhahited by a majority of Ukrainians? 

“When the ethnographic frontiers of 
Ukraine are drawn, it emerges:a vast 
country, stretching from the Karpathians 
to the Caucasus. On the south it is 
bounded by the Black Sea, Roumania, 
and Hungary; on the west, by Czecho- 
Solvakia and Poland; on the north and 
east by Russia. According to the Russian 
Imperial census of 1897 there were 22,- 
000,000 “Ukrainians in Russia, and their 
number must have considerably increased 
in the following twenty years. In eastern 
Jalicia and Bukowina there were 4,000,000 
Ukrainians, bringing the present total for 
the nation well above 30,000,000, spread 
over more than three hundred thousand 
square miles, a territory almost as large as 
France and Spain combined. 

“Ukraine is an extremely fertile and 
wealthy country. Without Ukraine, Russia 
would be unable to breathe and prosper. 
A settlement of the Ukrainian problem 
can therefore not be effected without 
consideration for Russia, as the latter 
would sooner or later break the barrier 
of an independent Ukraine and provoke 
another war. The Ukrainians realize 
this and, while pleading for the recogni- 
tion of their national rights, express their 
willingness to enter a federation of Russian 
states patterned after the United States 
of America.” 


LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE— A 
high place among Slavie languages is 
allotted to the Ukrainian, which is said to 
be the most melodious of Slavic tongues, 
and, next to the Italian, the language most 
suitable for singing. Of greatest im- 
portance, however, is the richness of the 
language, we learn from the volume, en- 
titled ‘‘Ukraine,” by Stephen Rudnitsky 
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(Ukrainian Alliance of America, New 
York), who tells us further.that: 


“The common people have collected and 
preserved the treasures of the Ukrainian 
language. While the vocabulary of an 
English farmer, according to Ratzel, does 
not include more than three hundred words, 
the Ukrainian peasant uses as many 
thousands. And, incidentally, the purity 
of the language is remarkable. Barely 
a few borrowed words have been intro- 
duced into the language of the people 
through the centuries of contact with 
neighboring peoples. They disappear en- 
tirely amid the wealth of pure Ukrainian 
words. What interests us geographers and 
natural scientists most of all is the won- 
derful wealth of the colloquial language in 
very striking names for surface forms, 
natural phenomena, plants, and animals. 
The construction and codification of the 
Ukrainian terminology of natural sciences 
and geography were, therefore, very easy. 
The infant science of the Ukraine pos- 
sesses a terminology which, for example, 
far surpasses the Russian. 

“The most important proofs of the in- 
dependence of the Ukrainian language are 
Ukrainian literature and Ukrainian science. 
The Ukrainian language has given proof, 
through its development of a thousand 
years, that it is capable of giving expression 
to the loftiest products of human feeling 
and human intellect.” 





LAKES FULL OF EPSOM SALTS—On 
Kruger Mountain in the State of Wash- 
ington, within a few miles of each other, 
are two lakes, one on each side of the in- 
ternational boundary, from which large 
amounts of natural Epsom salts have been 
mined and shipped. Says a writer in 
The Mining and Scientific Press (San 
Francisco, March !): 


“‘Photographs of the lakes, made in 
connection with a study of the occurrence 
by Olaf P. Jenkins, suggest a snow- 
covered field with dark areas, nearly cir- 
cular, and occupying about half the total 
area. The dark spots are shallow pools of 
brine, immediately beneath which are 
solid rocklike masses of epsomite. The 
areas between the spots are white and 
consist of efflorescent salts resting on black 
mud. During the rainy season the rise of 
water in the lakes causes the spotted ap- 
pearance to vanish. The smaller of the 
lakes is in Washington, and contains nearly 
pure magnesium sulfate. The Canadian 
lake contains sodium sulfate (Glauber’s 
salts) mixed with magnesium sulfate. 
Other lakes in the vicinity show. a pre- 
dominance of sodium sulfate. Rocks in 
the vicinity contain pyrite and pyrrhotite. 
These may, upon oxidation, have pro- 
duced sulfates, which reacted with the 
magnesia and lime of the rocks. This 
view is supported by the fact that between 
the epsomite and the underlying me- 
tamorphie rocks is a thin layer of gypsum. 
A point of much interest is the expansive 
foree with which a saturated solution of 
the Epsom Salts crystallizes upon a sudden 
drop in the temperature. This was suf- 
ficient to split a three-inch iron pipe from 
end to end. It was also found that 
crystallizing salts could not be kept in 
wooden tanks, as the solution would work 
into the cracks and upon crystallization 
would open the joints. Such tanks had 
to be lined with metal.” 
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OEMS inspired by children are not 

frequently encountered, altho children 
fn themselves appeal to all that is lyrie 
and imaginative in the adult mind. In 
the volume entitled ‘‘Candles That Burn,” 
by Aline Kilmer (George H. Doran Com- 
pany, New York), several of the most 
successful examples of her art are written 
about hep children. One feels in these 
poems an accurate understanding of the 
ehild’s mind together with an enthusiasm 
about children and the world of their own 
they inhabit. Take for example— 


EXPERIENCE 
By Autne KILMER _ 


Deborah danced, when she was two, 

As buttercups and daffodils do; 

Spirited, frail, naively. bold, 

Her hair a ruffied crest of gold, 

And whenever she spoke her voice went singing 
Like water up from a fountain springing. 


But now her step is quiet and slow; 

She walks the way primroses go; 

Her hair is yellow instead of gilt, 

Her voice is losing its lovely lilt, 

And in place of her wild, delightful ways 
A quaint precision rules her days. 


For Deborah now is three, and oh, 
She knows so much that she did not know. 
In “Justice” we have a quaint and 
humorous exhibit of jurisprudence in the 
.world of children. The code as revealed 
to us here has tribal simplicity, and it is 
not to be doubted that in the end the 
judge and the two litigants were all 
three satisfied. 
JUSTICE 
By ALINE KILMER 
Michael, come in! Stop crying at the door. 
Come in and see the evil you have done. - 
Here is your sister's doll with one leg gone, 
Naked and helpless on the playroom floor. 
“* Poor child! poor child! now he can never stand. 
With one leg less he could not even sit!"’ 
She mourned, but first, with swift avenging hand 
She smote, and I am proud of her for it. 


Michael, my sympathies are all for you. 
Your cherub mouth, your miserable eyes, 
Your gray-blue smock tear-spattered and your 
cries 
Shatter my heart, but what am I to do? 
He was her baby and the fear of bears 
Lay heavy on him so he could not sleep 
But in the crook of her dear arm, she swears. 
So, Michael, she was right and you must weep. 


It will be recalled that Mrs. Kilmer is 
the widow of Sergeant Joyce Kilmer, who 
‘was killed in action in France, July 31, 
1918. The folowing lines were evidently 
written before his heroic death. 


IN SPRING 
By ALINE KILMER 


1 do not know which is worse when you are away: 
Long gray days with the lisping sound of the rain 
And then when the lilac dusk is beginning to fall 
The thought that perhaps you may never come 
back again; 


Or days when the world is a shimmet of blue and 
gold, 
Sparkling newly all in the dear spring weather, 
‘When with a heart that is torn apart by pain 
I walk alone in ways that we went together. 


Few of Belgium’s devastated towns 
have won the sympathy of the Allied mind 
so deeply as Ypres. There are two reasons 
why ‘‘ Wipers” holds an affectionate place 








in memory: one is the heroic defense made 
by British and Canadian troops there, and 
the other is the sacrilege that a town so 
beautiful and thriving throughout its 
history should have been torn to pieces. 
An anonymous writer in Punch gives us a 
charming tho melancholy picture of it 
to-day in— 


THE SWANS OF YPRES 


Ypres was once a weaving town, 

Where merchants jostled up and down 
And merry shuttles used to ply; 

On the looms the fleeces were 

Brought from the mart at Winchester, 
And silver flax from Burgundy. 


Who is weaving there to-night? 
Only the moon, whose shuttle white 
Makes silver warp on dike and pond; 
Her hands fling veils of lily-woof 
On riven spire and open roof 
And on the haggard marsh beyond. 


No happy ghosts or fairies haunt 
The ancient.city, huddling gaunt, 
Where wagons crawl with anxious wheel 
And o’er the marshland desolate 
Win slowly to the battered gate 
That Flemings call the Gate of Lille 


Yet by some wonder it befalis 

That, where the lonely outer walls 
Brood in the silent pool below, 

Among the sedges of the moat, 

Like lilies furled, the two swans float ; e 
“The Swans of Ypres’’ men call them now. 


They have heard guns and many men 
Come and depart and come again, 

They have seen strange disastrous things, 
When fire and fume rolled o’er their nest; 
But changeless and aloof they rest, 

The Swans of Ypres, with folded wings. 


The havoe wrought by the German 
submarines on Allied tonnage, it will be 
recalled, caused the relaunching of many 
a ship that had long been left aside as so 
much junk. In stirring chantey tones 
another Punch contributor records the 
return of these hulls to their native seas— 
the seas of the world. 


THE OLD SHIPS 
By C. F. 8. 

They called ‘em from the breakers’ yards, the 
shores of Dead Men's Bay, 

From coaling wharves the wide world round, red- 
rusty where they lay, 

And chipped and calked and scoured and tarred 
and sent ‘em on their way. 


It didn’t matter what they were nor what they 
once had been, 

They cleared the decks of harbor-junk and scraped 
the stringers clean, 

And turned 'em out to try their luck with the 
mine and submarine. . . . 


With a scatter o’ pitch and a plate or two, 
And she’s fit for the risks o’ war— 

Fit for to carry a freight or two, 
The same as she used before; 

To carry a cargo here and there, 

And what she carries she don’t much care. 

Boxes or barrels or balks or bales, 

Coal or cotton or nuts or nails, 

Pork or pepper or Spanish beans, 

Mules or millet or sewing-machines, 

Or a trifle o’ lumber from Hastings Mill .. . 

She's carried ‘em all and she'll carry ‘em still, 
The same as she’s done before. 


And some were waiting for a freight, and some 
were laid away, 

And some were liners that had broke all records 
in their day, 

And some were common eight-knot tramps that 

couldn’t make it pay. 
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And some were has-been sailing cracks of famous 
old renown, 
Had logged their eighteen easy, when they ran 
their easting down 
With cargo, mails, and passengers bound South 
- from London Town. . . . 


With a handful or two o’ ratline stuff, 
And she’s fit for to sail once more; 

She’s rigged and she’s ready and right enough, 
The same as she was before; 

The same old ship on the same old road 

She’s always used and she’s always knowed. 

For there isn’t a blooming wind can blow 

In all the latitudes, high or low, 

Nor there isn’t a kind of sea that rolls, 

From both the Tropics to both the Poles, 

But she’s knowed ‘em all since she sailed sou’ 

Spain, 

She’s weathered the lot, and she'll do it again, 

The same as she’s done before. 


And sail or steam or coasting craft, the big ships 
with the small, 
The barges which were steamers once, the hulks 
that once were tall, 
They wanted tonnage cruel bad, and so they 
fetched ’em all. 
And some went out as fighting-craft and shipped a 
fighting crew, 
But most they tramped the same old road they 
always used to do, 
With a crowd of merchant-sailormen, as might 
be me or you... . 
With a lick o’ paint and a bucket o’ tar, 
And she’s fit for the seas once more, 
To carry the Duster near and far, 
The same as she used before; 
The same old Rag on the same old round, 
Bar Light vessel and Puget Sound, 
Brass and Bonny and Grand Bassam, 
Both the Rios and Rotterdam— 
Dutch and Dagoes, niggers and Chinks, 
Palms and fireflies, spices and stinks— 
Portland (Oregon), Portland (Maine), 
She’s been there once and she'll go there again, 
The same as she’s been before. 


Their bones are strewed to every tide from Torres 
Strait to Tyne— 

God’s truth, they’ve paid their blooming dues to 
the tin-fish and the mine, 

By storm or calm, by night or day, from Longships 
light to Line. 


With a bomb or a mine or a bursting shell, 
And she'll follow the seas no more, 
She’s fetched and carried and served you well, 
The same as she’s done before— e 
They’ ve fetched and carried and gone their way, 
As good ships should and as brave men may .. . 
And we'll build ‘em still, and we'll breed ‘em 
again, 
The same good ships and the same good men, 
The same—the same—the same as we've 
done before! 


As the dedication to his latest book of 
sketches, ‘‘Out and About London” (Henry 
Holt & Co., New York), Thomas Burke, 
author of ‘‘Limehouse Nights” and 
**Nights in London,” inscribes the following 
verses: 

DEDICATION 
By THOMAS BURKE 
Lady, the world is old, and we are young. 

The world is old to-night and full of tears 
And tumbled dreams, and all its songs are sung, 

And echoes rise no more from the tombed years. 
Lady, the world is old, but we are young. 


Once only shines the mellow moon so fair; 
One speck of Time is Love's Eternity. 

Once only can the stars so light your hair, 
And the night make your eyes my psaltery. 

Lady, the world is old. Love still is young. 


Let us take hand ere the swift momeht end. 
My heart is but a lamp to light your way, 

My song your counselor, my love your friend, 
Your soul the shrine whereat I kneel and pray. 

Lady, the world grows old. Let us be Young 
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f. yarmasaaungs degree of 
economy Is an outstand-. 
| ing result of the Hupmobile’s 
_ eleven-year development of 
the four-cylinder principle. - 





Even owners of The Comfort 
| Car are often surprised at the 
| mules-per-gallon they get 
_ ‘from gasoline and oil, the 
miles-per-set on tires. 





Economy has gone hand in 
hand with dependability and 
uncommon performance in 
giving the Hupmobile the 
reputation of being an extra- 
ordinary motor car. 
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Brunswick Tires 


Cost No More | 
Than Others 





Yet By Every 
Standard 
They Would 
Bring More 





SUPER-TIRE, like the Brunswick, built regardless of factory costs, would 
ordinarily be put out at a slightly higher price. And to many men that slightly 
higher price would be pocket-book evidence of superiority. 

But the Brunswick idea has always been, for 74 years now, to save in distribution costs, 
rather than manufacturing costs. 

And that is why the name “Brunswick” has come. to symbolize the utmost for one’s 
money. In every line the House of Brunswick has entered, it has won confidence by adhering 
to this principle. 


. , In tire-building, the whole secret of a superior product lies in To attain the Brunswick standard means 
the policies of the maker. combining these known betterments and 
There is nothing exclusive now in the tire industry. Any willing avoiding the shortcomings. . 
maker can build a super-tire. But costs and competition modify Guidance in these matters is positive 
ideals. when the results of our test department 


tate tien 3 ae ae st. and laboratory-are studied. We have tested 
the venreman Pan Se pay periection’s price, and get it , and analyzed over 200 different types of 
And to rise or fall on the result. We have found it a paying tires. 

idea, even though the profit margin is slight. 


That Brunswick standards appeal to the 
discriminating owner is evidenced by the 
growing demand for Brunswick Tires. 


In tire building there are certain 
approved features known to all. 
Certain fabrics are preferable. 


Certain formulas, certain methods The country over men are advising one 

bring better results. Certain side- another to rely on Brunswicks. One 

wall construction means greater Brunswick is sufficient confirmation. One 

endurance. will prove to you, too, that you’ll want ALL 
There are many additions, each Brunswicks. 

one expensive, which, when com- One will convince you that better tires 

bined, add vastly to tire mileage. are impossible. Or better tubes. 


ries 


and Tubes—Plain, Skid-Not and Ribbed Treads 








There’s a Brunswick Tire for Every Car—Cord, Fabric, Solid Truck 
We Offer to Dealers a Unique Opportunity. Write us for Proposition 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company, Sacre! 623-633 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Branches in the Principal Cities of United States and Canada 
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THIS MAN HAS EXPERIENCED THE 
DOUBTFUL BLESSINGS OF 
RUSSIAN BOLSHEVISM 





ITH the presses printing money at 
top speed day and night and every- 
body counterfeiting it wholesale, prices 
have naturally skyrocketed in Russia to 
dizzy heights. Increasing the price of a 
cab-fare from 18 cents to $55 and getting 
away with it is a feat beyond even the 
wildest dreams of the most frenzied war- 
profiteer that ever disgraced the fair land 
of America. But they do such things in 
Russia under the rule of the governmental 
nightmare now prevailing there known as 
Bolshevism. A writer in The Western 
Electric News (New York), Mr. B. Frey- 
man, an American citizen of Russian birth, 
who has recently returned to the United 
States after a four-year stay in Russia, 
says that when he and his wife reached 
Petrograd in 1914 the legal rate for cabs 
carrying two passengers was eighteen 
cents. When he came away in 1918 he 
paid 110 rubles, or fifty-five dollars, which, 
he says, is the cost of a first-class steamer 
passage from Libau, Russia, to New. York 
City. He adds that at such prices but 
few people indulge in cab-rides except men 
in uniforms, most of them government 
leaders, who frequently ride in carriages 
with pretty women to rest their brains 
from the exhausting task of settling 
weighty affairs of state by doing nothing 
and talking much. He draws an illuminat- 
ing picture of conditions as they exist in 
Russia under the Bolshevik régime. His 
story begins with a brief reference to the 
state of affairs right after the beginning of 
the war. Prosperity in Russia was general 
at that time, he says, for practically all 
industries were converted to war-purposes 
and swamped with government work. 
He goes on: 

Money was plentiful—just a little too 
plentiful to keep its normal value, altho 
it only depreciated about one-third during 
the Czar’s régime. However, coins soon 
disappeared completely, as the Govern- 
ment withdrew them from circulation when 
it became apparent that they were being 
hoarded by speculators, and that the base- 
metal coins were being gathered in by 


Germany for the metal they contained. ~ 


In place of the small-denomination coins, 
the authorities put out paper money with 
the same face printing as the regular 
postage-stamps. On the back, instead of 
paste, they bore a notice reading: ‘“‘Has 
the same purchasing value as a coin of the 
same denomination.” Of course, it was 
the easiest thing in the world to counterfeit 
this currency, and many formerly un- 
profitable printing-presses began at once 
to make money. Some of the counter- 
feiters even humorously replaced the 
government notice on the back by another, 
which ran: ‘‘How much are ours worse 








than yours?” As the two notices are about 
the same length in Russian, these coun- 
terfeits passed quite freely among the 
illiterate masses, and even among the more 
intelligent people, who seldom took the 
trouble to examine them closely. 


Passing over the Kerensky rule just 
after the revolution of March, 1917, the 
writer goes on to the accession of the 
Bolshevik forees under Lenine, in that 
connection shedding some light on certain 
traits of Russian character which explain 
in part how Bolshevism can flourish in 
Russia: 


When he came into control of the gov- 
ernment Lenine’s first use of his new 
power was to issue a series of decrees, 
informing the workingmen and peasants 
that all property and all power belonged 
to them, and inviting them to take con- 
trol of both. In the country districts, 
especially, the masses took him at his word. 
The average uneducated Russian is noto- 
riously literal-minded. I remember an 
incident that well illustrates this mental 
trait: I was riding on a railroad-train 
early in May one year. The day was 
unusually warm, but in spite of that the 
steam was on and the coaches were op- 
pressively hot. We complained to the 
eonductor, but he refused to shut off the 
steam because the railroad rules said heat- 
ing should stop on May 15, and it was then 
only the 11th. 

To this literal-mindedness of the un- 
educated is added another trait, common 
to all Russians—the fondness for a ‘‘rough- 
house.”” No Russian ever quite outgrows 
the desire to smash and destroy things. 
It gives a pleasurable excitement. Fash- 
ionable restaurahts often close a night’s 
business with practically every dish in the 
place broken. 

So when the peasants got Lenine’s 
decree, they obeyed it literally and thor- 
oughly. After seizing the large estates 
and carrying away everything they had 
any immediate use for, they proceeded 
to break, burn, or otherwise destroy 
everything else on the premises. In many 
districts they extended this process to the 
property of the small farmers, who culti- 
vated their own land. Barns filled with 
grain and farm implements went along with 
the rest. 

Alt of this meant starvation for the 
cities. The sale of foodstuffs had been 
entirely in the hands of the landowners. 
With them dispossest, and their stores 
confiscated or destroyed, the source of 
supply was practically wiped out. Prices 
for what food could be had in the cities rose 
to enormous figures. Returned soldiers 
and others worked up a profitable trade by 
making daily trips into country districts, 
bringing back provisions and selling them 
secretly, regardless of government re- 
strictions and rationing cards. 

There were, of course, attempts by 
Lenine’s Government to supply food and 
to limit prices, but neither was very suc- 
cessful. Lenine even went so far as to send 
an army into the rural districts to compel 
the farmers to supply food, which they 
had refused to do at the prices fixt by the 
city Soviets. Many of the farmers even 
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objected to trading for money at all, as 
they were unable to buy anything with it, 
since practically every commodity was 
almost unobtainable. However, the Red 
Army. did not hesitate to “‘ persuade” them 
with bayonets and machine guns when 
necessary, and many small but fierce battles 
resulted. 

All this time conditions were growing 
worse and worse in the cities. We ate 
whatever we could get, and that means 
very little. A meal consisting of*a pound 
of potatoes, half a pound of rice, a pound 
of fish and a little tomato purée cost about 
25 to 30 mbles. (The prewar value of a 
ruble was a little over 50 cents in United 
States money.) A well-to-do friend of ours 
last year gave her regular Easter dinner 
to five guests. In Russia, Easter is a 
feast day corresponding somewhat to 
Thanksgiving day in America, except that 
a ham occupies the position of honor filled 
by the turkey in this country. This lady 
served a simple meal that would have 
cost about 25 rubles in 1914. In 1917 a 
similar dinner had cost her 50 rubles. But 
last Easter the cost was 1,000rubles. Those 
prices show very clearly how government 
by conversation works out in practise. A 
rise in food-prices of 2,000 per cent. in 
one year! That makes the so-called “high 
eost of living” in the United States look 
very moderate—so moderate, indeed, that 
for a while after our return we could hardly 
credit it. An amusing proof of that fact 
was furnished shortly after we reached 
America, when Mrs. Freyman went market- 
ing for her sister, whom we were visiting. 
She was to get five or six pork-chops at the 
meat-market. When the butcher named 
the price at 50 cents she asked him to 
repeat it, and then handed him a dollar 
and fifty cents, feeling sure she had not 
heard him correctly. He handed back the 
dollar and stuck to his original price, but 
after all that, when she returned to the 
house she reported the “mistake” the 
butcher had made. It was at that time 
almost impossible for her to adjust herself 
to the idea that over a pound of meat 
could be bought for 50 cents (one ruble). 

That gives some idea of food-conditions 
in Russia, and how the purchasing power 
of money had diminished. And to make 
matters worse, industry was now almost 
at a standstill. Many factories had closed 
from lack of raw materials, and from 
general inability to operate under Bol- 
shevik conditions. Some had lost part, 
or all, of their machinery and tools be- 
cause of a too individualistic interpreta- 
tion of Lenine’s doctrines. Many of the 
workmen had taken his decrees to mean 
that property belonged to them personally, 
not merely as a group, so they had pro- 
ceeded to help themselves to everything 
they could use or sell, just as the peasants 
had done in the rural districts. 

. 


The writer then explains the methods 
by which everybody is forced to join the 
Reds. He was employed in a factory 
making telegraph apparatus, and says this 
factory kept aloof from the movement for 
a long time. Then one day the bank re- 
fused to let them have money for their 
pay-roll unless the firm’s draft bore the 
signature of the Workmen’s Control 
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“You’ve Solved the 
Baked Bean Problem” 


At the Van Camp laboratories we servé 
Baked Beans to countless interested people. 
Among them are doctors, who come to 
congratulate our scientists on solving the 
Baked Bean problem. 


Crisped and Broken 
Hard to Digest 

Every doctor knows that old-style baked 
beans were unfit. So do most other people. 

They were not one-fourth baked. Diges- 
tion was difficult. Yet the beans were 
crisped and broken by the heat. 

Some years ago the Van Camp scientific 
cooks took up this baked bean problem. 
They found what beans were best for 
baking, and they select them by analysis. 

Hard water makes the skins tough. So 
they free the boiling water from minerals. 


And they devised steam ovens, where 
beans could be baked for hours at high heat 
without either crisping or bursting. 


A Four-Year Dish 


Then came the sauce problem. These 
culinary experts compared 856 recipes. Step 
by step they thus attained the utmost in 
tang and zest. Now they, Bake that sauce 
with the beans. 

It took four years to perfect this dish. 
But the result is beans. four times better 
baked, yet mealy and whole and nutty. 
And a zest which gives them multiplied 
delights. 

If you don’t know Van Camp’s you should 
find it out. You owe that to yourself. It 
will change your every idea of Baked Beans. 


VAN CAMPS 


Baked With the Van Camp Sauce—Also Baked Without the Sauce 





Soups Evaporated Milk 
Chili Con Carne 





Other Van Camp Products Include 


Catsup 


Prepared in the Van Camp Kitchens at Indianapolis 


Spaghetti Peanut Butter 
Chili Sauce, etc. 











Van Camp’s Soups 
18 Kinds 








Van Camp’s 
Spaghetti 








Van Camp’s 
Peanut Butter 














Committee. Such committees were | sup- 
posed to exist in every factory, often being 
composed of the most unskilled and igno- 
rant members of the force, to whom never- 
theless the factory heads were subordinate. 
On this occasion, when the factory hands 
found they could not get their money, 
they went to the bank in a body, taking 
with them some of the Red Guards 
The bank of- 
ficials, seared almost to death, thereupon 


stationed at the factory. 


without even 
demanding a Thereafter that 
factory had no more difficulty in securing 


turned over the money 
receipt. 


pay for their men so long as it was in 
operation. Regarding regulations laid 
down by the Bolshevik Government in 


connection with industry, the writer states: 


One of the rules of all Workmen’s Con- 
trol Committees was that a factory could 
not discharge any workman without first 
paying him an amount equal to what he 
would have been paid on his job for a 
certain number of weeks, the exact length 
of time varying with the degree of ‘‘red- 
ness”’ of the particular committee making 
the rules. It might also be of interest to 
mention in passing that the workmen also 
set their own wages. Each man was 
classified in some certain group, according 
to his skill, and was paid a wage some- 
where between the maximum and the 
minimum decided upon for his particular 
class of work. The wages set were in 
general not extremely unreasonable, either, 
considering living costs, except that the 
fellow who did about half a day’s work in a 
day received just as much as the indus- 
trious worker. 

Still that made very little difference, 
since there was almost nothing for any one 
to do for several months before the fac- 
tories shut down completely. You may 
wonder how they could afford to keep open 
at all without producing anything. The 
reason was that it cost them nothing. 
Early in the war practically all manufac- 
turing plants had been taken over for 
government work. The larger ones, es- 
pecially, held millions of dollars’ worth of 
government contracts, on which work had 
not even been begun. On all government 
contracts they were allowed to collect half 
of their pay in advance, a provision orig- 
inally intended to help them meet current 
expenses while getting started on the new 
lines of work they were undertaking at the 
Government’s request. So all the Work- 
men’s Control Committee had to do to 
secure money for the pay-roll was to sign 
orders for that fifty per cent. advance 
payment. Of course, as far as the coun- 
try at large was concerned, the whole 
procedure represented a huge economic 
loss, since thousands of workers were 
living off its resources for weeks and pro- 
ducing nothing, but for the time, at least, 
the workmen were saved from actual 
starvation. However, a considerable num- 
ber of us, who were opposed to the Bol- 
shevik movement, and therefore refused 
to join the Workmen’s Control, did come 
very near to starvation while deprived of 
our salaries for several months before we 
finally gave in and effected a compromise. 

For some months before our factory 
closed up completely we.made some at- 
tempt to carry on business with the Red 
Government, but it was impossible. For 
instance, we received a letter to call on 
one of the bureaus regarding some ap- 
paratus, and the assignment was given to 
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me. As none of us could read the name 
signed to the letter, I went: to the govern- 
ment office and asked for the man with 
whom I had formerly dealt on that class 
of contracts. The porter, who.on my 
previous visits had earned his tip by show- 
ing me all sorts of polite attentions, now 
refused even to hear my question, until 
I had repeated it so often that it became 
annoying to him. Then, at last, he an- 
swered what would translate into English 
about as follows: ‘‘Why, comrade, don’t 
you know that he is a bourgeois, and we 
fired him?” 

That is the way things went. About 
the time an official got partially acquainted 
with some question requiring action he was 
‘fired’? at the instigation of the porter, 
the office boy, the scrubwoman, or some 
similar group of experts in government. 
Meanwhile a _ factory representative 
might, if he liked, have a life job ex- 
plaining his proposition over and over again 
to a new appointee every few days, pro- 
vided the factory’s fifty per cent. govern- 
ment advance payments held out long 
enough to pay his salary until death re- 
lieved him. In that case, however, he 
would have been dead nearly a year now, 
for practically all factories, except muni- 
tion-plants, were completely out of funds, 
and closed when I left Petrograd last 
September. 

But altho living in Russia was almost 
impossible by that time, getting a chance 
to live elsewhere was no easy matter, 
either. In the first place, instead of merely 
going to the police department for a pass- 
port to leave, as under the old régime, it is 
now necessary to apply to some four’ differ- 
ent Bolshevik governing bodies, military 
and civil, loeal and general. Russian 
government is not lacking in quantity, 
whatever may be said of its quality. Nor 
are these numerous representatives of 
“the masses’? overburdened with demo- 
cratic simplicity. As haughty office-hold- 
ers, some of the monarchy’s officials could 
have learned much from them. I waited 
the greater part of two days to gain an 
audience with a weighty statesman about 
twenty or twenty-two years of age. 

After getting passports, Mr. Freyman 
encountered further difficulties when he 
tried to get these documents viséd in 
Norway and Sweden, through which 
countries he traveled on his way home. 
Finally, after long deliberations and much 
questioning on the part of the Swedish 
officials, the latter decided that they would 
indorse the passports. Before doing so, 
however, they exacted of the travelers 
a solemn promise that they would remain 


in the country only such length of time as’ 


would be required to attend to matters 
that must necessarily be performed in 
connection with their travels, and sug- 
gesting that they then go on to Norway 
without further delay, the Swedes ap- 
parently not feeling themselves called 
upon to exercise any caution to prevent 
persons who might turn out to be a menace, 
from entering the land of the Norwegians. 
When Mr. and Mrs. Freyman reached 
Norway they were subjected to another 
seemingly interminable delay. The ae- 
count continues: 

With all these difficulties, however, we 
did not miss our boat, because it was 


compelled to sail some two weeks later 
than its regular time, since Bolshevik labor 
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OTHER SELF and 


THE ANGELUS ACHIEVEMENT 


Write us today 
for our new de- 
scriptive catalog, 
No. 32. Wewill 
tell you where 
The Ang eius can 
be heard in you! 


own city 





It is a new you that music makes 


Away from the hurry of every day affairs, out for a moment 
from the clatter of bewildering events, music is able to reveal 
yourself to you. It takes you into enchanted lands, it builds 
new resolves, reveals hidden strength that sends you back 


into the 


dust of daily matters re-enforced by the discovery 


of that other, stronger self of yours. 


The Angelus Player Piano 


is the medium that is discovering their other selves to a host 
of active American men and women today. The Angelus, 
the pioneer achievement in the reproduction of music in its 
purest form, has captured and held throughout the years 
the loyal affections of these people because it is so happy a 
combination of craftsmanship and art. 


It is a tribute to Angelus workmanship 
that it has so skilfully eliminated all 
hint of the mechanical. Yet such mar- 
velously cunning devices as the famous 


««Phrasing 


phragm Pneumatics’’ found only on 
The Angelus, are among the impor- 


tant achievements of American science. 

Flexibility that yields complete re- 
sponsiveness and control that permits 
the full expression of personality — 
these are Angelus attributes that in- 
sure its instant appeal to-all true mu- 
sic lovers. 


Lever,’’ and the *‘*Dia- 


Although The Angelus plays all standard rolls, the true value of the exclu- 
sive features of The Angelus is best obtained by use of Angelus Artistyle 
Rolls, A complete line, adapted for use on all regular instruments with mark- 
ings easy to read, assuring artistic interpretation. 


THE WILCOX & WHITE COMPANY 


Makers of The Angelus Piano, The Angelus Player Action, The Artrio 
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required that much longer than was really 
necessary to complete the work of getting 
the cargo aboard. Even then, most of it 
was finally loaded by the boat’s crew. 
(It was a Swedish vessel.) 

Our final experience with the Bolshevik 
Government came on the boat. Before it 
was allowed to leave about two dozen 
representatives of different Soviets and 
committees had to be satisfied. The 
passengers were compelled to land until 
these officials had completed most of their 
investigations, including an inspection of our 
baggage. Then we were invited to submit 
to a personal search. One object of this 
was to see that no person carried away 
money in excess of 1,000 rubles, the maxi- 
mum allowed under the law. As a pre- 
liminary to the search, each of us was 
required to make out a statement of what 
money we had on our persons. 

When Mrs. Freyman and myself were 
summoned to the cabin to take our turn, 
we found the government representatives 
seated at a-long table at one end of the 
room. All but two of them, who had ar- 
rived too late to get the full effects of the 
ship captain’s frequent treats during the 
examination of the cargo, were in a state 
that might be described as tipsy if applied 
to less important personages. We seated 
ourselves at a second table across the 
room, with our backs toward them, and 
began to count our money, wondering how 
we could save the several thousand rubles 
we carried in exeess of the permitted 
amount. At our table, and facing us, were 
two men, whom we did not know. Seeing 
our difficulty, one of them whispered to me 
to give him my excess money, which I did 
at a venture, knowing I should lose it 
- otherwise anyway. The second man re- 
peated the process with Mrs. Freyman, 
and then suddenly rose and left the room. 
The two sober representatives of the Gov- 
ernment had seen what happened, how- 
ever, and they protested to the others. In 
my case they could not object, as the 
transaction was perfectly legal, since the 
man who had taken my money proved to 
be the representative of a Swedish banking- 
house. He had given me a receipt for 
the amount, which I later exchanged for 
Swedish currency on reaching Stockholm. 


But the other man, as we now learned, - 


was the captain of the boat, and they at 
once suspected him of aiding us to smuggle 
money out of the country. He had re- 
turned to the cabin almost immediately, 
and he replied to their accusations with a 
very ready defense. “‘Why,” he declared, 
“these people merely gave me 200 rubles 
for extra delicacies to be served with their 
meals. Here, if you are going to make a 
fuss about it, I'll give it back and the 
matter is ended.” He handed me that 
amount, and as a search of his clothes did 
not reveal any more, they concluded that 
he was telling the truth, since he had not 
been gone long enough to hide anything. 
As a matter of fact, he had simply handed 
the money to the ship’s doctor, just outside 
the cabin door. Later, when we were well 
out to sea, he returned it to me, accepting 
nothing but a bottle of wine and some 
cigars for his aid. 

So, instead of being arrested and re- 
moved from the boat, as the two sober 
officials had at first. demanded, we were 
allowed to proceed on our way without 
further trouble from the Red authorities. 
In Norway we were delayed for over a 
month while our passports were being 
investigated and viséd at Washington, but 
at last, on December 16, we anchored in 
front of the Statue of Liberty—the kind 
that works. 








RAISING HUNDREDS OF SHIPS SUNK 
BY THE GERMANS 





OME more blue news for Germany 

that will thicken their cloud of gloom 
another shade or two is the story of what 
has been done by the Allies in the way of 
salvaging many of the vessels sunk by 
mine and submarine. According to a 
writer in The Pacific Marine Review (San 
Francisco), 407 of the vessels sunk by the 
Germans in British waters between January, 
1915, and May, 1918, have been salvaged. 
This work has been one of hardship and 
personal sacrifice to an extent which fully 
justifies placing its record beside that of 
the other heroic achievements of the war. 
Some instances are given illustrating the 
ingenuity and daring of the men who risked 
their lives in attempts to retrieve, from 
the bottom of the sea, ships which it was 
thought would never again be seaworthy. 
The story of the Liverpool, a fictitious 
name for a real ship, is typical of what 
some of these men went through, and the 
courageous way in which they solved 
problems and overcame obstacles with 
which it would seem beyond the power 
of human beings* to cope successfully. 
To quote the writer who tells the Liver- 
pool’s story in The Review: 


While making a hurried trip to Arch- 
angel before the ice should close that port, 
she ran afoul of a mine-field which German 
submarines had studiously laid in the 
Aretie Ocean. 

‘IT suppose they kissed themselves good- 
by,”’ I remarked to the naval officer who 
was telling me about it as we lounged 
before a crackling wood fire in the Harvard 
Club. 

** Almost had to,” he replied, taking an 
extra puff on his pipe as if in the way of 
emphasis. ‘“‘If the old man had not had 
grit, a good head on his shoulders, and a 
well-built ship to back him up, I don’t 
think any of them would have been saved. 
It was a devil of a fix to be in up there 
midst the ice-floes, winter coming on 
rapidly, a hole as big as a house abreast 
your No. 2 hatch, and no port of refuge 
within less than 300 miles, and that only 
reached through ice-fields. 

“Fortunately, the bulkhead aft of No. 
2 held, even tho the Liverpool settled by 
the nose and took a bad list. How long 
it would hold, of course, was the problem. 
The old man dared not steam ahead, as 
the ice would finish her in short order and 
she never could have lasted long enough 
to back her 300 miles to port, even if her 
rudder didn’t get smashed by the ice. 

“‘Something had to be done, and that 
quickly, for if she sank and her crew of 
500 had taken to the boats, it was almost a 
certainty that not one of them would have 
lived to tell the tale. Why? Well, not 
a boat could have reached open water 
before the Arctic froze solid and no rescu- 
ing ship could have got to them in less 
than six months. Six months on the ice, 
with only life-boats as shelter, which any 
moment might be crusht, was an im- 
possible situation, to say nothing about the 
question of food. 

**As no ship could reach him before the 
ice blocked the sea, the old man backed 
her 100 miles to the nearest land and shoved 
her ashore. She would at least be a shelter 


during the six months, the worst thing 





happening to her being that the drift of the 
ice would cause her to grind her bottom 
to bits. Suddenly the old man developed 
a brain wave which turned out to be an 
inspiration. The Liverpool had a large 
eargo of munitions—no explosives, just 
empty shells, ete. This the crew was 
speedily set to dumping overboard on the 
side from which would come the drift of 
the ice. Being ashore, the water wasn’t 
very deep alongside and the cargo was 
enough to form a breakwater to protect 


| her, if she could be got afloat, from having 


the bottom ground out of her. 

“As the cargo came out she floated 
except at the bow. The old man soon saw 
that he couldn’t float her there, even if he 
put a temporary patch over the hole. 
So there was nothing to do but to part 
the Liverpool from her bow and this was 
done by dynamite, as had been done in 
eases of other ships whose noses got too 
familiar with some rocks. And during the 
six months she lay behind her cargo break- 
water, her sunken bow also functioned 
as a part of that ingenious contrivance. 
I tell you what, it was some achievement 
to do in a week’s time,. with no assistance 
of any kind except what marine engineers 
were able to tell the old man via wireless. 

‘*The old man said he nearly got nervous 
prostration trying to think up schemes to 
keep his crew fit during those days, when 
there was no daylight at all. Mind you, 
he had just 500 men. He gave them 
military drills on the ice, cricket games, 
had ice-boats built and had races, and 
blessed some genius for devising a way to 
manufacture home-made skates. Then 
he made his crew go to school, the text- 
books being novels from the ship’s library. 
The wireless gave them the news of the 
world, and even solved problems which 
stumped the temporary schoolmaster. 
They found in the library some of Sheri- 
dan’s plays and had a go at that. When 
the salvage ship arrived at the end of six 
months, as soon as she could push her way 
through the ice, thanks to the old man’s 
genius, she found the Liverpool’s crew in a 
pretty fit condition.” 

The fitting of a new bow to the Liverpool 
as she floated in not too calm a sea was a 
feat in itself. Equipping new bows to 
ships which have left their old ones on the 
rocks is a delicate task even in a drydock, 
for the two parts have to be brought to 
a dead line in every particular. Yet the 
marine engineers who figured on the 
Liverpool's plight, who advised them via 
wireless, overcame the difficult job of 
fitting a bow to a floating ship by equip- 
ping the Liverpool’s new bow with a socket 
which would fit into the other section of 
her hull and form a “blow-out” patch 
over the joint. Of course, above water 
the two parts could have been held to- 
gether by stringers if necessary. It was 
the bent and twisted plates under water 
which gave the most difficulty. And as 
we Americans used electric welding for 
joining together, as they floated, the halves 
of the boats brought through the Welland 
Canal, s0 was it used on the Liverpool. 
And under her own steam she came back 
to civilization, a monument to what man 
ean do when he has to. Not the least 
remarkable part of the case was the 
building and launching of the new bow and 
towing the unwieldy structure 1,200 miles 
over waters infested by mines and U- 
boats. 


Another story, just as thrilling, but ex- 
tending over a briefer period, is told of a 
cruiser chasing raiders in the South At- 
lantic where it was rumored the Kronprinz 
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speaks the quality of Systems 
Bond comes: from enduring rag 
fibres—sinews of strength combined 
with the serviceable fibres of spruce. 


Tree crisp toughness which be- 


Drawing out these fibres to their full 
length—beating them into a pulp of 
the proper consistency—is one of the 
most delicate operations in paper 
making. Placed on the“beaters”—large 
tubs holding twelve hundred pounds 
of pulp—the mixture of rag pulp and 
sulphite pulp is whirled round and 
around for hours, while roll and bed 
plate draw the fibres out to the prop- 
er length. Alum and resin are added 
to give the paper a good writing surface 
—pigments or dyes to secure just the 
right shade of white or color. Then on 
to the “Jordan Refiner” the mixture 
goes, where the process of “beating” 

is finished, and the thousands of 


fibre strands are made ready for ~~ 
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Mills at Bangor and Lincoln, Maine 
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that matting which will give strength, 
endurance, resistance. 

Skill and experience, as well as control 
and selection of raw materials, are 
necessary to produce paper of unvary- 
ing quality and uniform composition. 
Systems Bond, made by men old in 
paper manufacturingpractice, embodies 
the results of such skill in the satisfac- 
tory service every sheet gives. 

Systems Bond is the standard bearer of 
a comprehensive growp of papers—a 
grade for every Bond and Ledger need 
—all produced under the same advan- 
tageous conditions—and including the 
well-known Pilgrim, Transcript and 
Atlantic marks. 

Ask your printer to use Systems Bond 
on your next order of letter-heads. He 
can also obtain for you our book 
on “The Modern Manufacture of 
Writing Paper” —interesting and 
valuable to the paper buyer. 


New York, New York 
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Know Something About the “Works” 
In the Watch You Buy 


F you open your watch and examine its mechanism, you 
will find it consists substantially of two supporting 
plates, between which is mounted a gearing of meshed 

wheels to take care of the movement, recording time. 





ée p fii hie ! aa This is called the train, which we will speak of in our 
«BU [7 , PAL ‘j \\ next advertisement. 
ba, The lower supporting plate in a ‘Waltham watch is the 
: foundation upon which every unit revolves and is fixed. 
WATCH It is bored with minute holes to take the pivots, screws, 
pinions, etc. 


This lower plate is drilled and threaded by one of the most exclu- 
sive and wonderful machines ever designed by the genius of man 
—an exclusive Waltham invention from the master-mind of 


Duane H. Church. 


Many operations are accomplished with such methodical, auto- 
matic regularity that one instinctively imagines that a marvelous 
human brain guides the extraordinary operations of this machine. 


It makes every operation (and there are 141) with infinitesimal 
exactness to the ten thousandth part of an inch — flawless, beauti- 
ful in its complex simplicity — every plate a replica of every other 
plate, proving Waltham standardization to be one of the miracles 
of American mechanical genius. 


The plate of the foreign built watch is subject to the variations of 
hand process. Made to variant sizes and models without precise 
relation to the parts which they are to contain, which parts are 
made elsewhere in many homes and small shops, by hand. 





Waltham Colonial A 
Extremely thin at no sacrifice of accuracy 


Maximus movement 21 jewels 
Riverside movement 19 jewels 
$135 to $255 or more 


depending upon the case 


No hand work could ever approximate the beautiful and flawless exactitude of 
this Waltham drilling and threading. 


So when you buy a Waltham watch you are assured of a standardization of 
quality and leadership which has placed the Waltham watch on the pedestal 
of world dominion. 


WALTHAM 


THE WORLD'S WATCH OVER TIME 























Wilhelm had been ‘seen. The night was 
intensely dark and “creepy” .as_ the 
vessel plunged on, seeing and _ hearing 
nothing. Suddenly there was a crash 
like the crack o’ doom, followed by piercing 
human yells of terror, and then a loud 


thumping on the cruiser’s bottom. A 
hurried - examination showed that the 
vessel would sink before long unless re- 
paired. A neutral port was near, and for 
this she steamed. In dry dock it was 
found that her forefoot had been pushed 
back like a bellows, the bottom plates 
were bent and cracked, but nothing was 
torn or ripped. The conclusion was that 
the cruiser had struck a tramp acting as a 
“*stool-pigeon”’ for the Kronprinz Wilhelm. 
The tramp, of course, must have gone to 
the bottom. Facilities for permanent re- 
pairs not being available at that port, the 
marine engineers set to work and furnished 
the battered cruiser with a false forefoot 
made of wood which they bolted over the 
damaged one. Then she steamed out to 
sea and stayed on patrol for four months 
before she was again put in dry dock and 
permanently repaired. 

The writer relates another story of an 
old vessel that he knew had been used as a 
“dummy” and then sunk as a breakwater 
at Kephola, two years before. To his 
astonishment, this ship sailed past him 
as he stood with a friend watching a num- 
ber of camouflaged ships steaming seaward. 


He says: 


“T eould hardly believe my eyes as I 
appreciated what a frightful condition a 
ship gets in after lying just awash on the 
bottom for a few years exposed to all the 
fury of the elements. Furthermore, I 
knew the dummies had been filled with 
rocks and cement ere their sea-cocks had 
opened, and it seemed unbelievable that 
such a solid weight had ever been taken 
out of the old ship without destroying her. 

“T was at Kephola right after she was 
refloated,”’” my companion said, ‘and | 
never saw a more dilapidated spectacle. 
In making her into a dummy Haddock 
had built on wooden superstructures here 
and there and filled up well decks to give 
them a straight sheer fore and aft. This 
falsework, of course, remaining above 
water, the sea had pounded it till it clung 
to her in shreds, and as she floated with 
barnacles and sea-grass covering her hull 
nearly to the. top, she really looked as if 
she had the mange.” 

“But how, in the name of Sam Hil, did 
they ever get that conerete out of her so 
she’d float?” I asked, watching the friend 
of my youth and wishing her luck on her 
voyage overseas. 

* By blasting.” 

‘Blasting! She’s so old I would have 
thought it would have split her apart.” 

“It did with some of the dummies which 
weren’t as well built as the ——. Of 
course, they didn’t get it all out, as some 
of. her deck beams, stanchions, and ribs 
were cemented in, and to blast round 
them would be fatal. Yet they got most 
of it out, and I’d rather be on her when 
Fritz was around than on most ships.” 

Naturally, I asked why, and was in- 
formed that my. old friend was now pretty 
nearly a concrete ship with an outer plat- 
ing of steel. And questioning the skipper 
for further tales of salvage, I learned of the 





timidity with which a certain famous ship 
had been floated. I have a picture of her 
lying-on her side, half out of water, and can 
see the shell-holes in her deck, made by 
the cruiser which finished her, meteoric 
career as a raider. That she was ever 
righted and floated after lying there filling 
up with sand as the surge and the fury of 
the elements beat upon her for three years 
is hard to understand. In the first place, 
the boilers had to be taken out and the 
engines as well, for, never meant to be 
suspended in space at a ninety-degree 
angle, they had broken from their bed- 
plates and become a jumbled mass on the 
side which was bottommost. Through 
the upturned side they had to be hoisted, 
and as that side was frequently like a half- 
tide rock, never clear of the sweeping seas, 
a caisson was built on it to protect the work- 
men. And sometimes for days during a 
gale men would be marooned inside the 
caisson, wondering what moment their 
barrier would be smashed around them, 
or, as once oceurred, a U-boat would ap- 
pear and land a well-directed shot in their 
vicinity. Yet they plugged away, and 
one day turned the big ship over on her 
own bottom, floated her, and started her 
on her 1,000-mile tow through the danger 
zone to a dry dock, only to lose her when 
complete victory was barely theirs. The 
feelings of every man who had risked his 
life and suffered hardships to salvage her 
were such that any one of them would 
gladly have throttled the U-boat com- 
mander who was so unsportsmanlike as to 
fire the fatal shot, Tho she is lost now 
beyond recovery, the unbelievable had 
been done, and there’s some comfort in 
that. 


Occasionally a vessel was raised after | 
being torpedoed and then was sent to the | 


bottom again, as was the case with the | 


one of which the following account is 
given: 


The first time she: was torpedoed 100 
miles off soundings and her merchant 
crew had struggled toward port only to 
lose the race avhen but a short distance 
from their goal. Altho settling in but 
comparatively shallow water, only the 
tops of her masts remained above the sur- 
face. Divers immediately descended to her, 
as she was loaded mostly with munitions, 
and set to work getting them out of her, 
a very dangerous task when a mishap 
might scatter salvage ships and every- 
thing all-over the seascape. The risk be- 
came so great, and vet the cargo was so 
valuable a military unit, that sOme other 
form of salvage had to be devised. This 
was done by the marine engineers building 
a coffer dam more than 400 feet in length 
by 50 in width. It was a very tedious 


| and exacting task for the divers to drill 


holes in the ship’s hull and bolt this im- 
mense contrivance in place, while the seas 
surged above them and the.sections of the 
dam were ticklish to handle. Yet it was 
done eventually, and the hole made by the 
torpedo having been covered by a patch 
and made as water-tight as _ possible, 
centrifugal pumps began’ removing the 
water from within the coffer-dam. Grad- 
ually the wreck rose a bit, and as it did so 
tugs hauled it shoreward till it grounded 
again, and top sections of the coffer-dam 
were sawed off in order to lessen the top 
weight so that as more water was pumped 
out the vessel would be able to rise still 
more and be hauled further inshore. 
And repeating this performance, demolish- 
ing the height of the dam as the ship came 
nearer and nearer the surface, eventually 
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ao Tone! 
Son ORA has many 
remarkable and 
important features of 
construction, but it is 
the wonderful tone 
that will fascinate and 
captivate you. 

If you want extra- 
ordinary accuracy, 
truthful expression, 
delightful sweetness, 
and superb beauty of 
tone reproduction, 
you want the Sonora. 


$50 to $1000 


Honora Phonograph Sales 
Companp, Inc. 
George E. Brightson, Pres 


279 Broadway New York 





New York Demonstration Salons: 
Fifth Avenue at 58d Stre 
i) Broadway (Standard Arcade) 
Toronto: Ryrie Building 
Dealers Everywhere 
The Highest Class Talking 
Machine in the World 
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This Time, Buy An Oil 
Stove Equipped With 
the KEROGAS Burner g 


The Kerocas Burner makes an oil stove just as efficient — 
aS a gas range. = 











There are enough different makes and brands of oil stoves, 
which are equipped with the Kerocas Burner, to insure your 
being able to get one at your dealer’s store right now. 


Just as you would turn the fire up and down on a gas range, the 
little control wheel on the Kerocas Burner gives you any kind of 
fire you want for cooking. This ranges from an intense flame 
within a flame centered against the cooking vessel down to a slow, 
simmering fire and everything in. between. 


HVAT 


| 
JT 


By burning a large volume of air along with vaporized kerosene 
or coal oil, the stove with Krerocas Burners operates at a sur- 
prisingly small fuel cost. . 


Realizing that the burner should last as long as the stove, we 
have made the Patented Krrocas Burner from one piece, seamless 
brass, leak, rust and trouble proof. The working parts are sim- 
plified and so sturdy that they should never require replacement. 


HOTU UAL iA 





MN 


Look for the Word “KEROGAS” on the Burner—It Is 
an Evidence of Quality in the Stove That Carries It 








Ask your dealer about it today. 


‘ A. J. LINDEMANN & HOVERSON CoO., 
1211 First Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 5 
Manufacturers of Burners, Ovens, Cooking and Heating Stoves and Ranges 


ws KEROGAS >= 


Standard .Equipment on the Better Makes of Oil Stoves 




















she was beached in a sheltered cover with 
her superstructure entirely out of water. — 
There it was no difficult task for divers to 
remove the explosive cargo and make the 
hole in her side pretty nearly water-tight. 
This done, she was pumped out and 
floated. Aside from the patience, skill, 
and danger of the munitions exploding, the 
outstanding feature of the salvaging was 
that even in war-times, with U-boats 
hovering around and scarcity of labor, 
the task was accomplished in three months. 
Unfortunately, it can’t be performed on 
this same ship again, as her second tor- 
pedoing sent her down ’way out at sea. 

The difficulties encountered in salvaging 
ships have taken a heavy toll of life, es- 
pecially by the emission of poisonous gases 
from rotting cargoes. The work of weeks 
has oftentimes been destroyed by one 
rough sea. Yet the salvagers have kept 
at it as determined as the soldier or the 
sailor to win this war, and they have gone 
so far as toraise a large collier sunk in twelve 
fathoms of water—a dead lift of 3,500 
tons—and raising another vessel by means 
of comprest air from a depth of fifteen 
fathoms. 





HE DID HIS BEST BUT FAILED TO 
GET RID OF THE DOG 


HE Airedale was of bluest blood, with 

a pedigree three feet long, but for all 
that he was a nuisance, not to say a 
ealamity. Pets often are. But always 
in the case of a dog or cat hanging about 
the premises, partaking of the family 
groceries, reposefully spending much time 
in various inconvenient places in the 
family domicile, and acting as a dis- 
turber of the family peace generally, some 
member of that family will have a par- 
ticularly tender spot in his or her heart 
for said animal and will fight for it to the 
limit. It was so in this instance. The 
head of the house, whose name is Smith, 
tells, in Outing (New York), the story of 
his trials and +tribulations incident to his 
wife’s cherishing this Airedale, and inci- 
dentally enumerates a list of canine short- 
comings and crimes that would seem fully 
to justify the development of the profound 
grouch with which his article would indi- 
eate that he is afflicted. He explains that 
they have owned eight dogs in their day, 
at different times, each dog apparently 
having been allotted his own day. Finally 
the time came that the last dog was 
gathered to his fathers, not without vio- 
lence, it would appear from the account, it 
being stated that none of their canine pets 
had died piously in bed, a circumstance 
attributed to the advent of the automo- 
bile. Then after being briefly dogless it 
was suggested that the family ought to 
acquire another dog. The head of the 
family says he offered the customary mild 
and formal protest which was promptly 
overruled, and the Airedale made his ap- 
pearance, which advent is thus described: 


There he stood, all legs and no body, a 
cadaverous, serpent-headed, green-eyed 
apparition, nonchalantly wagging his tail 
and growing every minute under the benign 
and approving glances of his mistress. I 
know those glances, or used to know them 
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Hot Water 


From the Ruud Water Heater means instantaneous, unlimited, steaming hot water 
from every hot-water faucet in the house, summer and winter, day and night. 


Hot-Water Service from a Ruud Water Heater means plenty of hot water for bathing 
and shaving at all times. In effect, this is like installing’ another bathroom, for limited hot 
water at infrequent times means fewer baths. 


Ruud Hot-Water Service means more contented domestic help. It means no waiting for 
hot water. From filling a hot-water bottle at midnight to washing a car on a midsummer 
afternoon, Ruud Hot-Water Service means a prompt, steaming jet of hot water from the 


opening of the faucet to the closing of it. 


AUTOMATIC GAS 


WATER HEATER 


“Hot Water All Over the House’”’ 


The Ruud Water Heater that gives you the unmatched home com- 
fort of constant hot water is shown here, but do not think so much of 
the machine you buy as of the service it gives. e 


For the Ruud Water Heater, once installed in your home, can be left alone. It is 
so complete, so thoroughly well made, that it goes on year after year automatically. 
When a hot-water faucet is opened, it turns a hot flame of gas upon a series of copper 
coils through which the fresh water passes. When the water is turned off, the gas is 
automatically shut off, except for a tiny pilot flame. The temperature for which you 
set it regulates the amount of gas consumed. A temperature regulator keeps the water 
from ever getting too hot or not hot enough. You heat only the water you need, while 
you need it. Ruud Water Heaters have been in satisfactory service for as long as 
twenty-two years. They last. They a e as easy to install in a home already built as in 
a new building. Any plumber, gas company, or gas appliance store can give you full 
details about the Ruud Water Heater. 


The principle is reasonably simple. It’s getting a heater 
made with the Ruud care and strength that means con- 
stant uninterrupted Hot-Water Service year after year. 


Ruud Branch Offices are located in all the principal cities. If you live near one go 
in and see the Ruud for yourself. 

Ruud Booklet Mailed Free with complete descriptive matter, telling all about Ruud 
Instantaneous Hot-Water Service. Address Home Office or nearest Branch or Agency. 


See the Ruud at any of these branch offices and agencies: 


Atlanta, 72 Marietta Street Columbus, 41 W. Long Street Louisville, 399 S. Third Street Portland, Ore., 412 Gasco Building 
Baltimore, 114 W. Lexington Street Dallas, 1501 Commerce Street Los Angeles, 745 S. Broadway Rochester, Rochester Ry. & Light Bidg. 
Boston, 66 High Street Dayton, 17 Rockwood Avenue Milwaukee, 89 Biddle Street San Francisco, 431 Sutter Avenue 

Buffalo, 820 Main Street Detroit, 303 Park Bidg. Minneapolis, 29 S. Fifth Street St. Louis,’ 1019 Locust Street 

Chicago, 218 So. Wabash Avenue Duluth, 118 West Superior Street New York, 115 Broadway St. Paul, 144 E. Sixth Street 

Cincinnati, 707 Elm Street Indianapolis, 207 Hume-Mansur Bidg. New Orleans, 216 Bourbon Street Toledo, 240 Erie Street j 

Cleveland, 1854 Euclid Avenue Kansas City, Mo., 1508 Main Street Philadelphia, 19388 Market Street Washington, 711 Thirteenth Street, N. W. 


RUUD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Dept. B, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Makers of Standardized Gas Water Heaters 
RUUD MANUFACTURING CO. OF CANADA, 371 Adelaide St. W., Toronto 
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This Giant Machine 


Gould Quality 
at the Source 


Complete, direct control of 
the quality of battery plates is 
a manufacturing feature exclu- 
sive toGould. All lead oxides aS 
used in building Dreadnaught BN aa) ce 
Plates are made by the Gould : 
; Storage Battery Company in 
their own plant. Lead oxides 
are the basis of plate quality. 
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Dri 
PLATES 


Quality in the lead oxides is as important 
in building plates as good plates are to a 
battery. Gould plates, independent of the 
Dreadnaught formula, would be good 
plates because we clinch the uniformly 
high quality of our oxides by producing 
them in our own plant. But Dreadnaught 
Plates are fundamentally different, unique. 
Admittedly longer-lived because of their 
tough, hard “active material,” yet they 
have the capacity of the “‘soft’’ plate—a 
combination never successfully imitated. 





O battery can be better than its plates. 

No plates can be better than the oxides 

that go into them. Because Dreadnaught 
Plates give the Gould Battery the lion-hearted 
endurance and power you will some day buy it 
for, we go the limit to guard the quality of 
oxides that go into our plates. 


By making our own oxides in our own plant 
(an exclusive manufacturing feature) we are 
assured of uniform high quality of this most 
important factor in plate building. From the 
pig lead to the finished state, Dreadnaught 
Plates are Gould-Built. The same men who 
make the plates for the huge Gould Batteries 
for submarine boats, also make Dreadnaught 
Plates for the Gould Battery that’s built for 
your car. The same strict standards that 
required our building an oxide plant of our 
own, are reflected in every detail of con- 


struction of the Gould Battery. 
When you ask your battery dealer about the plates in the battery 
he offers you, you are going to the heart of the question. To be 


sure your next battery is basically right because the plates are 
right, go to the Gould dealer and get— 


The Battery with the Dreadnaught Plates 


There’s a Gould Service Gould Storage Battery Co. There’s a Gould Battery 


Station Near You General Offices: 30 East 42nd Street, New York Built For Your Car 
Plant: DEPEW, N. Y. 




















Sr i nto Me 











before the Airedales commenced coming, 
and they would make a stone sprout. 

When I-timidly offered that the addi- 
tion: to. our family suggested an ostrich, 
a copperhead, and a coon, I was invited 
to read over his pedigree and a general 
dissertation on the virtues and charms of 
the breed, allegations with which for ten 
years I had been profoundly familiar. 

Assuring his mistress that I did not 
presume to speak as an Airedale expert 
and that I knew that the ultrarefinements 
of that faney were constantly evolving, I 
left the home in full sympathy with the 
new arrival, curious to see what a few 
months’ development might produce. 

In due time we perceived that Colonel, 
for such he came to us, was lacking in those 
rugged and healthy qualities of body and 
mind—he had no soul. His mistress 
thereupon suggested that we communicate 


his condition te the gentleman who sold - 
him to us, which I promptly did, receiving . 


the very fair, tho disappointing proposal 
that if after toning him up.a bit and giving 
him a trial we still were not pleased he 
would be glad to send us another in his 
stead. 

Having learned that one who thwarts 
affection’s course toward dogs does so at 
his peril, my being pleased with this 
vampire varied as the swelling of his 
mistress’ heart. As the patient invariably 
appears at his best at the coming of the 
doctor, so whenever the return of the Aire- 
dale was suggested a transformation would 
occur. Fresh from his bath, with that 
healthy and purifying smell of tar soap, 
his scanty and ragged coat passing fairly 
good muster, I would find him harmlessly 
sleeping in the depressions of my Morris 
chair—an unblemished record for a week, 
barkless mornings, no attacks upon the 
milk man, no further murderings of cats 
and chickens—his favorite diet—and, 
withal, in much better condition from 
having, as I afterward learmed, cultivated 
a taste for some neighborhood pigeons. 

‘How nicely Colonel is developing,” 
my wife observed as she stroked that 
seraggly, clay-colored head of this be- 
deviled schemer cocking his rat eyes up at 
her. Opinions are hardly ever to be exprest 
nowadays and I held mine in abeyance. 
The gentleman from whom Colonel came 
was informed that we would hold on a bit. 
Fully understanding the legal aspects of 
keeping dogs in cities I wavered, trembling 
between the assumption of this risk and a 
Nevada divoree. I am a lover of the 
early morning. The cock’s shrill clarion, 
the rosy-fingered daughter of] the dawn, 
and the clear fresh ozone are all very 
appealing to me. 

Preferring, however, to enjoy them in 
bed and when sound asleep, I can not recall 
a time since the chilly autumnal weather 
began that I have enjoyed the charms of 
early morning in my way because of the 
Colonel’s making those hours hideous with 
his howls and barks. Picture it—l, a 
middle-aged jurist, yelling from my warm 
sheets at that miserable nuisance tied in 
our lower hall, it being far too cold to get 
up and beat him. 


The family affection for dogs having 
increased to a point where it-was not fully 
satisfied with the possession of only one 
animal of the species, another dog was 
presently added, a lady puppy, naturally 
of the usual purple. The new dog seemed 
to have a soothing influence on Colonel, 
for his activities after her advent ap- 
peared to be of a less riotous nature than 
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theretofore. But peace was. not for long. 
The two dogs have been in the habit of 
taking daily excursions away from home 
for some time. And then one day the 
blow fell: 


One afternoon on my way from the 
office to the lake I stopt to visit with a 
farmer who lived in the general direction 
from our cottage that the pair generally 
took. Observing his large flock of chickens 
he casually informed me that but yester- 
day three had been massacred, and then 
followed that fatal identification of our 
murderer and his fair companion. 

I am ashamed to say that I main- 
tained a cowardly silence and slunk away 
to announce the fact quietly to my wife. 
She was absolutely sure there was some 
mistake as she continued feeding this 
black and rusty monster his warm, prepared 
meal; as for the other—she just couldn’t 
do such a thing. A wise acquiescence on 
my part elosed the incident. 

The following Sunday proved my vin- 
dication and triumph. Leaving the cottage 
that rare August morning, my wife and I 
started forth for exercise and communion 
with nature’s visible forms. As usual the 
dogs were with us. Innocently scamper- 
ing along the roadsides, they would now 
and then break into the tall grass of ad- 
jacent fields, the Colonel occasionally 
leaping into view in one of those marvelous 
Airedale bounds, high up over the grass in 
search of his prey, yet always discreetly 
within the prescribed distance to which 
my presence seemed to confine him. 

It was a perfect morning and our souls 
were filled with the beauties of the wooded 
paths, the birds, and the trees. We were 
calm and quiet and very happy. Our 
Sabbath morning walks are very sacred to 
us and on this morning we were at peace 
and all seemed to be well with the world. 

Suddenly my arm was gript and from 
the contemplation of the beauties of some 
wild roses my soul was harrowed by our 
villain’s mistress, pointing to 
the scene before me in an adjacent pasture. 
Sounds which once saved the Eternal City 
came to my ears and a vision of out- 
stretched necks and flapping wings came 
to my eyes. There they were, this canine 
pariah and his lady pupil, pleasantly 
engaged in exterminating a flock of geese. 

Clambering over a high stone fence, | 
assisted my none too agile wife to get over 
also, and as a gander or two were valiantly 
protecting the flock we rushed to the rescue, 
gasping and panting as we ran and shouted. 

In my frenzy, as I ran I had seized a 
club which would have felled a mammoth, 
and as [ observed the dog-fancier of my 
family shaking her finger at the female of 
the species and gently tapping her with a 
delicate tendril which couldn't have in- 
jured a fly, I put all of my body and soul 
into one exterminating clout which, as the 
Colonel made an agile shift, landed on my 
shin. But still I held him, and before the 
punishment had fitted the crime there was 
one thoroughly beaten apache slinking off 
toward our cottage. 

As soon as I was able we started for 
home, having once more condemned the 
Colonel to an immediate return to his 
former owner. At once drawing up an 
indictment which would have rivaled in 
counts the one against George III. in the 
Declaration of Independence, I signed it 
and, directing the envelop, emphatically 
placed it upon the mantelpiece to be mailed 
the following morning, the Colonel to go 
with the letter. 

But the Colonel! 


speechless, 


The sick man of the 
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HE light, simple, give-and-take 

feature of Presidents—so different 
from the unyielding back-piece of 
ordinary suspenders — moves in 
unison with the slightest movement 
of shoulders or body. That's why 
they’re so comfortable. Solid bra’s 
trimmings that won't stain or rust. 


All suspenders marked “ President” 
on the buckle are guaranteed satis- 
factory or money back. Look for 
the mark. Accept only “Presidents.” 
All dealers. 


Bidet Sispender G 


SHIRLEY, MASS. 


resident- 
Suspenders 


FOR COMFORT 











| Nature’s Own Shoe 


Such is the Coward “Nature Tread” 
Shoe—a shoe of perfectalignmentand 
balance—that is light 
and yet sturdy— 
giving freedom 
and support 
in one. 







i} This kind of shoe puts your.feet on 
a sound basis—with ample space for 
| the toes to develop their balancing 
| function—and with a pliant arch 
which appeals to active men. 

Our years of experience is at your 
service. Write for description to Dept. F. 


James S. Coward 
262-274 Greenwich St., New York City 
Near Warren Street) 
| Sold Nowhere Else 
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“The best of materials, plus 

practical knowledge and tech- 

nical skill, make Vesuvius 
quality.’’—A. R. Moser. 


To om 3 > See finest quality plug, sold at 
of $1. 00, is the accom- 





made possi R. 3. many years’ experience 
in spark plug manufacture eand development. 
Designed and constructed to develop maximum 
power, to secure a. to insure absolute 
certainty of operation under all motor condi- 


tions, to economize fuel consumption — the 
Vesuvius is so good — it is.known as 


“The Quality Plug’’ 


Backed by 
19 Years of Leadership in Spark 
Plug Manufacture 


Buy them at the Standard Price—$1.00. (Canada $1.50.) Vesuvius 

Tractor Plug with Unbreakable Mica Insulation—the plug for Trac- 

tors, Trucks and high-powered Cars—$2.00 each. (Canada $2.50.) 

“MOSLER ON SPARK PLUGS,” written by A. R. Mosler—authority < on ignition 
problems—sent free. Tells the right plug for all motors. Write today to 

A. -R. MOSLER & Co., New York, N. Y. 
i point) Plug $2.50 and Superior (Ford) Plug 75c. 
A bile Sundries Co., 18 Broadway, New York City 
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Is every ielndes on the job?. 


Get 100% power from your engine 


How can you tell? carbon right out of your 


Doyouknow if you are get- motor and cash in on every 


, ? drop of gas the cylinders 
tingallthepoweryoushould? are burning. You can also 


Do you know when — cool your motor on a long, 
are wasting gas and money? steep grade. The G-Piel is 
These are the important built simply and _ strong. 
things the G-Piel Cut-Out Gases exhaust fully with no 
tells you instantly. possibility of back 
With it you can operas. 
hearthe full strong It is easy to install 
roar of each ex- a G-Piel Muffler 
plosion and you Cut-Out. 
know all is well. Sales Department 





With a G-Piel Edward dy Co 
Cut-Out you ac- a, 
tually blow the New York City 


The G-Piel Muffler Cut-Out 


PIEL PRODUCT 
** Tells the motor’s secrets”’ 

















Sublime Porte never displayed greater 
savoir faire. The diplomacy of Machiavelli 
and Metternich had the navieté of a child 
compared with the art of this raseal.. 
None of the family powers dare lay a 
finger on him. I was informed that he was 
terribly whipt—unmercifully beaten—that 
he never could be sent off in that condition 
—and he would die en route, and there on 
our divan lay that imp of Gehenna whining 
and trembling and looking so sad and 
pitiful, now shutting one eye, then the 
other one, and then opening and shutting 
both together. 

He reminded me. of the wounded 
Tupman of the Pickwickian club. The first 
thing we knew we were soaking him in 
liniment and hot water, feeding him the 
delicacies of the season, and otherwise 
administering to his physical comforts. I 
had to admit that perhaps I had laid it on a 
little strong. My wife at once tore up the 
letter to his former owner and the next 
morning I went silently into town. I felt 
that I was heaten, but still there was 
hope that sheer manhood might at last 
prevail in the relief of my family from 
this pest. 

Comparative calm now reigned for a 
few days and then the straw was added that 
broke the camel’s back. The wretched 
Airedale’s unrestrained lawlessness could 
no longer be borne and a last desperate 
attempt was made to get rid of the brute. 
The writer says he had gone out to the 
family cottage at the lake on a Saturday 
afternoon. He continues: 


Soon I saw my wife and children sitting 
on the porch and my little daughter play- 
ing with the lady Airedale. Not seeing 
the Colonel, I was afraid to inquire for 
him. At our evening meal I had become 
lulled into a sense of temporary security 
because of ‘no bad reports. Then the 
telephone rang. [ was certain of it. It 
had come. There was disaster in that 
ring, and as I tremblingly prest the receiver 
to my ear across the wire came a stentorian 
voice from a neighboring cottage. 

“Mr. Smith, your confounded dog has 
killed eight of my fancy pullets.” 

Quietly announcing the fact to my wife, 
I lit a cigar and sought the solace of the 
farther end of the porch. My wife was 
supreme on this occasion. Judicially she 
reviewed the Colonel’s past and admitted 
a foolish weakness for dogs, finally declar- ~ 
ing that events had gone beyond further 
indulgence and that she herself would pack 
off the Colonel Monday morning. She 
penned a very polite and gracious letter 
and I retired happy in my belief that at 
last reason would prevail. The dead hens 
were sent us the next morning and a check 
was returned. Two of them were cooked 
and furnished us our Sunday dinner. 

That afternoon I sent the chauffeur 
into town on an errand and he took the 
Colonel with him. Toward evening as the 
sun was setting, while glowed the heavens 
with the last touch of day, I invited our 
pet’s mistress to enjoy a quiet row upon the 
lake. Both of us were a little silent. | 
thought best to avoid any allusion to the 
Colonel’s latest and, as I thought, final 
atrocity. 

At last—what prompted it I shall never, 
never know—I heard from the stern seat 
a subdued soliloquy—‘‘I certainly do love 
dogs,’’ which fell upon the somber quiet, 
broken only by the dipping of the oars. 
We had now reached a part of the lake 
perhaps seventy yards from the main 
turnpike leading to town. A motor was 
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heard, screened from our view by the high 
bushes along the shore. Then I heard 
it stop just opposite us. 

There was a bark, a smashing through 
the bushes, a splash, and cutting through 
the water came that wretch crazy to get 
out to us. I raised an oar as tho to 
brain him, hesitated—and the pause was 
fatal. I helped him into the boat and 
was nearly drowned from his shakings. 
The next thing that I beheld was my wife 
enthralled by his valiant plunge, en- 
circling him in her arms. 

He is with us yet and lies at my feet 
seratching himself. 





BOLSHEVIK FACTORY OPERATION AS 
SEEN BY A RUSSIAN BUSINESS MAN 





ROMINENT among the horrors of 

peace is the case of the conventional 
Russian manufacturer forced to run his 
factory under Bolshevik control. As P. L. 
Guercken, formerly a prominent Russian 
business man, summed up the troublesome 
situation before a recent meeting of the 
Russian-American Chamber of Commerce 
in New York City, ‘‘the workmen have all 
the rights, with no responsibilities. We 
have no rights whatever, except responsi- 
bility.” Even responsibility is being taken 
away, it appears, as the Russian factories 
shut down for various reasons that are more 
or less rooted in Soviet control. It is Mr. 
Guerecken’s optimistic belief, however, that 
the Russian workmen are awakening to 
‘the utter impracticability of their dream” 
of Communist control in production, and 
that they will soon welcome “in a new 
spirit the efforts and direction of brains 
and experience, and the domination of 
economic laws.”” He is quoted in the New 
York Journal of Commerce as to recent and 
present conditions in industrial Russia, 
to this effeet: 

Generally speaking, on the eve of the 
first revolution in 1917, Russian industries 
were fairly well established and running 
at a maximum eapacity. Wages were high 
and there were few, if any, labor troubles. 
Immediately after the revolution, workmen 
committees were organized in all factories, 
sending delegates to the so-called Council 
of Workmen Deputies, demanding 100 per 
cent. increase in wages and the elimination 
of control on the part of employers, work 
managers, superintendents, and foremen. 

The Workmen Committees were not 
in a position to enforce their own orders, 
as the workmen frequently dismissed the 
committees and organized new com- 
mittees, and, during the period of the Pro- 
visional Government, Bolshevik propa- 
gandists were carrying on a systematic 
campaign to undermine the less radical 
Menshevik party. They based their plea 
for support on promises of the immediate 
cessation of the war, the immediate sum- 
moning of the Constituent Assembly, 
which was afterward dissolved by the 
Bolsheviki, the abolition of private owner- 
ship, the control of all industrial enter- 
prises by the workmen themselves, and the 
socialization and nationalization of banks, 
industries, and trades. 

Another interesting decree abviished 
the right of succession to property. This 
decree also applied to life-insurance policies. 
Private. ownership of houses and estates 
was abolished, such houses and estates 
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Protect by prescribing “PEARL 
LIES spread typhoid and mosquitoes malaria. Visit any ital and assure yourself of 
the importance of proper screen protection. Specify “ P ”" WIRE CLOTH 
before it may be necessary for the doctor to prescribe. 
a to its metallic coating, a secret process owned and controlled exclusively pA us, “PEARL” 
js longest lasting—therefore costs less besides being the most handsome and sanitary. 


Insist upon the Genuine. It has two copper wires 
in the selvuage and our red tag om every 
Made in two weights—regular and extra heavy 


The Gilbert & Bennett Mfg. Co. 
New York, Georgetown, Conn., Chicago, Kansas City 
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became municipal property without any 
indemnity to the owners or stockholders. 
All trading enterprises, domestic as well as 
foreign, with the exception of the co- 
operative societies, were decreed state 
monopolies. No private citizen or cor- 
poration was allowed any right to partici- 
pate in trade transactions. To conduct all 
these monopolies, «thousands of councils 
and committees were created with new 
officials at high salaries. . Thus Russia was 
transformed into @ socialistic and com- 
munistic state. 

The company in which I am a director 
operates a large copper rolling-mill, also 
a cable- and wire-factory. By the autumn 
of 1918 these factories were run at no more 
than 10 per cent. of their normal capacity. 
Markets did not exist, and the Workmen 
Factory Committee, seeing that the factory 
would be forced to close, urged the Gov- 
ernment to place orders to keep the factory 
running. The only suggestion which the 
Bolshevik Government in any way en- 
couraged was the idea of securing orders 
from Germany. 

The result of the Bolshevik decrees 
and their attempt to establish a complete 
ecommunistic and socialistic organization 
ean have only one end—the complete 
destruction of industry and transactions 
in Russia. These decrees, even before I 
left Russia, could not resist the natural 
laws of life and economies which they 
violated. That the inevitable result of 
the Bolshevik experiment in Russia will 
be the gradual modification and elimina- 
tion of their decrees is indicated by my 
own experience. 

Our mill was employing about eight 
thousand men and women, located one 
hundred miles from Moscow and about fif- 
.teen miles from a town. The mill had been 
in existence for fifty years—the staff of 
workmen being largely made up of peasants 
from surrounding villages with 15 per cent. 
of professional workers coming from 
industrial centers. Under the Bolshevik 
decree of workmen control of the factory, 
the following labor organizations were 
formed: Local Soviet or Workmen and 
Soldiers’ Council, Professional Trade Union 
Faetory Committee, Welfare Committee, 
Sanitary Committee, Union of Clerks and 
Foremen, Union of Engineers, Union of 
Workmen Employed More Than Fifteen 
Years, Food Supply Committees, and Staff 
of the Red Guard. None of the com- 
mittees did any work but drew their full 
wages, thus creating heavy additional ex- 
penses. Frequently the entire day and 
evening were given up to committee meet- 
ings. There was no time left for the com- 
mittee to carry on any business. 

As the managers and owners of the plant 
we remained at the plant in a difficult 
position. The workmen had all the rights 
with no responsibility. They had the 
support of the physical force of the Gov- 
ernment, the Bolshevik laws, and of all 
the state machinery; we had no rights 
whatever, except responsibility. Our arms 
were those of moral and intellectual force, 
experience, knowledge,. and education. 
Step by step, we began to teach the men 
the elementary laws of economics. Our 
aim was first to reduce the staff of workmen 
and then shut down the mill. We finally 


received the consent of the workmen to 


dismiss 75 per cent. of the staff and then 
shut down the mill entirely. It took four 


months to bring the workmen to this point. 
At the end of that time the workmen 
realized certain fundamental concepts: 

1. That the mill could not be run 
unless there was a distribution of its 
products and an inflow of raw materials. 








2. That a valueless paper currency 
could not be taken in exchange for valu- 
able manufactured products. 

3. That the workmen committees could 
not operate the plant. 

After they had realized these facts, 
the majority of the workmen insisted 
upon closing the plant. At the present 
time 75 per cent. of all plants in Russia 
have shut down. The number of idle 
workmen is enormous. 

The: interesting fact of this experience 
of eight months in Bolshevik Russia is 
that the workmen are turning away from 
Bolshevism to¥milder forms of socialism, 
and even away from -socialistic ideas 
entirely:} Theygreat difficulty in working 
with them was; their ignorance. Many 
of the members of the committees with 
whom we gradually became good friends 
were -natured and intelligent, but 
without experience and training. The 
direct representatives of the Bolshevik 
Government were either crooks, if clever, 
or very stupid. 

The economic failure of Bolshevism 
lies in its inability to carry out its prom- 
ises and the fact that it did no constructive 
work. The greater part of the working 
classes are opposed to the Bolsheviki. 
The Bolshevik faction even became sus- 
picious of the workmen themselves and 
deprived all ‘workmen of arms of any 
character. 

My conclusion is that the workmen in 
Russia have realized at last that executive 
officers are not only men having the privi- 
lege of sitting in good offices and drawing 
salaries, but they are also men with man- 
aging ability, knowledge, and experience, 
and the ability to foresee the effect of 
economic laws. I believe that in the 
future some form of collaboration between 
labor and capital will be necessary and 
practicable. 





MODERN ATHENIANS GOSSIP MUCH 
AS THEY DID IN THE TIME 
OF CHRIST 


NE of the keenest journalists that ever 
visited Athens wrote that ‘“‘all the 
Athenians and strangers who were there 
spent their time in nothing else but either 
to tell or to hear some new thing.” This 
journalist, Dr. Luke by name, was himself 
a Greek, and he recorded his impressions 
in the seventeenth chapter of the Book of 
Acts, where they may still be read. Sup- 
plementing this ancient comment is the 
remark made a few weeks ago by a diplomat 
in Athens. His view of the Greek habit of 
much talking, which amounts to the same 
view that was held by Dr. Luke, was 
exprest as follows: 

The'trouble with these Greeks is their 
eafé habit. They spend too much time 
sitting in the cafés talking, talking, talking 
about all sorts of trivialities, mostly polit- 
ical. .That breeds intrigue and schism. 
They are talkers and not doers, and so are 
never content with whatever order may be 
existent. 

Thus the first century and the twentieth 
coincide in their judgment of the Athe- 
nians, comments Dr. William T. Ellis, 
writing from Athens to the New York 
Herald, and he continues: 

An epidemic of taciturnity would be the 
greatest of boons to this volatile people. 








With every man doing a task and nobody 
talking about the other man’s work, Greece 
would quickly restore the glory of the older 
days. Given a general visitation of silent 
loyalty, with the nation resolute and dili- 
gent behind its chosen course and leaders, 
it would quickly become the dominant 
force'in the Near East. 

In many respects Athens has a long lead 
upon all other cities in the Levant. It is 
clean, spacious, well built, and as European 
as Paris. The wide sidewalks and general 


appearance of whiteness and cleanliness’ 


impress a visitor most favorably. There is 
wide-spread use of marble, and many 
buildings indicate the city’s devotion to 
the famous remains of classical architecture 
which are found here. In the squares and 
along the streets orange-trees are heavily 
laden with fruit, and beautiful pepper- 
trees impari a touch of vivid green. 

Athenians are well-drest, smart-looking 
people. There seems a larger proportion 
of civilian men than in Rome or Paris. 
Of soldiers there are aplenty, some drest 
in the quaint costumes of long ago. Fre- 
quently one meets peasant men clad in the 
skirts and short jackets which the pictures 
have made familiar. 

So absorbing is the vast human drama 
of the Near East now being played here 
that one has no time for the wonders of 
the Acropolis, with its peerless Parthenon 
—now surrounded by a hideous stone wall 
—the Temple of Theseus, the old theater, 
the Museum, Mars Hill, and the other 
reminders of schoolbook days. There is an 
American school of archeology here, and in 
the Red-Cross unit are men, like Colonel 
Capps, of Princeton, who are distinguished 
for their interest in Greek classics and 
archeology—‘‘bugs on ruins,’’ the young 
naval officers flippantly call them. 

There is more to eat and wear in Athens 
than in any other European city I have 
visited since the war broke out. Imagine 
the luxury of white bread in unlimited 
quantities! There are no food-restrictions 
except that prices are still high. ‘‘ Athens 
has plenty of everything,” is the remark 
of foreigners resident here. Indeed, grain 
and other foodstuffs are rotting on the 
docks, owing to price manipulation. In 
addition to a full supply of staples, Athens 
has her own specialties, such as olives, 
honey, figs, oranges, fish, and certain milk- 
products, as well as tobacco. 

What is universally known as “‘ Turkish 
tobaceo”’ comes, in its best quality, from 
Kavala, further east on the Aigean, now a 
district of Greece. It will interest Ameri- 
ean smokers to know that the stores of 
tobacco in Bulgaria and Greece were not 
disturbed during the war. Two represen- 
tatives of an American firm were in Sofia 
throughout the war—really interned, they 
indignantly declare, by their own Consul. 

Like Standard Oil and Singer Sewing- 
Machine representatives, these outposts 
of the smokers’ interests are ubiquitous. 
When I entered the principal hotel in 
Athens I found C. C. Goodfellow, of New 
Resckelle, very much at home. A little 
more than a year before I had seen him in 
Petrograd. Our two previous meetings had 
been in a little village called Bap, near the 
Euphrates River, in Mesopotamia, and in 
Constantinople, which naturally evoked 
the hackneyed phrase, “‘The world is a 
small place, after all.’ 


Away off in that corner of the world, 
notes Dr. Ellis, he found the soldier who 
fired America’s first shot in the war— 
Major-General Burnham, of Pennsylvania, 
recently detailed to Athens to represent 
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60 
America on the Allied High Commission 
that is disbursing the money lent to Greece 
by the Allies. The writer digresses from 
Athenian matters to talk about this new 
candidate for the honor of having fired the 
first American gun after the American 
declaration of war: 


General Burnham came straight from 
the fighting in the Argonne here, and his 
heart is still with his division baek in 
France. The popularity he has won in 
Athens seems to interest him far less than 
the unpopularity his division earned with 
the Germans. 

lt was back in early 1915 that General 
Burnham was in military command in 
Porto Rico, when raiders were loose in 
the Caribbean. A German cargo steam- 
ship, which had put in at San Juan, was 
preparing to leave, apparently with sup- 
plies for the raiders. Under instructions 
from Washington the authorities ordered 
the vessel not to leave port and called 
upon the military for assistance. The 
Germans disdained orders and warnings 
and their ship started to steam out. 
General Burnham had stationed machine 
guns on the beach and had the old artil- 
lery in the fort, which had been unused 
for years, made ready for possible action. 

A rain of machine-gun bullets in front 
of the German ship failed to stop her. 
Then a ecannon-ball was fired into the 
water a few yards akead. The next shot 
was ordered to take the boat broadside, 
as the range was pointblank. But the 
German saw that the fort meant business, 
and so put back and was dismantled. 
That was the first shot fired by America 
in the war—and the incident interests 
General Burnham more than the battle of 
Salamis, which was fought a few miles 
from here. 

At present Gereral Burnham is watch- 
dog over American money and interests in 
connection with the commission. The 
French have control of the Greek Army 
and the British of the Greek Navy and 
air foree, but America’s stake is only 
financial, and that temporarily. Fifty 
thousand Greek troops’ have already been 
sent to Russia by the French, in con- 
nection with their own smaller foree which 
has entered Odessa. In the harbor here 
are two war-ships which Greece bought 
from America—formerly the /daho and 
the Mississippi—creating a furor in the 
Near East in the early days of the war. 


Returning to the matter with which he 
began, the gossiping habit of the Greeks 
—which seems, by the way, to have af- 
fected Dr. Ellis’s own journalistic style 
more or less—he chattily continues: 


So far as a superficial investigation re- 
veals, Athens is more interested in the 
latest political and social gossip than in 
the big problems of the new era, thus 
vindieating the historic criticism with 
which this article began. 

Of paramount interest seems the ques- 
tion of King Alexander’s marriage. He is 
in love with a young Greek woman of 
excellent family, but the Government will 
not let him marry her. The demand is 
for a foreign queen. Reasons of state are 
given for this. It is said the parents of 
the young lady in question are pro-German 
in sympathy; but this is indignantly 
denied by Americans who know the family. 
Also it is declared that the marriage would 
give one Greek family great influence in 
politics. Other observers say that the real 
reason is that the Athenian ladies refuse 
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to accept as their leader and liege sov- 
ereign one whom they formerly outranked. 
Now, while this discussion rages, an 
English-speaking Greek officer brings me 
the latest tit-bit of gossip, which*is that 
the loyal King-lover has transferred * his 
interest and affections to an American 
Red-Cross girl.” From young American 
naval officers who meet the King often and 
have taught him American dances, Ameri- 
ean humor, and American good times, I 
learn that while the King likes American 
girls he is still true to his old love. 

Of more real interest is the growth of the 
republican sentiment here. There is a 
“Royalist” party, favoring the return of 
King Constantine, but apparently it is 
actuated, like parties the world around, 
more by the zest for the spoils of office 
than by any more abstract consideration. 
Also it is anti-Venizelos, altho prudently 
cautious in its opposition. Venizelos, 
however, is as firmly in control as any- 
body ever was in Greece. This is now 
a one-man country, and Venizelos is the 
man. I wonder what the young King 
thinks as he goes about and sees ten por- 
traits of his Prime Minister displayed to 
every one of himself. He knows, too, that 
Venizelos openly promised Parliament 
that if the present King is not a suecess 
no other would be put forward; a republie 
would be the next experiment. 

Behind and beneath all this external life 
and polities lies the grim and gory Balkan 
problem, which is working out in Greek 
villagers slaying and being slain, and in 
such vast human misery as the western 
world simply can not know. 





A NATIVE SON REPLIES TO CRITIC 
OF CALIFORNIA’S CLIMATE 





S is well known to the rest of these 

United States, nothing peeves a 
Californian so much as derogatory remarks 
about his beloved State. He is particularly 
incensed by intimations that there are any 
defects in California’s climate. He knows 
it surpasses by several points that of the 
garden where the original parents of man- 
kind blissfully basked until the celebrated 
apple episode, and it makes him mad when 
a man from Oshkosh or Oskaloosa suggests 
differently. It is said that a man who 
inadvertently refers to ‘‘the earthquake” 
in conversation with a San-Franciscan 
does so at his peril. They had a fire, but 
who said anything about an earthquake? 
Tremors of the earth in California are re- 
eorded as seismic manifestations, an ex- 
pression beyond the average tourist, and 
hence put down as a pleasing adjunct to 
the already ravishing scenery. A> rainy 
season California has, of course, but the 
rain is not wet, and it’s a positive pleasure 
to be out in it. Fog there may be also, 
but look what effects it produces when 
taken in conjunction with the scenery! 
And so on, world without end. A good 
illustration of the truth of the foregoing 
observations is given in a recent issue of 
the Los Angeles Times. Somebody from 
Cleveland, Ohio, visiting Los Angeles a 
time ago had the hardihood to send a 
letter to a paper in his home town giving 
his impréssions of the California town. And 
The Times comes baek at him thusly: 








Copies are at hand of a Cleveland news- 
paper, yelept The Plain Dealer, in which 
appears a letter from Los Angeles recount- 
ing an interview anent our justly celebrated 
climate. / 

The person to whom the interview is 
credited is named Quale, and you can take 
it from us he is a bird. 

The correspondent of the Cleveland paper 
ealls Quale ‘“‘doctor”; but whether he is a 
regular doctor or just a dentist does not 
appear. But that is neither here nor 
there. The point is that Quale came here 
to be among a half-million other tourists, 
and, instead of going down on his knees to 
thank the good Lord that he was able to 
escape from his home town and bask in our 
sunshine, he develops a grouch the size of 
a mountain and calls our climate every 
mean name he ean lay his tongue to. 

Listen! This here Doc Quale gets up on 
his hind legs and shouts back home to his 
folk in Cleveland that the climate of 
Southern California is ‘‘rotten.”’ 

Yassir, that’s the very word he uses— 
‘rotten,’ 

And “that ain’t all, nuther.” Doe 
Quale proceeds further to say that in 
Southern California ‘‘the fruits have no 
flavor, the flowers no fragrance, the men 
no collars, and the women no style.” 

Moreover, he says that ‘‘Los Angeles is 
merely a provincial town, and from the 
looks of most of the people on the streets 
they have come out here from Towa and 
the Middle West to die.’”’ He calls Los 
Angeles “the City of the Unburied Dead.” 

And then, as a last expiring growl, he 
concludes by saying that ‘‘Los Angeles is 
a city of beautiful roads that take you 
nowhere, and of beautiful houses with 
nobody home.” 

The Doe says other things, also, but the 
quotations here given will probably be 
sufficient to hold our readers for at least 
an hour or two. 


Thus the Times writer pictures the utter 
depravity of a party who can write aught 
but what is good and beautiful about 
California. But, as might be expected of a 
person who lives and moves and has his 
being amid the loveliness and benign in- 
fluences with which the Golden Gate State 
is crammed from Oregon to the Mexican 
border, the disposition of the Times man 
apparently is sweet and he doesn’t hurl 
eurses at the luckless Ohian and condemn 
him to a well-deserved perdition. He 
speaks more in sorrow than in anger, and 
his one hope seems to be that the wayward 
individual may be led to see the error of 
his way and reform. For he goes on: 


Now, folk, don’t fly off in a passion and 
call this poor devil names. Instead, let us 
enfold him in our Christian charity. If the 
all-embracing sun of California could not 
warm him, why, then, we must warm him 
in our pity. 

The era of brotherly love is trying hard 
to spread over the whole world now. An 
effort is being made to reclaim all whose 
minds and hearts are diverted from truth 
and distorted with venomous thoughts. 
The slogan is to go out and get the lost 
sheep. 

So why make an exception of Doc 
Quale and let him perish in his own 
recalcitrancy? 

For he is assuredly the kind of man who 
will kick at heaven if he ever gets there. 
He will assay the gold in the sidewalks of 
the New Jerusalem and holler all over the 
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or.9 HERE are some thin gs you don’t want made to 
Nei order. You wouldn’t want your automobile 
PMaye{ tires or your watch or your electric-light bulbs 
Cai, made to order. They would cost too much, 
age take too long to get, would be difficult to re- 
SY place, and, besides, the standardized article would 

be likely to give better service. 


In the process of standardizing the manufacture of 
any product, a point 1s reached where the standardized 
article is superior to the one made on a spectal order. 


The standardization of Warren’s Standard Printing 
Papers has brought printing papers into this class. 


One may satisfy a certain vanity by buying a derby hat 
made by hand over a special block—but no farmer 
would want a tractor similarly made; no banker would 
want such an adding machine; no printer could use an 
unstandard press; and our theory is that when the full 
facts are known, no buyer of printing will want anything 
but a standardized grade of paper. 

To buy printing without knowing the Warren Standard Printing 
Papers is to make each purchase of paper a special-order proposition 
instead of a standardized, understood and reliable thing. 


An examination of Warren’s Paper Buyers Guide will show you the 
different grades of Warren Standard Printing Papers and the class of work 
for which each grade is standardized. It isa most helpful guide to paper 
selection and will be sent on request to buyers of printing; to printers, 
engravers and their salesmen. 
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Detroit Jewel Special 
A gas range incorporating 
the very latest ideas to 
insure labor saving and 
convenience. Ideal for the 
average family and rea- ~ 
sonably priced. Over 60,000 
sold in the past two years. 
Series No. 16-308. 





A Medium-Space Model 







Requires only 4244 inches of floor } 
space, yet is provided with a 
large baking oven and broiler. | 
Series No. 18-319. 





A Small-Space Model 






For ai - oats or homes with 
a limi ite - _ Occupies 
. only 3614 inches. Series No.16-336. 


As Near Perfection as Years of Experience 
And Inventive Genius Can Make Them 


Two generations of stove building and over 20 years of constant research, 
experimentation and experience in gas range construction have made it 
possible for the world’s largest stove plant to develop an assortment of 
gas ranges which for economy, durability and adaptability to every kitchen 
need are unequalled. 





A De Luxe Model Good Baking Their Crowning Achievement 
Designed for the largest homes, _— . . ° 
- _ 2 @ more — ordinary ° Good baking is, without doubt, the most essential attribute of a satisfac- 
quired. Series No. 22-326. tory gas range. Because of a plan of patented oven construction and heat dis- 


tribution, demonstrated by years of service to be of a high scientific standard 
and wonderfully efficient, Detroit Jewel Gas Ranges are unexcelled bakers. 
The proof of this claim is substantiated by thousands of satisfied users. 


They Possess Many Special Improvements 


In every detail Detroit Jewel Gas Ranges measure up to the ideal standard set by 
the housewife. The baked Ebonite finish to eliminate blacking; smoothness of parts for 
easy cleaning; white enamel equipment to give beauty and cleanliness; burners designed 
to save gas; all incorporated in a variety of styles and sizes planned to meet every 
home requirement, assures a satisfaction difficult, if at all possible, to find in any other 
line of gas ranges manufactured. ) 


Write for this information: Detroit Jewel Gas Ranges are sold by over 2000 
gas companies and dealers who show the leading models on their display floors. Write 
us and we will advise the name of the dealer in your locality and mail you interesting 
literature which illustrates and describes the complete Detroit Jewel line. 
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place so that everybody can hear. him. 
The green fields of Eden will look yellow 
to him. The harps will be out of fune, and 
he will declare that the sword of the great 
archangel Michael is made of tin and that 
Gabriel’s trumpet is nothing but a common 
fish-horn. 

It will only be that if Quale were to be 
sent down to Hades he would admit-he had 
come to a place at last that beats Cleveland. 

We ask you, brethren, is there anything 
to do for a man like this except to ask all 
the churches to pray for him? 

A Californian would say that such a man 
must be deaf, dumb, and blind in the bar- 
gain; soul corroded with rust; his liver 
turned into a hickory-nut; his brain is 
affticted with corns; his stomach is sour; 
and his heart pushed over to his right side. 

No sehool of. medicine has anything that 
can do Quale the least good. Even if he 
were to read all the back numbers of the 
‘“‘Care of the Body” department in The 
Times we doubt if it would help him. 

Picture to yourself the warp there must 


- be in the mind of a man who gets into an 


automobile on our unrivaled highways and 
says there is “‘nowhere to go.” 

He is taken to the summits of the San 
Bernardinos, on the rim of the world, and 
the glory ‘of God is shown to him lying at 
his feet in the flower-flamed valleys below, 
endless: miles of blossoms, the silver rib- 
bons of shining streams, gardens of wonder 
and the sunset roofs of the happiest homes 
in all the world, and he says, ‘‘ Rotten!’’ 

He leaps to the sunny ridges of the Mali- 
bus and sees the white sweep of the sea, 
the crescent beauty of the Bay of Santa 
Monica, the gray gulls flying, the white 
sails of stately ships, and in his ears is the 
deathless music of the great ocean following 
him with its haunting voices, and he says, 
‘**Punk!” 

He comes here out of the dreary cold of 
the East, away from its bitter winds and 
sunless gloom, his feet are set on flowered 
pathways, the mocking-bird and linnet sing 
to him their sweetest songs, his days are 
filled with the drowsy hum of bees, the 
nights weave their diadems of stars and 
set the splendor of low-hanging moons 
above him, and she says, “Beastly.” 

What Qualé needs is prayers. 

Let this that he says about the women 
of Los Angeles ‘‘having no style’’ pass. 
The sin will carry itseown punishment. 
When he gets back to Cleveland and won- 
ders what’s the matter with the women 
there .after he has filled his eyes with our 
women he will suffer enough, never fear. 

And, also, when he gets back to that 
dreary, smoky, tawdry town, freezing to 
death there in winter and burning up in 
summer, he will see as in a vision the 
shining, crowded, roaring streets of Los 
Angeles busy and humming with trade and 
traffic, glamourous with beauty and laugh- 
ing faces. And then all the wild horses 
that ever roamed the lonely and desolate 
prairies of Ohio would not be able to hold 
Quale from coming back. 

We will lay a dollar against a Salvation 
Army doughnut that Quale will be found 
here, back again bag and baggage, having 
changed his mind and his disposition. 

But it really hurts us in our hearts to 
have to talk like this about these poor 
ginks who come out to California on a 
trip and turn green with envy at everything 
they see. Lots of others of us were once 
like that. 

Yet, if God gave all the rest of us the 
grace to reform and confess our sins, surely 
there is hope for Doe Quale. ‘‘While the 
lamp holds out to burn, the vilest sinner 
may return,” 
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Let him go home again, thinking he will 
hear the bluebird sing when there will be 
no bluebird there for weeks to come; let 
him sneeze his blamed head off and cough 
himself sore; let him change his red-flannel 
underclothes and catch his death of cold; 
let him fight it out with his feet in hot 
mustard water and his aching head 
swathed in compresses. 

And, next summer, let him curse the 
thermometer to his heart’s content; let him 
be the prey of mosquitoes and the victim 
of pinching-bugs; let the thunder affright 
him and the lightning make him duck; 
let him take what’s coming to him. 

We should worry. 


© 





THESE COLORED FIGHTERS NEVER 
LOST THEIR SENSE OF HUMOR 





ILLIAM D. HAYWARD, who led 

the old 15th New York colored 
regiment in numerous battles on the other 
side, is a plain civilian now, but his friends 
won’t let him quit telling about those col- 
ored troops of his. He has made thirty 
formal speeches and innumerable informal 
talks since his returm from overseas, and 
still he is besieged with requests for more. 
This state of mind on the part of the 
publie is understandable if he can continue 
to toss off little talks as full of human 
nature and humor as the one recently re- 
ported in the New York Sun. To quote 
the Sun’s quotation of the ex-Colonel: 


“The first thing I ever did in my life 
that anybody approved of was getting up 
that regiment,” he said laughingly. ‘‘ After 
I gathered my crowd of Harlem waiters, 
bellhops, indoor chauffeurs, and elevator 
boys I thought I’d never get them across. 
When the minute finally came for sailing I 


think every elevator on Riverside Drive 


stopt automatically. 

‘‘When our ship left in 1917 we sailed 
a little way, then broke down, came back, 
and tied up at Hoboken with our cargo of 
Thanksgiving turkeys and black troops. 
We got fixt up and started again. We 
didn’t get quite as far as before when the 
ship caught fire. I sneaked back and re- 
ported the mishap to General Shanks at 
the port of embarkation. Our ship was 
overhauled and a third time we set out 
full of hope, but the machinery broke down 
again. When I reported to General 
Shanks this time, he said: ‘Goodness 
gracious, Colonel, are you ever going to 
get those coons and turkeys to France?’ 

‘“‘When at last we reached the French 
front in the Argonne Forest I reported 
to the French officer in command that I 
had arrived with the 15th New York In- 
fantry and would place myself and men at 
his disposal. ‘It is impossible!’ exclaimed 
the officer. 


prize, ‘Are you the 369th Infantry Regi- 
ment of the United States?’ and I replied, 
‘T are.’ Z 

“Then they took all our American 
ordnance away and gave us bolos, which 
are knives modeled after those used by 
the Cubans. I was glad afterward, altho 
I think my boys would have done better 
with razors. When we were leaving France 
I was told that the regiment would be pre- 
sented with three thousand razors by the 
French. When we received the gift we 
found they were safety-razors. The regi- 
ment was insulted. 
“From Mareh, 1918, until the following 








‘There’s no such American | 
unit due here.’ Finally he said in sur- | 
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January we were with the Fourth French 
Army, under General Gouraud. On 
July 15 I wrote Governor Whitman that 
the German Army was licked. They were 
at maximum strength and we at minimum, 
but ten American divisions were arriving 
monthly. 

““My boys had a sublime faith that 
they would win. The idea of defeat never 
entered their heads. No private or officer 
had any doubt about our ability to break 
through. One day I found a number of the 
men buying German money that had been 
taken from the dead. I asked why they 
wanted it, and they answered, ‘We'll be 
needin’ this here money soon.’ In five 
months they were spending it in the Rhine 
towns and talking Harlem German with a 
Yiddish accent. They were the advance 
guard of the Allied armies. The French 
gave them the honor of first carrying the 
Stars and Stripes to the Rhine. And I 
was the first man to scoop water from the 
river. Can you beat that for Allied 
generosity? 

“The boys all had a keen sense of 
humor. When we docked at Hoboken 
they were eager to get ashore. One of 
them said to me: ‘Colonel, the Generals is 
goin’ over the gangplank and the rats 
is goin’ over the hawsers. We hope you'll 
tell us when it’s time for the regiment to 
go ashore!’ 

“T remember one little negro on the 
other side who was carrying shells from an 
ammunition-dump to a train. He was so 
loaded down with 3-inch shells that he was 
sunk ankle-deep in the mud. He 
to his officer, ‘How you got my name on 
dat sheet?’ 


“*Your name is Simpson,’ replied the | 


officer. 





said | 


“**Vas, sir, dass right; only I thought | 
maybe you had “‘Sampson”’ by mistake.’”’ | 





LETTERS FROM THE FRONT TO THE 
; FOLKS AT HOME 





N open, and very exclamatory, “‘ Let- 

ter from the Front”’’ appears on the 

first page of the April 4 issue of The Watch 
on the Rhine, a paper published by the 
American occupying force in Germany. 
This letter is inspired, we are told, by “‘press 
reports that President Wilson will issue a 
eall for 50,000 volunteers to take the places 
of the same number of men now on the 
Rhine who wish to return home.” When- 
ever it falls under the eye of any young 
American to whom its siren blandish~ 
ments appeal, it has found the right 
address. -Here it is in all its seductiveness: 


Come across, boys! Come across! 

Now is your chance to replace your 
silver chevron with a gold stripe. 

We of the Third Division who have 
served through the campaigns from the 
Marne to the Argonne and are now reveling 
on the Rhine will weleome you. 

We would regret deeply leaving this 
land of Boche and snow. 

Nevertheless, we do not wish to appear 
selfish. 

We know there are thousands of young 
men in the States who are rearin’ to come 
across. 

We know, because we read the papers. 
We have read of men who wept salty 
tears when the armistice was signed, be- 
eause they were deprived of doing their 
bit over here. 

We are willing to give them a chance 
to win that gold stripe. 





| 








Of -course, things are a bit slow now. 
No longer do the G. I. cans blooey around 
us. Heine no longer comes across in his 
bombing machine with the tail-gate wide 
open. Those little surprize attacks at 
dawn are no more. Going over the top 
to cash in in front of the Boche machine- 
gun nests is but a memory. 

Besides, the chow has changed. Corn- 
willie and hardtack are passé. Goldfish 
is almost unknown. 

But if you can carry on under these 
hardships and disadvantages why— 

Come across, boys! Come across! 

Still, Rhineland has its advantages. 

Even after July 1 Germany has no 
prospeg of going dry—not so long as the 
Rhine flows. 

And you can smoke a cigaret here 
without hiding behind the barn as if you 
were committing a deadly sin. 

Also, the underground system of fra- 
ternizing with the German mam’selles is 
well worked out. 

Thanks to us. 

When you come here you will find the 
system in perfect working order. 

German méddchens dote on boys in 
O. D. 

Also, on shockolade. and soap. 
liberal quantities with you. 

And think of this! 

One dollar good United States is worth 
five franes. 

Five franes are worth ten marks. 

So a buck private, instead of getting 
$33 per month, receives 330 marks. 

Some money! 

Three hundred and thirty marks will 
buy anything in Germany. 

So come across, boys! Come across! 

It’s a great life if you don’t weaken. 

And win that gold chevron! 


Bring 





From the Dominican Republic arises 
a sound like homesickness, and a large 
general disgust with the variety of foreign 
travel now being enjoyed by the Marines 
down there. The Dominican Marines 
had a grievance to start with: they ex- 
pected to be sent “‘Over There,” and, in- 
stead, they landed in a near-by country 
where there was no particular glory, excite- 
ment, nor excuse for staying away from 
home. All of these arguments, and more, 
move the Rev. Robert H. Perry, a Baptist 
minister who enlisted in the Marines, and 
is now a private.down there, to recom- 


mend that he be discharged at once 
from further service. He writes from 
San Pedro Macoris, under date of 


April 5: 


Few words are ever spoken of the Marine 
in the tropics who enlisted for ‘‘Over 
There”’ and came ‘‘ Down Here.” Having 
read some of the many good columns in 
Tue Digest, I can’t help telling you how 
we feel about it down here. 

We enlisted in the Corps to be discharged 
six months after all hostilities ceased. We 
came here last July and have gone through 
our intensive training here, and altho they 
hiked us and drilled us and sent us over 
the top till we nearly dropt, I always wrote 
home that night—‘‘ Having the best time 
of my life.” Now it is all over, we are 
tired of this God-forsaken country. There’s 
nothing here but ruin, wine, negroes, 
disease, and bad women. A four-year 


man stays. here thirty months unless he 
does like one of the men in our company 
did a few days ago, commit suicide, and 





goes home in a “‘wooden kimona”’ or, in 
plain words, a ‘‘coffin.’”’” We dream of 
home, but the dreams fade into mirages 
upon waking the next morning. ; 

The Marines’ Magazine says, ‘‘No Mar- 
ines being discharged now,” and yet a 
single fellow in our company went back 
some days ago because he had a rich 
uncle and a political pull. There are men 
in our company whose families need them, 
and need them badly, having only the 
$15 per month asa support. I ask you: 
“Ts that just? Is that the kind of democ- 
racy we enlisted to defend?” 

And the men and women who have had 
charge of our papers in Washington that 
we might be here were discharged because 
Congress failed to pass funds for their 
salary. That is certainly a compliment 
to the soldier who enlisted to fight for his 
beloved land. It must have been an 
accident that La Follette kept the floor 
with his associates the last day of Congress 
that funds for the railroads, and Wash- 
ington employees might not be passed. 
A few grafters—Germany’s right-handed 
men—as a last blow to Old Glory have 
fought President Wilson all through and 
at last succeeded in causing the failure of 
important bills that mean much to our 
country’s welfare, and the rest stood look- 
ing on, doing nothing. I ask you again, 
gentlemen, is this the democracy we en- 
listed to fight for? 

Before I enlisted in the Marine Corps, 
[ was pastor of a Baptist Church in Texas. 
My congregation gave me permission to 
join for the period of the war. They are 
pleading with me to return now, for the 
church is in need of me. They are a 
‘flock without a shepherd,”’ and my heart 
is breaking to return, but my hands are 
tied. I received a recommendation from 
our commanding officer for early discharge, 
but don’t think this means anything but 
six months more to stay here. I am a 
poor young man, making my own way in 
the world, and in another month I will not 
be able to hold my church, which can not 
wait longer. This means I can not con- 
tinue my education in Baylor University, 
Waco, Texas. Is that justice? 

I was ordained a year before the U. 
S. A. entered the war and was twenty 
years old when I enlisted, becoming 
twenty-one this month. I wanted to do 
my bit. I have, my hands tied now. I 
appeal to the people of the *‘ Best Nation” 
on earth, is that justice? 

In Cuba the Marines get their mail 
every day except Tuesday. Here we get it 
once in two months, sometimes once a 
month, and an airplane could bring it in 
five hours from Key West, Florida, each 
day. Weare only a day’s ship travel from 
Guantanamo Bay, Cuba. We are so near 
to civilization and yet so far away that we 
wonder if you have forgotten the home- 
sick, disgusted Marines who haven't 
seen anything but Spanish-speaking ne- 
groes for a year out in the hills of an 
“Island God Forgot.” 

I appeal to my country through Tuer 
Lirrrary Dicsst: ‘‘Send us home to 
our loved ones, to God’s country. I ap- 
peal to Old Glory, send us home.” 





Some weeks ago Private Alvin B. Kemp, 
another Marine, who was sent to the 
Dominican Republic when he was ex- 
pecting to go somewhere’ else, wrote his 
opinions of life down there, and his letter 
was published in Tue Digest. He writes 
from San Pedro Macoris to explain that 
he was not ‘complaining,’ and adds 
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What is ““The Square Deal’’? 


HE ‘Square Deal’’ is to give 100% and get 100%. This article shows the application of the 
‘Square Deal’’ between those who invest money in industry and those who invest labor in 
-industry. It is the function of management, representing both, to see that each gives 100% 
and each gets 100%. 


MANAGEMENT 


LABOR | 
SHOULD GIVE 100% 


THROUGH 


CAPITAL 
SHOULD GIVE 100% 





Recognition Men are men—not machines. Recognition of Enthusiasm Machines have a limit. The self-respecting indi- 
this fact satisfies the worker’s self-respect. vidual has enthusiasm. Enthusiasm knows no 
Representation Each group of workers should have representa- limit. 
tion. The principle of democracy. P . . : , 
Responsibility A responsible worker is actively interested in the 
Wages Just returns for work performed, based on the quality of the, product, the care of the property 
cost of right living, with a thorough knowledge and the company’s interests as a whole. 
of all conditions. 
Opportunity Full opportunity to learn, to grow, to become Energy Man-power, honestly applied to production. 
more valuable and have that greater value recog- 
nized. Initiative Constructive thinking on the part of the indi- 
Working and_ A clean and orderly plant—good sanitary condi- vidual, coupled with action, reduces costs and 
Living tions—proper tools and equipment—safety de- betters product. 
Conditions vices—reasonable hours—vacations—hospital and 
medical attention at plant—restaurant and coép- : : 
erative store—good housing and favorable com- Regularity The most valuable worker is on the job every 
munity conditions — promotion of wholesome working day. Tardiness and irregular attendance 
recreation, education and sports—encouragement incerrupt production and increase costs. 
of thrift. 
Protection Encouragement and assistance in insuring workers Loyalty Loyalty is the result of confidence. It causes a 


For some years we have been making a studious effort to reach this 100% basis with our own people. 
attitude on the part of the workers and leads to the conclusion that as we learn to give our part of the ‘‘Square Deal,’’ they will give their 


against losses caused by accident, sickness, old 
age and death. 


part in like proportion. 


Our confidence in this result is based upon the fact that all those interested 





man to boost his company, the management, the 
product and his fellow workers. 


stockholders, workers and management—have experienced that 


contentment which comes from a harmonious relationship, and the increased profit which comes from energy properly directed. 


This is the fifth of a series of articles in this publication. 


The next will 


appear on Fune 14., Reprints of former articles will be sent on request. 


HYDRAULIC 


PRESSED STEEL COMPANY 





HYDRAULIC PRESSED STEEL COMPANY 


of Cleveland, O. 


Our experience has shown a responsive 
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that, since his letter appeared, the Marines 
down there have been “discovered” by 
the Navy Welfare League, which ought to 
help some. To quote: 


Allow me to correct an impression which 
seems to prevail among several good 
people after reading my letter to you, and 
printed in the issue of February 22, that 
we Marines in Santo Domingo are ‘‘com- 
plaining”’ of our lot. : 

My original idea in writing you was 
merely to make a comparison of the seem- 
ing misfortunes that the two separate units 
of soldiers were undergoing in opposite 
climates, the two extremes, hot and cold. 

Another reason was to acquaint the 
hundreds of mothers of Marines stationed 
here of the nature of the operations carried 
on here, because coming as we do from no 
one section or State we got no mention 
from home papers. 

Far be it from a good Marine to make 
complaint, and especially through news- 
papers, of what we consider our “bit.” 
We are trained to be able to make any- 
where our home, and you will always find 
it the most sanitary and healthful home 
imaginable, regardless of its location. 

At the same time, in behalf of my own 
company and all Marines down here, I 
must extend our thanks for all interest 
taken in us in any manner. 

Since my previous letter the Navy 
Welfare League has discovered us and 
is in a fair way to keep us entertained 
during our spare moments from chasing 
the elusive ‘‘ Spick.”’ 

Thanking you for your nice comment on 
my other hurriedly written letter and 
assuring you ‘again that Tae Dicesr is 
always “first to arrive” as we are ‘“‘first 
to fight,” I beg to remain. Yours very 
truly. 

Private Atvin B. Kemp, 
113th Co. Third Regt. 
U. S. M. C. 
Dominican Republic. 





Sergt. Chas. D. Craig, of Headquarters 
Company, 324 F. A., now in Germany, 
sheds some strong light on the more or less 
vexed question as to how Americans and 
Germans are hitting it off in the territory 
held by our occupying forces. He writes: 


These Dutch devils think they are 
clever beyond recognition. The minute 
we arrived here, all we talked to had one 
central message to deliver to us and it runs 
like this: ‘American Soldat gut Kam- 
erad. British Soldat gut, American besser. 
French Soldat nicht gut,” ete. Do you 
get the. big idea? They wanted us to 
believe that they didn’t have anything 
against us—that they were sorry, in fact, 
we were in it, and the British, nothing in 
particular against them either, but the 
French they hate and would endeavor to 
make it clear that it was all their fault 
that the war began. You understand all 
this is only more German propaganda 
endeavoring to gain our good will and set 
us against dear old France.- Oh, nothing 
is too good for us, or was; it didn’t last 
long, because we were soon refused per- 
mission to accept their eats, gift or other- 
wise, and were warned not to associate 
with them, that is, seek their company. 
It is true, we did accept their hospitality 
at first and ate off of them at every oppor- 
tunity, but, man, we arrived in Germany 
hungry for something other than ‘army 

rations, and home-cooked food sure was 
_ good for.a change—however,.you can bet 








your last cent that the average American 
listened attentively to what they had to 
say, all going in one ear and out the other, 
anxiously awaiting the minute he could 
get his stomach full and get out. He 
always left with a satisfied feeling in regard 
to his appetite, but a new distaste for the 
people who in their blindness misjudged 
his ability to sum up very accurately the 
situation for himself. How much better 
it would have been just to have treated us 
to ordinary hospitality without the so 
evident explanation in each case regarding 
their hastily acquired love for us. Itis 
impossible to say even then that we would 
have fallen for them, but this much is sure, 
they’ll have to go some to make us forget 
the dirty, sneaking, cowardly methods 
they used all through the war. No use 
talking. I’m off of them for life, and it will 
have to be proved to me pretty thoroughly 
that the new Germany, arising out of the 
old defunct autocracy, isn’t just as much 
to be despised, isn’t just as cunning and 
conniving, with the same selfish motives 
for the future, as was that of the late mili- 
tary government, presided over by one 
Wilhelm Hohenzollern. 

The peace terms can not be too drastic. 
It is absolutely necessary to put the new 
government under the Allied heel and keep 
it there. It isn’t possible for this race of 
people to lose, in one generation, what has 
been instilled into it the past centuries. 
History tells us very clearly of their greed 
to conquer new lands, rule new nations 
with the iron hand—‘‘everything for 
Germany’’—since their early beginning, 
and there is no reason to believe other 
than they will proceed as before at the 
very earliest opportunity, providing they 
aren’t severely dealt with at the coming 
peace agreement—tied down sufficiently 
at least for a period long enough to bring 
on another generation not educated into 
the belief that they are destined to rule 
the world. 


There is a glimpse of France as it ap- 
pears to an American in this letter from 
Sergt. Saul A. Harris, now stationed at 
Tours, near Paris, to Mr. Samuel Solins, of 
Welch, W. Va.: 


I have been up to Paris since writing 
you and am scheduled to go there again 
next month, and if all of France were like 
Paris, don’t think you’d hear all the kicks 
you’ve written about. You must realize 
that the average American who is over 
here expects these people.to become 
adapted to his own mode of living, not 
thinking that he is in a land with customs 
and ideas, ete., that run along lines that are 
generally so different from ours. For 
instance, the average Frenchman doesn’t 
seem to possess the progressive business 
spirit that is found so frequently with us. 
Altho he is frugal, he doesn’t generally 
rush to keep abreast of conditions. An 
example that is glaring is the sewerage 
conditions that one finds in most of the 
cities and towns outside of Paris. It’s 
awfully hard to gage the natural charac- 
teristics of these people, because one must 
take into consideration that they have 
gone through about five years of real 
warfare, right at their very doors and have 
lost their very best blood besides. When 
the first Americans reached here they 
spoiled things for the rest of us, because 
you recall the old sailor story and the 
reference as to how they spend their 
money when on a “‘toot.’”’ Well that’s what 
they did whenever they “got off,” with the 
result that most of the residents who had 





only. béen ¢king out a miserable existence_|_ to be left, t 





got the impresson that we are all million- 


aires. Whenever there is an opportunity . 


to put in a claim fcr one reason or other, 
they take advantage of the opportunity 
no matter how trifling the amount in- 
volved, upon the theory that the Americans 
have proved themselves so generous in the 
past, etc., as they oftimes put it. How- 
ever, I’ll get in ‘‘Dutch” if I criticize, so 
I better swing off into another topic. 
Most of the really interesting things I will 
tell you when I get back and have my 
“discharge,” and won’t have the worry 
of a possible court martial if I digress from 
the accepted Army principles. 

Went to Blois last Sunday and saw a 
marvelously historic chateau, which took 
about five centuries to put in its présent 
condition (it is not complete as yet, be- 
eause of the French Revolution), represent- 
ing five distinctive periods of architecture 
(I’m quoting from memory in this descrip- 
tion, so don’t take it all too literally). 
Don’t think it’s so beautiful, but it housed 
Anne of Brittany, Catherine Medici, 
Louis XV., eéte., with all the alluring 
mystery and charm that we read of in so 
many of the famous novels...Can you 
imagine being in the very room where 
Catherine (the ‘‘wamp’’) mixed. her poisons 
for the lovers she tired of, and to have re- 
vealed to us a secret panel wherein she 
kept the different poisons, also the room 
which has the trap-door running about 
ninety feet downward te the Loire River 
(a corking good method of ridding the 
world of one’s enemies), @ la ‘“‘spurlos 
versenkt,”’ 





Sergt. Irving A. Featherman is in 
United States General Hospital No. 11, 
at Cape May, New Jersey, recovering from 
a fracture of the jaw received on Novem- 
ber 1 on the Verdun front. He looks 
forward to the time of his discharge, and 
asks some questions as to the future of 
himself and of men like him: 


Is sixty dollars enough money to start 
life all over again with? 

When a wounded soldier is discharged 
from the hospital, he gets sixty dollars, 
with which he is to start life all over again, 
and yet no one seems to care a thing 
about it. 

Our leading magazines and daily news- 
papers fill up their front columns with 
the League of Nations and leave the 
soldier that fought and bled for this eoun- 
try unprotected. 

Are we that got the War Cross over 
there to be double-crossed over here? 
You did away with the pension so as to do 
away with charity and formed a com- 
pensation law, but I think it was done 
only to cheat the soldier. For a wounded 
soldier got more under the old ‘pension 
law”’ then he gets now. 

A disabled soldier with both legs and 
arms, but still disabled, such as a broken 
jaw or wounds in any part of the body, 
gets five or ten dollars a month disability. 
Are we as good as béfore we got wounded? 

A Canadian soldier when discharged 
gets seven months’ pay at seventy dollars 
a month, and what do we get? 

Why must we American soldiers pay 
our railroad transportation when we go 
on a furlough to see our mothers while 
other soldiers of all other. cownt:’>s ride 
free? Who asked you to take us away 
from our beloved ones, anyway? 

Are’ we American soldiers:who fought for 
democracy and not for spoils of this war 


sg: 








Dee 
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by the Serg eant 
a ste opped Him! 


IHREE years ago, when Conaphores were just coming into 
use in a western city, a traffic sergeant stopped a car 
wy with Noviol Conaphores. 
ou’re all right,’’ the policeman told the surprised driver. 
wy! just stopped you because I wanted to tell you what I think 
of your lights. They’regreat! I’ve been a traffic cop ever since 
automobiles were invented, and I just wanted to say that they’re 
the first safe headlights I’ve ever seen. The moment I saw 
those yellowish beams, I got your signal. Those lights are sure 
signals of safety and courtesy.”’ 
Gentlemen on the road 
‘*Traffic cops’’ and motorists all over the country, make the 
same comment every night. Conaphores comply with the spirit 
of the law as well as the letter. The law of courtesy recognizes 
the Conaphore user as a gentleman on the road. 
A million Conaphores safeguard night driving 
The best kind of accident insurance—and the cheapest—is 
accident prevention. Clear glass Conaphores have established 
their merit by outselling all similar devices during the past two 
ears. Noviol Conaphores have the wonderful advantage of 
onger range in dust, fog or snow, and for all around use are un- 
equalled. Sold by reliable dealers everywhere. A size for every car. 
Conaphore Sales Division, Edward A. Cassidy Co., Mgrs. 
281 Madison Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 


LEGAL IN ALL STATES AND CANADA 





OF TECHNICAL GLASS CORNING GLASS WORKS 


, Loming, naw York,.U. S.A... 











with? Aren’t you press men going to help 
us soldiers get a square deal? 

Do you think that six months’ pay 
($180) is too much money for a wounded 
or any discharged soldier? What is the 
democracy that we fought for? Forty 
eents a pound for meat, ninety cents a 
dozen for eggs, sixteen cents a bottle for 
milk, or forty dollars a suit for clothes, and 
no jobs. Is that it? 

Why didn’t you explain to us what 
democracy meant before, and we would 
not feel so disappointed. 


In the early days of America’s participa- 
tion in the war, M. Kovacevich, of Port- 
land, Oregon, wrote a letter to The Oregon 
Journal, setting forth solid reasons why 
one Slavic-American was glad to fight for 
his native land. The writer is back in 
Portland now, and he has written another 
letter to The Journal, telling why, as it 
seemed to him, ‘‘our truest and best 
fighters” fought. His second letter is as 
full of picturesque and vivid phrases, and 
broken English, as was the first, The trend 
of his ideas may be judged from his picture 
of the Russian wild bear, loose from its 
**devil’s chain,”’ and running so fast that, 
if only it strikes the right road, it soon may 
be one hundred years ahead of America 
instead of three hundred years behind. 
It is the “‘right road”’ that he is interested 
in, the road that leads, not to Bolshevism, 
but to a place where ‘‘everybody works, 
and nobody “eats” anybody else. He 
writes under date of April 10: 


“ec ” 


For the eight months of my service in 
the Army, my very interest was to learn 
from the soul of our truest and best fighters 
the principle for which they are stand, 
and what do they think that American 
people owes them. And I hope these few 
lines will find little space in the columns 
of your respectable Journal, who always 
believing in real democracy: ‘‘Give us 
promised!” That is what true fighter 
asking from you people of America. But 
what is that? Do you think that is $300 
bonus, or a piece land, or a good job? I 
say no, but they want you to carry out 
your promise and listen to their heart. You 
will hear the ery: Give us what we was 
fought for! And that is a real democracy, 
equality and justice. We must get that 
and you must believe that we are entitled 
to, and yet you must know that we are 
don’t asking any material sacrifice of you. 
But you must sacrifice your selfishness, 
and give us part of your individual rights, 
for justice sake and the happiness of all. 
We want see everybody to provide all he 
needs, and then why should you ask more? 
We want to see America always one step 
head of any other country toward, modern 
civilization, as we was for last 132 years. 
Now is the time for another step forwards, 
and we want to see us act like civilized 
people. And we want see this accom- 
plished, because we was called to fight for 
it. And we want to accomplish this, for 


the sake of our graves in France, and for- 
.the sake of their mothers’ tears and their 


children’s. And there is time calling us 
to do so. We must see where even Russian 
wild bear got loose from devil’s chain and 
running with full speed, and if he only 
strikes right road he will be soon one hun- 
dred years head of us, instead three hun- 
dred back of us, and we don’t believe that 
any real American would like to see us 
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We are hauling lumber at $1.35 per 
thousand, with a 314-ton Duplex 4- 
Wheel Drive Truck, on our 12 44 mile 
haul at Hazelhurst, Miss. With a 
semi-trailer, we can cut our cost to $1 
or less per thousand, For this same 
haul with mules, it costs from $3.25 
to $3.50. With the truck we save 
$2.25 to $2.50 per thousand.— 
Julius A, Carroll Lumber Company, 
Brookhaven, Miss. 
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Positive Proof of Cheaper Hauling 


We cannot make merely fanciful 
claims for Duplex 4-wheel drive 
trucks. Our every assertion of 
superiority must be backed by un- 
questionable proof. 


When we tell you, therefore, that 
Duplex ton-miles do average from 
20 to 60 per cent less, we are simply 
reiterating the statements of Duplex 
users. 


The Duplex has repeatedly won out 
in direct competition with horses, 
mules, and other trucks, solely be- 
cause of its extraordinary savings. 


If you regard your haulage problem 
not as a question of vehicles, but as 
a matter of dollars and cents and 
performance, the Duplex makes 
most positive claims. 


Whatever it hauls and wherever it 
goes, the Duplex goes more cheaply 
—and gets through. 


Four driving wheels, instead of two, 
use al] the power. No gasoline is 
wasted in idly spinning wheels. 


Power actually multiplied four 
times by Duplex construction 
means continuous haulage where 
teams would stall. 
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As long as one wheel of the Duplex 
has solid traction, it will pull its 
capacity load: 


But principally, this four-fold 
Duplex pulling power means aston- 
ishing savings in operating costs. 


Power to all four wheels equalizes 
driving strains, and reduces break- 
ages and overhauling to almost 
nothing. Extra-wide or dual tread 
tires are not needed on the rear 
wheels, cutting tire costs an aver- 
age of 30 per cent. 


The grand total of all these savings 
—figured in ton-mile costs—aver- 
ages 20 to 60 per cent. 


These savings are the same in the city or 
in the country—on paved streets or almost 
impassable roads. 


Our figures are from companies which value 
a truck by its ton-mile economy. They are 
based on Duplex costs in comparison with 
other trucks and with horses and mules. 


The proved economies of eleven years 
entitle the Duplex to the personal study 
of every man with a haulage problem. 


We ask you to learn for yourself how the 


Duplex 314-ton truck can save 20 to 60 
per cent of your ton-mile costs. 


DUPLEX TRUCK COMPANY 


LANSING, MICHIGAN 


RUCKS | 


Per Ton- mile 
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a Link Land and Water 
Transportation 


IN LANDorseaboard, you can tie your- 
self to water shipping with Goodrich De 
Luxe Truck Tires. For long haul truck- 
ing is the new transportation that binds 
land and water transportation. The link 
is just as long as the mileage cost of your 
long haul is short. 
The lower economy of De Luxe Truck 
Tires lengthens the long haul of your 
truck. 
They outwear, we have reason to know, 
other truck tires. Their rubber com- 
pound, we are certain, is the toughest, 
strongest among truck tires. 
Specially surface toughened, they wear 
slowly and evenly. The Velvet Cushion, 
your own eyes tell you, is thicker than ° 
other tires. It lays more rubber on the 
road; more buffer between road and load. 


De Luxe Tires lessen the vibration of 

your truck. They reduce operating cost 

in less oil, gasoline, and wear and tear 

on the truck. 

And Goodrich Distributor Stations, put- 

ting on De Luxe tires in the quick, skillful 

Goodrich way,keep your truck on the job. 

Go to the nearest Goodrich Distributor tc lane 

station, and get De Luxe Tires on your ' WA ull IHU 

truck. You find them in all trucking LL UL 

centers. ss 
Goodrich makes the world-famous 

Silvertown Cord Tires, a pneumatic for trucks. 
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marching backwards, except slackers of. 
the right cause and justice, and the men 
who would sell his own children blood for 
money. And we want to prove to the world 
that you people of America said it, and 
said it truth, that we was in war only 
for real democracy, justice, and freedom, 
for which we are was all glad to give our 
lives and all. 

Yes, but only for these principle, and 
not for money, neither land nor job. We 
all know that we must work for our own 
living. Yes, and we want to see every 
able body in our country to produce his 
own living and his part for those who are 
not of productive capacity. And let us 
send those slackers, who will refuse to 
work the necessary time, over to Russia, 
and let Bolsheviki feed them. Do we 
know that we must live like one family 
if we are all believing in Uncle Sam? 

We don’t want revolution in this coun- 
try, but we want evolution at any price. 
We know that our victory over the German 
Army means nothing to us, because we 
can see to-day that our greatest enemy is 
only selfishness, which lies in human heart, 
but not physical strength of German 
army; and as this is very truth, the Paris 
Peace Conference proving us for all. And 
before we can find some remedy to fight 
this poison out of human heart, we are not 
victorious. Now are we all ready, to fight 
our own enemy first? If we are not, then 
what can we say to the world? But if we 
are ready to do so, we niust each indi- 
vidually start our brains to work, and that 
is right ways only. Our greatest obstacle 
it is not because we have no enough 
brains, but because we don’t want to think, 
and there is no time to waste. We must 
evolutionize our present system. ,Let us 
be only one class people, while we are all 
Americans, and liberty and justice lover. 
Because that will only save us from the 
hell. 

We must accept very new system of 
education, which will teach our children 
to be a constructive element, as we are 
all created by nature, and God, each to 
live of its own product, through laboring, 
but not to eat each other, as the present 
education teaching us. Do we know yet 
that who don’t producing his own living 
he eating some one else living? Why? 
The fathers and mothers which are teaching 
their sons to know how to live without 
its own production, they’re greatest law- 
breakers and traitors to the justice and 
civilization. The person who are not will- 
ing to make is own bread, for the sake of its 
own stomach, they must know that there 
is no place on the earth for them, and 
they’re must move out then. 

We want Uncle Sam to pick out those 
slackers and send them where they’re 
belong. And yet we want our Uncle 
Sam to stop traitorous press, which calling 
those men Bolsheviki and I. W. W. who 
is willing always to give their lives and 
souls for establishment of real democracy 
and justice on the earth. And we want 
Uncle Sam to tell us who is the real sons 
of our free land, America—those are who 
trying to establish poverty and imperial- 
ism in this country, or the farmer? And 
yet we want to know who is the law- 
breaker—the men who are striving to see 
our constitution, our laws and our govern- 
ment in progress toward principle of the 
justice, or the men .who denying these 
principles? 

Wake up, Uncle Sam! There is devil 
playing is game, in the heart of some 
of your family members, which trying 
to make hell out of your free home. 

M. Kovacevicn. 











HUNTING THE HIPPOPOTAMUS FUR- 


NISHED THIS NIMROD NUMEROUS 
THRILLS 





UNTERS of big game in Africa 

usually name the lion, the elephant, 
the rhinoceros, and the buffalo as the 
animals most likely to remind a hunter 
that human life is short and full of troubles. 
The hippopotamus is seldom included 
among the dangerous beasts. John Alfred 
Jardan, writing in The Wide-World Maga- 
zine (New York) relates some adventures 
with the ponderous “river horse,”” however, 
which would seem to indicate that on 
occasion this animal is capable of enough 
ferocity to make its pursuit satisfyingly 
exciting to even the most hardy Nimrod 
that ever penetrated the jungles of the 
Dark Continent. His first encounter with 
the hippopotamus, he says, took place on 
the Victoria Nyanza, where he had gone to 
shoot.crocodiles. He was in a canoe 
with a number of natives. Suddenly a 
big bull hippo rose out of the water about 
eighty yards away. The natives, thinking 
of the supply of meat represented by the 
five-ton beast, urged the crocodile-hunter 
to shoot the hippo. The animal had sunk 
soon after it was sighted, but presently 
reappeared some twenty yards nearer. 
The hunter aimed for the brain and fired, 
whereupon the excitement began: 


I had shot a good many of these beasts 
before and had thought it very tame sport. 
I quickly altered my opinion, however. No 
sooner did the hippo feel the bullet than it 
reared up out of the water as if to catch 
sight of its enemy. Seeing the canoe, he 
started coming toward us at a terrifying 
speed, opening and shutting his huge 
mouth as if he had already one of us be- 
tween those formidable teeth and tusks. 

The boys never waited for another shot; 
they started paddling for dear life. I 
ordered them to stop so that I could shoot 
again, but they only followed out this 
command when the hippo had sunk under 
water once more. I sat ready for it to 
come up, knowing they can only stay sub- 
merged for about three minutes, unless 
killed, when they sink, only to reappear 
some hours later. Up came the wounded 
animal about fifty yards away with a 
mighty bellow and head and shoulders well 
exposed. I fired, but one of the boys 
moving threw me out in my aim, and I 
only inflicted another wound. 

Once more the infuriated animal charged 
toward us, and again my canoe men bent 
their backs to the paddle until we were 
within twenty yards of the shore. The 
hippo sank, and when he emerged again 
only the tip of his nose was to be seen. 
Before I could fire at this mark he dis- 
appeared. I sat patiently in the canoe 
hoping to get another shot, when all of a 
sudden I was pitched headlong into the 
water. 

On coming up to the surface, I found 
myself among the boys, who were striking 
out for the shore, in which action I prompt- 
ly followed suit. I had not taken many 
strokes when I suddenly remembered that 
the waters were infested with crocodiles, 
and the thought that I might be pulled 
under by one of these reptiles had the 
effect of temporarily depriving my limbs of 
their movement, and I nearly sank. I 
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STOPS-! 


ALL The Leaks 


Anywhere in the cooling sys- 
tem. Radiator Neverleak will 
mend even cracked water 
jackets. You simply pour it 
into the radiator water and 
while in solution it finds its 


way into every leaky crevice. 


No need to draw off the water 


or dismantle the 


RADIATOR 
NEVERLEAK 


saves you the time lost through 


the laying up of your car for repairs. 


It saves you a ten to twenty-five 


dollar repair bill and 
makes a_ perfectly 
tight solid repair, 
often better than 
soldering, by simply 
pouring a can of it 
into your radiator. 


Radiator Neverleak 
is absolutely guaran- 
teed to give satisfac- 
tion or your money 

will be promptly re- 
funded. It is made and 
guaranteed by special- 
ists in Neverleak 
products with twenty 
years experience. 


Have a can handy 
for emergencies. Re- 
tails at 75c. Sent direct 
if your dealer canr.ot 
supply. 


Buffalo Specialty Co. 
398 Ellicott St., Buffalo, N.Y. 





Made by “The (MYR WA People” 








Sample each free of ‘‘Guticura, Dept 





Rely On Cuticura 
For Skin Troubles 


All dra its; , Gintnens & EM, Telcom 28. 
egists; Soap 




















Men Who Don’t 


Laugh 


Many a sad face is due to unfit- 
ness. And the chief need may 


be bran. 
Bran is Nature's 


Mil- 


lions of smiles have been bred by 
it, millions of days made sunnier. 


Folks who omit bran do themselves in- 
justice. Hidden in Pettijohn’s the dish is 
ry The after-effects are delightful. 


Try it a week and see. 


Pettijohns 


Rolled Wheat —25% Bran 


A breakfast dainty whose flavory flakes hide 


25 per cent of bran. 


Also Pettijohn’s Flour— 75 cent fine patent 
flour, 25 per cent bran. Use ite Graham flour 


in any recipe. 


(3057) 
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Insulated Wire 


1S a 


Power Distributor 


HE significance and importance 

of the steam-pipe in a steam 

power plant is appreciated and 
accepted immediately by everyone. 
The even greater importance of in- 
sulated wire in the electrical system 
is so much less obvious that it is not 
so readily recognized. 


Insulated wire provides the outlets 
for the energy developed in the central 
station. Itis a power carrier, a power 
distributor which adds to your plant 
all the advantages of an individual 
power generating system, with un- 
limited capacity and 24-hour operation 
—all the advantages, less the over- 
head, the wastage and responsibility 
of steam power plant maintenance. 


But more than this—insulated wire 


determines the economy and depend- 
ability of your electric- power. 


THE ELECTRIC CABLE CO. 


10 EAST 43rd STREET NEW YORK CITY 


Makers of Ecco Wire for every purpose where rubber-covered 


wire is used 





was quickly brought to my senses by hear- 
ing a commotion behind me, and on turn- 
ing saw the hippo with part of the canoe 


in his mouth. The sight spurred me on, . 


and soon I was swimming as fast as I 
could for the shore, and a few minutes 
later was pulled out by my waiting men. 
We sat and watched the hippo tear the 
eanoe to pieces in his savage rage. 

I could do nothing. My rifle had gone 
to the bottom when I tumbled over- 
board. The boys told me that the animal 
had come up under the canoe at the far 
end and tilted it up, throwing us all out. 
My back had been toward the beast, 
and I had gone into the water first. I 
felt very angry at the mishap. It meant 
a loss to me of about £50, for, in addition 
to the rifle, there were field-glasses, com- 
pass, luncheon- basket, and the price of the 
eanoe. The natives came out of the trans- 
action much better, for the beast was 
found dead next morning, with the result 
that for days they lived on hippo steak. 

The writer’s next adventure with a 
hippo was even more exciting, for the 
animal came right up to his camp at night. 
It was in East Africa where he had been 
trading cattle for sheep with one of the 
native tribes and had collected a large 
number, of animals which he kept in a 
camp on the banks of the Engaberry River. 
Game was plentiful in the neighborhood, 
and one morning when he was out to obtain 
meat for the camp the donkey on which 
he was riding became frightened by a 
lioness bounding across the path and threw 
him, dislocating his shoulder. He was 
taken back to camp, and, as he continues: 


That night I found sleep impossible 
through the pain, so got a Wanderobo 
warrior to sit by my bed and tell me tales 
of his tribe. I had the fly of my tent 
wide open so that I could see the huge 
camp-fire burning in front of the kraals 
to keep away intruders. The camp had 
settled down to sleep, when the Wanderobo 
and I heard a crashing of the scrub in a 
patch of forest about twenty yards away. 
From the sounds we thought it was a 
rhinoceros. The warrior got his bow and 
poisoned arrow ready in case the animal 
wanted to investigate the camp. 

Then a huge body loomed out of the 
darkness into the light of the fire, in front 
of which it stood, and, opening its tremen- 
dous mouth, we saw at once it was a hippo. 
The Wanderobo quickly strung an arrow. 
I could not use my rifle because of my 
damaged shoulder, but got my revolver 
out. I do not think the animal meant 
any harm. It had been attracted to the 
fire by curiosity. But the warrior, seeing 
such prime meat and such a tempting 
mark for his arrow, released the shaft, 
and the blade sank deep into the shoulder 
of the hippo. 

No sooner did the beast feel the iron 
barb of the arrow than it made one frantic 
rush right through the fire, scorching itself 
badly. This only increased its rage. 
Turning slightly to one side, it dashed 
through the sheep and cattle kraal, tram- 
pling under its heavy feet some thirty of 
the affrighted sheep. Passing out of the 
kraal the hippo found itself among the 
porters’ tents, and treading on the ropes 
brought them down on top of the scared 
inmates. Luckily no one was injured, but 
before the men could recover from the 
sudden surprize the hippo was gone. 

The scene that followed baffles descrip- 
tion. Live stock were stampeding in all 
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— le Roof on Round 
House of Souti Railway System at 
Finley Yard, Birmingham, Ala. 


Meeting the severe conditions 


of railroad service— 


HE giant round-house pictured above 

with stalls for twenty-five locomotives, 
and all the other buildings of the Southern 
Railway System shown on this page, are cov- 
ered with Barrett Specification Roofs. 


Ihe construction officials of the Southern 
Railway System used Barrett Specification 
Roofs because they knew they would stand 
up well under the severe conditions of rail- 
road service. 


Neither the intense heat directly under a 
round-house roof, nor showers of red-hot 
sparks, nor the hot sulphurous gases from the 


locomotive smoke-stacks have any terrors for ' 


a Barrett Specification Roof. 


Lowest Cost Per Year of Service 


Years of service on all types of flat-roofed 
buildings, under every condition imaginable, 
have proved conclusively that a Barrett-Speci- 
fication Roof is the best roof to be had regard- 
less of price; and, what is more -to the point, 
that it costs less per year of service than any 
other type of permanent roofing. 


Barrett Specification Roofs require no main- 
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Barrett Specification Roof on Freight 
Depot and Office Building wide Southern 


Railway System at Atlanta, 








tenance; take the base rate of insurance and 
are absolutely guaranteed for 20 years. 


The 20-Year Guaranty Bond 


This guaranty is in the form of a 20-year 
Surety Bond issued by the U. S. Fidelity & 
Guaranty Company of Baltimore and is fur- 
nished without charge. 


We offer this bond on all Barrett Specifica- 
tion Roofs of 50 squares and over in all towns 
of 25,000 population and more and in smaller 
places where our Inspection Service 1s available. 
Our only requirements are that the roofing 
contractor shall be approved by us and that 
The Barrett Specification dated May 1, 1916 
shall be strictly followed. 


A copy of the Barrett 20-Year Specification, with roofing 
diagrams, sent free on request. 


The Guwt Company 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis Cleveland 
Cincinnati Pittsburgh Detroit New Orleans Birmingham Kansas City 
Minneapolis Dallas Nashville Salt Lake City Seattle Peorfa Atlanta 
Duluth Milwaukee Bangor Washington Johnstown 
Lebanon Youngstown Toledo Columbus Richmond 
Latrobe Bethlehem Elizabeth Buffalo Baltimore 
THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited: 
Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vencouver St. John, N. B. 
Halifax, N.S. Sydney, N. 


Shed 
20-year Barrett Specification Roof on 
> Repair of Steel Cars of the Southern 
Railway System at Coster, Tenn. 
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Build on it for 
greater heating comfort 


| Build now—and build so that you get more hours of heat- 
ing comfort per ton of coal. Owners of homes, office 
buildings and factories everywhere, know that this can be 
accomplished by building on Dunham Heating Service. 


Noise in a steam heating system indicates inefficiency. So do 
leaky valves and partly-hot radiators. No matter how good the 
boiler and radiators may be, they cannot do good work unless 
the steam circulates properly through the entire system. 


With full understanding of these facts, Dunham Heating 
Service will give you a steam heating system that will deliver 
the heat when you want it and as much of it as you want. It 
makes the radiators heat up quickly by automatically removing 
the cause of poor circulation and heat-waste—the water and 
air that collect in the system. Noise is eliminated. The valve 
through which the steam enters the radiator is packless, therefore 
cannot leak; and is placed at the top of the radiator. 


Heating comfort is always worth what it costs. That is why 
thousands of fine homes, country estates, industrial plants, 
office and government buildings have Dunham Heating Service 
and the exclusive heat-saving devices which make it possible. 


The complete Dunham story is of a vital importance to 
everyone intending to build or remodel. Write for it today. 


Steam heating contractors in towns of less than™100,000 population 
will find it profitable to cooperate with us in our Service Station Plan. Our 
products are of only one quality—the highest; and we have been making 
them for 15 years. 


C. A. DUNHAM COMPANY, Fisher Building, CHICAGO 


- _. Marshalltown, Iowa Branches in 36 cities in 
Factories: Toronto, Canada > . United States and Canada 


pion half h thot radiators waste heat. 
Avion should be DUNHAMIZED ||‘ 




















directions, while the boys were yelling and 
falling over one another. When at last 
I could make myself heard above the 
tumult I ordered every one to get fire- 
brands and round up the scattered animals 
before they had gone too far. They soon 
rounded up some sheep; but the donkeys 
and cattle had strayed too far, and it was 
clear nothing more could be done till 
morning. 

As soon as it was light I inspected the 
damaged sheep. Ten had been killed out- 
right,, while another sixteen had to be 
slaughtered as being past help. Four 
others were also slightly injured. On mak- 
ing a rough count I also found there were 
still about twenty missing. 

During the night we distinctly heard 
leopards coughing, and I felt certain I 
could count on more sheep being lost. 
Such unfortunately proved to be the case, 
and next morning the Wanderobo found 


- the dead bodies of twenty-seven sheep, 


all killed by leopards. Many had simply 
been struck down by these brutes for the 
sake of killing. We located the leopards 
asleep under some bushes a little distance 
beyond the camp, and they were quickly 
dispatched with poisoned arrows. 

The hippo was found dead about six 
hundred yards from the camp. It was an 
exceedingly fine bull, but I would readily 
have parted with it for a quarter of my 
loss. When I totaled up that night I 
found I had lost three milch cows worth 
£10 apiece, over sixty sheep valued at 
£20, while the hippo was not worth 
a £10 note. The boys, however, enjoyed 
the loss, as they were enabled to have 
their full ration of meat for days. I 
dare say it all happened for the best, 
because I was unable to use my shoulder 
for nearly a month, and that would have 
meant killing a number of sheep to supply 
the camp with meat. 


The next time this hunter encountered 
a hippo he nearly lost his life. It was 
in the Kongo region of West Africa, 
where, he says, the animals were so plenti- 
ful that he has counted five and six hun- 
dred in a day while traveling on a steamer. 
While camped on the Ingia River he 
noticed a huge bull hippo that came 
every morning to sleep on a sand-bank 
about eight hundred yards away. One 
morning the hunter determined to have 
a shot at Mr. Hippo. Embarking in a 
canoe with a number of his native boys, 
they paddled to the sand-bank where 
the animal was sleeping, and landed 
about thirty yards from it. The rustling 
of the grass as they made their way 
through it roused the hippo and brought 
it to its feet. Then one of the natives, 
mistaking a rock for a crocodile, let out 
a shout, and, says the writer: 


This was quite sufficient to confirm the 
suspicions of the now thoroughly alert 
beast that there was something amiss, 
and he started off down toward the 
water. I quickly got in a shot, which 
brought the animal up short. He then 
swung around and faced us. Just as | 
pulled the trigger for a second shot the 
hippo charged toward us. The bullet 
checked the straight course of the now 
enraged brute, or it would have trampled 
over me. - Unfortunately, however, dne 


of the gun-bearers, who stood in the 
hippo’s path, lost his nerve, and, instead 
of jumping to one side, fell down in 


a 


i? 


4 








front of it. The animal seemed to open 
his mouth and grip the boy. ‘I managed 
to land home a couple of shots just as the 
brute plunged into the water, taking 
the boy with him. 

We rushed to the spot, but there was 
no sign of either boy or hippo, except 
the redness of -the water from the blood 
of the wounded animal. Presently he 
rose near the bank, but without the 
boy. I got a bullet home, when he sank 
again. 

I thought it was good-by to my gun- 
bearer, and returned sorrowfully back 
to camp. Imagine my surprize when the 
first individual I stumbled up against 
was the missing boy, beaming with life 
and grinning at my look of stupefaction! 
It appears that the hippo had grabbed 
him by his coat. It being an old gar- 
ment it gave way just as the animal 
reached the water, into which the boy 
fell. A strong current quickly carried 
him down-stream out of harm’s way, 
and, regaining the bank, he made his 
way back to camp. I was so delighted 
with his escape that I gave him the best 
coat I had in my seanty wardrobe,. which, 
in his estimation, more than made up 
for the scare he had had. We secured 
the body of the hippo late in the after- 
noon, and it proved a monster, weigh- 
ing over five tons. The tusks were of 
good thickness and nearly thirty inches 
in length. The flesh was very acceptable 
to the villagers, and they held dances 
all through the night in commemora- 
tion of the killing of the river monster. 


This episode was sufficient 0 estab- 
lish the writer’s reputation among the 
natives as a mighty slayer of hippos, 
and they begged him to go out on a 
hunt for them, as they greatly prized the 
flesh of these animals. They also said 
the hippos had trampled down their 
crops. The hunter finally agreed and 
they started out on the Kasai River. 
They presently ran ifito a herd of about 
seventy hippos. There was neither much 
glory nor> any appreciable excitement 
in shooting a couple of these unsuspecting 
beasts, and having done so, and_think- 
ing that enough for one day, they started 
back for camp. That is when they ran 
into their adventure: 

On our way back we noticed a man and 


boy fishing near a small island. While 
my hoys rested I inquired of the man if 


he had any fish for sale. He replied 


that he would bring his catch to my tent 
for me to select what I required, so we 
started again. We had only gone a few 
yards when we heard a pitiful yelling. 
Looking back, we saw the man and boy 
trying to beat Offa hippo which had 
upset the canoe and was attacking them 
as they were seated on the wreck. We 
turned and paddled to their assistance, 
but before we could do anything the 
man was seized by the leg and pulled 
into the water. I was afraid of shooting 
the man, if he still remained alive, so 
ordered the boys to drive the canoe 
straight toward the beast. which was 
still showing above water. When we got 
closer I could see no sign of the man, 
and therefore fired at the aggressor. The 
bullet only wounded the animal, and he 
made a rush toward us, well out of the 
water. I stopt the rush with two well- 
placed shots, and the hippo disappeared. 

_ We then went over and rescued the 
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boy, who was still yelling for help. While 
searching for the boy’s father the lad 
told me that the hippo had a baby on 
the island. They had discovered it while 


ashore cutting some sticks, but had- 


not killed it because they had not brought 
their spears, but his father intended secur- 
ing it next day if still on the island. They 
had not seen the mother until she had 
attacked the canoe. Finding no trace 
of the man, we continued our journey. 
The other canoes arrived later with the 
three dead hippos. 

So the natives had enough meat to last 
them a long time. I heard that it was 
quite a common occurrence for a canoe to 
be attacked without any reason by a cow 
with a baby, or a quarrelsome lone bull, 
and that the fishermen generally gave 
them a wide berth. Even if they only 
upset the canoe there was always a danger 
of the occupants being seized by crocodiles. 





STILL WITHHOLDING SOLDIERS’ PAY 
AND ALLOTMENTS 


ii was popularly supposed that the 
distressing delays in paying wounded 
soldiers and in sending allotments to sol- 
diers’ families were ended months ago, when 
the matter was aired in the public prints, 
but reports of fresh instances seem again to 
raise a question whether this painful and 
widely condemned abuse has really been 
remedied. The failure of the Government 
to live up to an ordinary standard of 
business honesty in paying the men whose 
broken bodies told how well they had kept 
their part of the bargain roused bitter 
comment when the wounded began to 
come home, and it was thought that this 
abuse had been rooted out. We were, 
therefore, surprized to receive the following 
letter from an ex-corporal who fought in 
France: 





161 Cireular Street, 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
April 15, 1919. 
To Editor Tue Literary Dicest, 
New York. 

Dear Sir: This is the first time I have 
ever dared air a grievance before the 
public, but unless some of us fellows talk a 
little bit there will be no hopes of a better 
America or any improvement along gov- 
ernmental lines. It’s all about allotments. 
My little old pay of corporal has been sub- 
tracted from each month to the extent of 
twenty dollars, all this enlightened Gov- 
ernment would let its soldiers take out 
when we began. Fifteen dollars for wife 
and five dollars for mother and father or 
other persons. In my ease the fifteen 
dollars was to be increased to thirty and a 
cheek each month for thirty dollars was 
to be sent to my wife. Then ten dollars 
for mother and ten dollars for father plus 
my five dollars would make a neat sum of 
twenty-five dollars per month to go to my 
family. The Government was doing its 
part, I was doing my part. We were 
partners. I should worry about being 
drafted—a soldier in a good cause, getting 
stronger physically, seeing the world 
among all sorts of men. 

I went across; six months went by; one 


-or two letters came through. I come back 


to find that no allotments have been paid 
to my aged parents since last September. 
My little wife passed away a few days 
before my transport came in. No allot- 
ments had been paid her since the same 
time. Repeatedly had my parents and 





wife written the Bureau of War-Risk 
Insurance. My father and mother are 
educated people—dad, a retired Baptist 
clergyman. He knows what to do. But 
there is no reply from the government 
officials, only silence, and no action. 

The person who owns this house has 
leased to another, as our rent is behind. 
The head of the Red Cross here, a Mr. 
Schwarte, is agent for the property. He 
simply says there is nothing I can do 
“to hurry them.” The New York City 
branch of the War-Risk Bureau says, 
“all you can do is to keep writing.” My 
discharge from service was issued to me 
on March 12. I am now free. I'd like to 
tell you how I and many others feel about 
many things. We are advised to keep our 
insurance, of which I carry ten thousand. 
Say, it looks as if one were taking a too 
great gamble of ever realizing anything 
with such a mix up as I have seen. Per- 
haps were I dead some heir might in the 
days of long, long hence catch a wee small 
bit of susteannce from same. 

I want to impress you with the truth 
that many disgruntled soldiers are coming 
back home. They will not be ‘‘kidded”’ 
any more. In fact, sometimes I wonder at 
the real condition of this country. The 
dough-boy despises war and armies, because 
he sees how little there is in it for him or his 
family. He thinks in terms of experience 
now. Yours truly, 

Paut H. Watson, 
Ex-Corporal Co. “‘D,” 348th N. Y., 
A. E. F. 





Here is another case, the case of a man 
who fought with the Marines near Chateau- 
Thierry, won the Croix de Guerre for 
heroism, and paid for it with wounds that 
left him a physical wreck. He was dis- 
covered penniless in a New York City 
lodging-house, with his wound not yet 
healed—and all the while our Government 
owed him $247 for back pay and allowances. 
By peddling, which was a sort of work 
that his weakened bodily state permitted 
him to do, he was trying to make enough 
to live on until certain officials could be 
persuaded to forward his back pay. The 
New York- Tribune describes this second 
flagrant instance in which the Government 
has not kept faith with a man who risked 
his life for it: 


Donald M. Douglas was a trumpeter 
in the 6th Marines. It was he who on 
that memorable and never-to-be-forgotten 
first day of June, 1918, sounded the 
trumpet which sent the Marines into 
battle at Chateau-Thierry. His bugle was 
‘‘never to call retreat.” The Marines, 
with Douglas and other trumpeters in the 
lead, met the German horde head-on, and, 
as history has recorded, saved the day 
and the war for the Allies. To-day 
Douglas is in this city, and, altho he won the 
Croix de Guerre, he paid for it. He is a 
physical wreck and penniless. 

His case, probably one of the most 
pathetic on the records of the War De- 
partment, was brought to light through 
the police and Red Cross in investigating 
a note sent by a woman living at 271 
Central Park West. The letter told of his 
plight and his dire need. He has been 
canvassing apartments along Central Park 
West during the last two -weeks, selling 
coupons for a down-town photograph- 
gallery. 

His story aroused the sympathy of one 
woman, who, after purchasing a coupon 
from him for $3.50, decided to write to 








the Red Cross. The Red Cross, fearing 
that the man might be an impostor, 
because there had been reports of a num- 
ber of uniformed men abusing their service, 
communicated with the military authori- 
ties. They, in turn, got in touch with 
Detectives Brady and Daily, of the West 
Forty-seventh Street station. 

The detectives visited the house where 
Douglas was staying, at 419 West Forty- 
fifth Street. They found him physically 
incapacitated, with a fissure in his right 
thigh from a shrapnel wound large enough 
to place one’s hand in. From Douglas and 
from marine recruiting offices, at 24 East 
Twenty-third Street, they learned that he 
was penniless and a wreck, trying to eke 
out a living at catch jobs while awaiting 
his discharge and $247 the Government 
owes him for back pay and allowances. 

Douglas told Lieutenant Miller at the 
marine recruiting office that he had been 
soliciting orders along Central Park West, 
“trying to earn a living legitimately while 
awaiting my discharge from the Marines.” 

Aceording to the lieutenant, Douglas’s 
story reveals how he enlisted in the 
Marine Corps, on April 4, 1916, and went 
over in September, 1917;. how he was 
wounded at Chiateau-Thierry when caught 
in a barrage; how he had gone through the 
worst kind of hardships during the first 
thirteen days of that memorable month of 
June; how he had shifted from one hos- 
pital’ to another and had finally landed in 
Philadelphia from Brest on December 30 
last. The story enlisted the sympathy of 
the officers at the recruiting-station and 
they promised to do all they could to 
expedite his discharge and to help obtain 
his money for him. 





WHAT HAS BECOME OF THE HALF- 
MILLION WAR CATS? 





IVE hundred thousand cats helped 

in the struggle to make the world safe 
for democracy. They were used by the 
British to detect gas in the trenches. 
The Americans used canary-birds and 
white mice for that purpose, which circum- 
stance, of course, made it inconvenient 
to have cats around. The English felines 
were gathered from the highways and by- 
ways of London, says a writer in the New 
York Evening Journal, following an ad- 
vertisement which appeared in the London 
papers asking for ‘“‘common cats—any 
number,” to. be delivered to ‘‘Charles 
Harris’s bird-store, Bethnal Green Road.” 
Just as the requests from General Pershing 
for nut-shells, fruit-pits, and ‘‘ cootie shirts,” 
brought an overwhelming response from 
the sturdy patriots ‘‘keeping the home 
fires burning”’ in this country, so in London 
a small army answered the ad., and the 
yield of cats was tremendous. We read: 


Of course, the common people who read 
the ‘‘ad’’ may have thought it strange 
for a bird-store to. be advertising for cats 
in any number; but whatever their private 
opinions, the cats were forthcoming. Mr. 
Harris, of Bethnal Green Road, rapidly 
began acquiring a collection of homeless 
tabbies and tommies, such as old London 
perhaps never had seen gathered in one 
place before. Anything that wore fur 
and a rebellious expression. of countenance 
was acceptable to Mr. Harris. 

For he was let into part of the secret, 
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you know. He had an army contract for 
eats. Just plain cats! Even the long- 
suffering Mr. Harris, the bird man of 
Bethnal Green Road, did not know what 
the cats were wanted for. No Englishman, 
much less a bird man of Bethnal Green, 
stops to inquire the reason why when 
Government speaks. His only to do or die. 

Perhaps Mr. Harris almost died before 
his contract for 500,000 cats was duly com- 
pleted. Had he done so the sympathies of 
his neighbors would have been his unquali- 
fiedly. As it was, every day or so a large 
army-truck drew up before Mr. Harris’s 
place of business and sundry very lively 
bags of merchandise were transferred 
from his store to the interior of the truck, 
with many muffied protests from the bags, 
it should be recorded in the interests of 
sober history. 

Well, the cats went from Bethnal Green 
Road direct to the British lines on the 
Western Front, via Boulogne and Amiens. 
There they were distributed up and down 
the British lines. 

As a by-product of their military service, 
the lady and gentleman volunteers in fur 
kept down the rat population remarkably. 

But what has become of these 500,000 
—and their inevitable sons and daughters 
of veterans—since the armistice? Alas! 
the War Office is silent on that score. Is 
it possible that a Franco-British cat eniente 
already has been concluded, with privileges 
of French citizenship for the offspring of 
trench heroes—and heroines? 





BOURRU, SOLDIER OF FRANCE, IN 
MOMENTS OF VICTORY AND DEFEAT 





OR three years, before the final 
triumphant advance of Ameérican 
forces, German and Frenchman fought 
around the little town of Vauquois, on the 
southern fringe of the Argonne. Bourru, 
a typical poilu of France, was among the 
French forees that finally captured the 
town and hill, and held it until the Amer- 
jeans were ready to use it as one of their 
“jumping-off” places. Those were terrible 
years before the Americans came, as we 
have heard often enough, and as we discover 
again in the tale of ‘‘Bourru, Soldier of 
France” (Dutton), a French book honored 
by the French Academy, and lately trans- 
lated into English. In Chapter V we find 
Bourru in a moment of victory, such a 
vietory as may fill the soul of a worn-out 
little poilu with almost as much misery as 
had come after the many previous defeats. 
To quote Jean des Vignes Rouges, who tells 
Bourru’s story: 

We have taken Vauquois—and now we 
must hold it! This afternoon, on reaching 
the heights, our soldiers danced with joy 
on the hilltop, disregarding shells and 
bullets; by the way they raised their arms 
and brandished their rifles you would have 
thought the hill too low a pedestal for their 
glory. Higher! Still higher! Up! The 
top of the ruins! There let us leap and 
dance. Ah! if one could only soar into the 
heavens, above the peaks of the Argonne, 
like angels on golden wings! What joy! 


But it is no such flight of glory that 
awaits them. Stern necessity is going to 
impose its law upon them. They must 
burrow down into the conquered soil, 
bury themselves in it in order to cling to it. 

Little by little Béurru grows conscious 
of the rude task. Around two o’clock in 








the morning he says to himself: “If I don’t 
want to stop a bullet like a fool as soon as 
the day comes, I’d better dig a trench.” 

And, indeed, it is the moment for this. 
The counter-attack against the church is 
over, and all is quiet. The night is not 
too dark. Bourru ought to make a burrow 
for himself in the spot to which chance 
has brought him. 

But he is so tired! An overpowering 
numbness pins him to the ground; the 
falling snow envelops him little by little 
in a white coverlet which he has not even 
the heart to shake off. Some hours ago, 
the excitement of feeling that he was the 
guardian of these ruins and of his dead 
comrades sustained him, but now he ean do 
no more than east a glance from time to 
time in the direction of the enemy, over the 
stones: that are protecting him. His mind 
is drifting inertly. The scenes of the day 
just past flit before it, as at the cinema, 
tho he is not directing the succession of 
them. The same pictures pass and repass 
inexorably—crumbling walls, stiff corpses, 
smoke-clouds from bursting shells. He 
hears the shells exploding, the balls 
whistling, the men yelling. Stupefied and 
sick at heart, Bourru looks on and listens. 
. . . Heisso weak . . . for some fourteen 
hours he has eaten nothing, and his last 
sleep was so long ago! 

From time to time, nevertheless, he 
makes an exertion. ‘‘I’m here to stay, all 
the same, and the Boches shall not pass!” 

They have no wish to try it, moreover. 
Twenty yards away, on the descending 
slope, they ean be heard stirring about. 
Bourru has a good command of their posi- 
tion and every so often he fires a shot 
through the dark to let them know that 
‘there is company present.” 

But these fits of energy do not last long. 
It is very cold, and Bourru has no feeling 
left in his legs. That is rather pleasanter, 
if anything; the numbness lays hold on his 
spirits. And his thoughts run: ‘Suppose 
I took one little nap? ... No, no, I’d 
better scoop out a hole for myself... . 
But, pshaw! the Boches won’t start anything 
gow 3.5 Ya, teh. ce @, well, 22 
turn in for just one minute...” Hello, 
there’s a fog coming on. It invades the 
very soul of the man; it envelops all things 
and holds them motionless and soundless in 
its blanket. Bourru dreams of the delights 
of warm comfort and savory food . . . but 
in its turn there comes gliding into his 
weary brain a frightful nightmare. Sud- 
denly he awakes, and finds himself stam- 
mering: ‘Hold on, there! I’m choking! 
Help! I’m coming ....: .” 

“By Jove, I went to sleep!” says Bourru, 
as he looks round. The snow makes the 
night livid, and a bitter taste persists in our 
soldier’s mouth. His tongue feels heavy. 

“T’ve got to begin digging a trench,” he 
thinks. } 

But where are the fellows to help him? 
In vain he tries to remember when he lost 
sight of them. Perhaps they are dead, like 
those lying near by, who look as if they are 
sleeping, but will never wake again. 

Bourru feels terribly alone. ‘‘And the 
Boches are going to. counter-attack to- 
morrow, that’s certain. . . . Well, I must 
get to work, then, and dig a hole for 
myself! . . . No, I'll rest just one little 
minute more. Maybe some one will come 
to order me down from here. And, any- 
way, what’s the use of fighting any more? 
I’m never again going to see my little 
house sleeping by the side of the vineyard, 
under the shade of the big walnuts, where 
mother is waiting for me! Oh, misery!” 
Bourru wants to cry like a-baby. 

Heap no scorn on him. Possibly you 





are one of those that admire only the 
“‘superman,”’ whose determination never , 
flinches. That is your privilege, only— 
well, go a little easy, and don’t force my 
Bourru to feel too keenly that he is noth- 
ing but an ordinary mortal, because, you 
know, it is just ordinary mortals like him 
that take Vauquois! 

But I know you understand him, this 
plain soldier and brother of us all, and it 
may even be that you sympathize with his 
fear—for it is an honest, terrible fear that 
suddenly seizes him as a volley of bullets 
goes whistling over his head. You can hear 
them, eh?—those ill-mannered bullets that 
as they pass seem to spit out a message of 
hate at you— 

** Ah, how I should like to pink you in a 
soft place!” But our man is flat on the 
ground. In their spite the bullets spatter 
against the rocks with a sound of a furi- 
ously cracked whip. Under such displays 
oi ill-will bent on your destruction you first 
throw yourself down and make yourself as 
small as you can; but by and by exaspera- 
tions gets the better of you. ‘‘No, you 
don’t catch me!” you say. 

And that is why Bourru finally comes 
out of his torpor. Seizing the pick and 
shovel attached to his belt, tho still keep- 
ing his prone position, be begins to scrape 
the soil. ...A stone turns up—good! 
that will serve to reenforce the little pile 
now sheltering him. 

But the Boches in front have already 
heard him working; at each noise he makes 
the bullets redouble their rage. 

Suddenly Bourru hears somebody crawl- 
ing near him. . . . By Jove, it’s Lachard! 
. . . The two waste no time deciding on a 
method of collaboration. One of them 
keeps his gun to his shoulder, pointed at the 
enemy; the moment he sees a shadow 
move he fires—often, indeed, he lets fly a 
bullet without seeing anything. Mean- 
while the other digs furiously. But what 
hard ground! If onthe surface there is mud 
mixed with snow, just beneath is nothing 
but stones firmly ensconed. One tears them 
out, somehow, and piles them up before 
him. But it is too dark to balance them, 
and once in a while they fall back again. 

To do this work lying down is not easy. 
You can not raise your arm in the air to 
give force to your pick; so you must bear 
down hard on it from your prone position; 
still it won’t penetrate. The spade is no 
better—you shove it under a little heap 
of mud you want to throw out; and the 
mud is so liquid that it spreads about and 
runs off; you have only a few ounces left 
to throw. In your rage you take to scoop- 
ing it up with your hands. That is 
better—but you must hurry up! 

Every fifteen minutes the men relieve 
each other, one watching, the other work- 
ing. It is queer, but for all that he is a 
Parisian with soft, white hands, Lachard 
ean scoop up stones and mud as if he had 
done nothing else all his life. 

The main thing is to hurry up and get a 
hole dug, here and not elsewhere; for it is 
easy, now that the dawn is beginning to 
break, to see that a little later on the spot 
where the two men are working will be a 
magnificent trench-site, from which they 
will be able to survey the whole north-east- 
ern slope of the hill. So one must hurry. 

‘But the other fellows, where are they?” 
asks Bourru. 

““They’re coming,” answers Lachard. 

And, in fact, other shadowy forms crawl 
into line with our two soldiers and begin 
in their turn to scratch the surface of the 
ground. 

When the full light of day bathed the 
peaks of the Argonne, there were no 
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soldiers to be seen above ground. Like so 
many invisible creatures of the soil, the 
men had sunk into the surface of the hill. 
From now on their silhouettes would never 
stand out to view from the country round. 
. Death, suddenly overcome with 
shame, had taken to concealment under- 
ground in order to continue his work. 


The writer of Bourru’s story has ex- 
plained in an introductory chapter that he 
wishes to do more than record the activity 
of a typical French soldier, that he hopes, 
in a way, to get under Bourru’s skin, and 
show the soul of the man as it rose up to 
meet the war—or was crusht by the weight 
of the war’s misery. In the chapter which 
follows that just quoted, called ‘““A Night 
Attack,”’ the poilu hero is shown involved 
in one of those little tragedies of the con- 
flict that happened half by accident, half 
because it is hard to change human 
nature. The French chronicler of the ad- 
ventures of Bourru continues: 


On the whole, that was easy enough, 
the taking of Vauquois—so, I faney, you 
are thinking after what you have read, 
and I readily admit that Bourru did get 
to the top of the hill without great damage. 
But I must tell you that I feel some re- 
morse, and that I have a sad sense of the 
artificial character of my poor story. How 
many emotions must remain untold— 
emotions which, nevertheless, run the 
gamut from sublime eestasy to mad terror. 
You know well enough, of course, that the 
whole soul'of man, in all its glory and all its 
baseness, exhibits itself in a bloody night- 
attack. But will any one ever dare show 
you the entire picture? Your worship of 
our heroes is so tender that from time to 
time the writer feels a veil of idealism 
irresistibly thrown over the visions that 
crowd each other in his mind. 

Still, you must not suppose that the 
Germans let us take Vauquois at our ease. 
There was one corner of the village where 
a troop of them, more spirited than the 
others, held their position. The French 
ranks had swarmed over the hill, seemingly 
without. regular order, tho, of course, the 
watchful eyes of their officers directed them 
and throughout. the night the staff knew 
that the site of the half-demolished village 
church was an important center of resis- 
tance which attacks from mere detachments 
could not reduce. A well-planned and de- 
termined action would be-necessary there. 

Toward evening, therefore, two com- 
panies receive an order to go up and shatter 
this little isle of resistance. 

It is already. night when the men push 
into the wrecked connecting trenches. 
They have to step over innumerable ob- 
stacles, luckily covered by the snow. It 
is the first time these soldiers have crossed 
this ground. 

‘*Which way is the enemy?”’ asks one. 

“What are we going to do?” others 
inquire anxiously. 

When they arrive at a certain point, 
orders go round in muffled tones. They 
are going to storm the church-site at the 
point of the bayonet. But where is it, 
this church? Staring all about them in the 
dark, they can see nothing but remnants 
of shattered walls full of holes. A sergeant 
has his troops face precisely the wrong 
direction. 

“Look out, you’re turning your back 
to the objective,” comes. an. officer’s 
reprimand. 

£*You-think-so, lieutenant?” = 

“The captain comes up. ‘‘No, no, not 











that way! You are not to attack on the 
right, but on the left, along by the wall.” 

All eyes are wide open, and everybody is 
bracing himself on the stony ground. There 
is muttered conversation. 

“*Keep quiet!” 

“*Now, you start from here . . . come on, 
first platoon, take position in one line.” 

“No, no—the major told me to place 
my men in groups of four here.” 

Luckily the Boches have not been roused; 
there is only the crack of a rifle here and 
there. 

‘Are you ready, sergeant? We'll attack 
in half an hour when everybody is in 
position.” 

“Yes, but my watch has stopt.’”’ 

‘““Well,.. whatever you do, don’t go 
striking a match to see what time it is— 
we must surprize those fellows. The other 
company will attack over there on the 
right; we'll go for them on the left.’’ 

For two hours the men have been 
ehamping the bit in this confusion. You 
can picture the scene, I suppose? You can 
see the dark forms in the shadows, hiding 
behind fragments of wall. This is no 
game of moving men about on paper or 
planting flags on a map; this is a gate 
where you may find yourself grabbing 
the arm of some tired, excited, half-crazed 
man and telling him: ‘“‘No, no, old fellow, 
that’s not the place to aim! You were 
firing on our own men; aim over here!” 
The officers have to be everywhere at once; 
the captains run from one platoon to an- 
other, and platoon-leaders and squad- 
leaders multiply warnings and commands. 
They go from man to man, speaking in 
ee ae 

Ah! It was pleasanter in the old days 
when the officer, perched proudly on his 
horse, turned to his troops in line of battle, 
facing the sun, and cried: ‘Gentlemen, 
secure your hats, for we are going to have 
the honor of charging!’’ Here there is 
nothing but darkness, mud, and ruins of 
houses, out of which men must be brought 
to plunge forward, all together, at one 
given moment—and who will not succeed 
in their enterprise unless there.is perfect 
coordination in their efforts. 

At last the section of troops seem placed 
correctly, the men all in straight lines— 
near to their yet uncollected wounded 
eomrades of the afternoon, who are still 
groaning. Some one is saying to them: 
“Keep quiet, will you? You'll have 
them spotting us—and it does no good to 
complain.” 

Eleven o’clock! In fifteen minues we 
are off. But a new order is going the 
rounds—that attack is put off til] midnight. 
The men lie down in their tracks. 

‘‘Anyway, I’m going to swallow every- 
thing in my sack,” declares one man; 
“then if I’m killed, the Boches will get no 
grub off me!”’ 

For the moment all is quiet on the top of 
the hill. The night seems preparing for the 
spectacle that is about to be presented. 

Five minutes to twelve ...... 

‘*Fix bayonets,’’ command the sergeants. 

A man who has lain wounded since 
yesterday afternoon, and who has been com- 
plaining, stops his groans to draw his 
bayonet and pushes it toward a comrade 
ready to start: 

“Here, old chap, take my bayonet; I 
had sworn to-plant it in a Boche—put it on 
the end of your gun and square my account. 

The start must be made in complete 
silence. But suddenly, at the moment 
when the men are getting to their feet, a 
bugle rings out, sounding the charge— 
What a break! Imagine a bugler in his 
bugling zeal giving the alarm to the Boches! 
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Go and talk about it with the men who have 
lived through that night on the hill; when 
they think of that untimely bugler their 
faces still serew up with scorn. For you 
may be assured the Boches immediately 
knew what threatened them and set their 
machine guns spitting. 

No one ever learned .the name of that 
bugler. I suppose it was some simpleton 
full of legends of the brave days of old, of 
pictures of Epinal and popular songs, who 
thought to: achieve glory at one bound by 
giving voice to his trumpet at this his- 
toric moment. I imagine, too, that in 
the sequel he must have learned his mis- 
take, and that, since no one knows him, he 
must have written his name among the 
‘‘missing’’ whom the upheaved sides of 
that hill still enclose. 

The attack was launched, nevertheless, 

for it was too late to stop it. It was brief. 
From every side bullets sped in showers. 
Nothing could be seen but shadows that 
moved for an instant against, the sky and 
then sank to earth. The two companies 
eddied like leaves caught in a tornado, 
platoons hurled themselves on each other 
in their confusion; men fled straight 
toward the enemy, thinking they were 
retreating; officers yelled orders that could 
not be heard; ‘and soldiers vainly died 
whom wives and mothers were to weep 
for. 
. Half an hour later it was all over; on 
each side the combatants were regaining 
their positions. It was probably deemed 
unnecessary to attack again, for every- 
where else on the hill-top we held the 
important points. 

And on the pages of the history of the 
Great War this infinitesimal incident will 
receive not even the tribute of a line... . 
An insignificant episode, the historian of 
the future will say, as he passes to another 
document. 





OUR DELEGATES IN PARIS SPECIAL- 
IZE IN PROFOUND SILENCE 

ECRET diplomacy, mysterious polities, 

bewildering intrigue, and dark and 
devious ways in governmental affairs have 
always been looked upon as blooms growing 
more luxuriantly in the soil of Europe than 
anywhere else on earth. In the United 
States, on the other hand, we have these 
many years been jollying ourselves into the 
belief that our eminent statesmen and able 
officials did everything in an open and forth- 
with manner, straight from the shoulder, 
and in plain view of the entire populace. 
When President Wilson announced, there- 
fore, that he would stand for nothing in the 
nature of pussyfooting at the Peace 
Conference, but that only “open covenants 
openly arrived at’’ would appeal to him, 
everybody approved, feeling that this was 
entirely in line with the time-honored 
American custom. But hardly had the 
wheels begun to revolve in Paris before 
loud lament was heard from the corre- 
spondents gathered there, to the effect 
thac of all secretive creatures on this planet 
the American delegation had everything, 
including -the well-known oyster, faded 
to a pale pink, and that compared with 
these non-committal gentlemen the Sphinx 
was positively garrulous. All the other 
members of the Peace Council, it is said, 
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are willing to talk, more or less, and at — 


times make definite statements. But not 
the Americans. They go gum-shoeing 
around looking profound and mysterious, 
in the manner of men burdened with dark, 
dread secrets, making no sound beyond 
now and then a cautious cough or discreet 


One of the newspaper men in an account 
in the Brooklyn Eagle sheds some light 
on the situation thus: 


No member of the American mission is 
willing to be quoted on important deci- 
sions. The British members, on the other 
hand, speak right out, with quotation 
marks allowed whenever they have a 
definite statement to make. The French 
representatives tell what they want to 
happen rather than what has happened, 
but, at any rate, they say it- and permit 
it to go out as coming from them. 


So far as revealing sources is concerned | 
the American | 


whatever we get from 
Mission must appear as tho it had been 
taken right out of the air. 

The correspondents have amusing eve- 
ning conferences with Colonel House. 
Colonel House is non-committal. They 
also have morning conferences with White, 
Lansing, and Bliss. They, too, are non- 
committal. They would not commit 
themselves to anything. The result is 
many conferences—no committals. 

Colonel House meets the correspondents 
at six each evening. The correspondents 
just sit around. Colonel House sits and 
puts his fingers together. Correspondents 
question the Colonel. 

‘‘What about the George Washington?” 

The Colonel answers cautiously, ‘‘ Don’t 


know anything about the George 
Washington.” 
CORRESPONDENTS: “Is the problem 


settled?” 

CoLoneL House: ‘There are very few 
things which have not been thrashed out, 
but agreement is near.” 

CORRESPONDENTS: “Can you 
nature of the agreement?” 


tell the 


‘sneeze when they think nobody is listening. | 





| 





Colonel House fits all his fingers together | 


neatly and answers that he isn’t 
certain whether will get it or 
will get it. 


quite 








“Can you set a date for the signing of | 


the treaty?” 

‘‘Not any more,” replies the Colonel. 
“T have set too many dates.” 

‘“What was done at to-day’s meeting?” 

The Colonel looks sad, but patient, 
‘Boys I would like to tell you, but they are 
so confoundedly particular I can’t.” 

‘*Did they prepare a plan to meet the 
Bolshevik situation?” 

“No, they are letting that take care 
of itself.’ 

“What about Danzig?’’ 

“Danzig? 
—yes, they did discuss Danzig but—they 
are undecided.” 7 

At this point a head was stuck through 
the door, and a voice was heard to say: 

‘Come on now; that financial bunch 
is waiting.” 

ixit Colonel House, saying: ‘Boys, 
whatever you write probably will be wrong 
by to-morrow.” 

But if the talks with the Colonel are 


| 


Oh, yes; they diseust Danzig | 


barren of results, those with Secretary | 


Lansing are more so. The Secretary, 


when interviewed, stands in the center of | 


his room at the Crillon and his questioners 
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form an irregular crescent about him. 
Secretary Lansing begins: 

“Gentlemen, I have 
volunteer.” 

Then follows the rain of questions: 

“What is the cause of the deadlock 
in the Conference?” 

“What deadlock? I haven’t heard of 

one.” 

“Why has Northcliffe switched from 
the President?’”’ 

‘You must ask Northcliffe.” 

‘What will be the result if the British 
people follow Northcliffe’s lead?” 

“They will be kept pretty busy turning 
corners.”’ 

‘‘What if Germany refuses to sign the 
peace treaty?”’ 

“Better not cross that bridge until we 
come to it.” 

“Has the time limit set by Lenine for 
the Allies to answer expired?”’ 

“T know of nothing to reply to—never 
heard of any time limit.” 

“‘Won’t feeding the Russians involve 
recognition of the Bolsheviki?”’ 

“T understand the feeding will be done 
through the neutrals.” 

‘“‘Why do we refuse td recognize the 
Bolsheviki?”’ 

‘‘We don’t; we just have not recognized 
them.” : 

“What is the plan if the President 
goes back?” 

“There is no plan; the coming of the 
transport Washington has nothing to do 
with the President’s movements at present.” 

Oceasionally, it must be admitted, the 
Secretary gives out some real news, but 
the reverse is more often the case. 

As the correspondents file out one sees 
a French poodle and remarks: 

“That dog looks as if it had been elipt.” 

‘*Well, it seems so, as far as I can see 
from this side,’”’ replies another. ‘‘I won’t 
commit myself on that, however.” 

The reporters never get anything in the 
way of news from Henry White, altho 
he is always pleasant to them. He meets 
the newspaper men at the Crillon in the 
forenoon, and his greeting never lacks 
cordiality. He sits on the arm of a chair, 
to ease his rheumatic knee. The following 
are a few typical questions and Mf. 
White’s answers thereto: 

“Did you see in the Temps the state- 
ment that Poland won’t get the Terchin 
coal-fields?”’ 

“No; I did not get as far as that. 
Possibly I fell asleep; the fact is, in read- 
ing the Temps, I seldom get to the bottom 
of a column.” 

“How will the left bank of the Rhine 
be administered? ”’ 

‘IT don’t know just that detail, and you 
know how I abhor details.” 

“How will France and England divide 
the indemnity?” 

“Oh, that’s a financial question. If 
there is one thing that I am not, it’s a 
financier.” 


“Has the Danzig settlement been 
reached?”’ 

“No; not yet, but it is_ getting on 
pretty well.” 


‘““Mr. White, what about the deadlock?” 
‘““What deadlock? I have never heard 
of any.” 

‘‘What are the Balkans asking for?” 
‘‘Everything—they always ask every- 
thing. I don’t know the details—I abhor 
details—but they want everything.” 

The correspondents file out and one is 
heard to remark sotto voce, ‘‘And the old 





man says never a word” 


nothing to 
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TROTZKY, THE FIRE-EATER, AND 
LENINE, THE ICY INTELLECTUAL 
FORCE OF BOLSHEVISM x! 





‘““T ENINE and Trotzky” is. perhaps 

the most ‘advertised ‘‘firm name” 
in the world to-day, so much so that it is 
almost impossible to think of one man 
without thinking of the other. Associated 
as they are in the public mind, however, 
they are as unlike as ice and fire, and the 
fact that they have been able for so long 
to work together is one of the many strange 
features of the strange condition that pre- 
vails in Russia to-day. Lenine is cold, 
calculating, absolutely devoid of the qual- 
ity commonly called ‘‘temperament.”’ The 
other Bolshevik leaders, we are told, 
look up to him as if he had something a 
little superhuman in his make-up. 
‘‘Lenine,” they say, “is of the gods.” 
Trotzky, on the other hand, is so human 
that he is frequently considered something 
of a joke, even by his own partizans. 
He has ability, altho probably not enough 
to: justify the prattle of an enthusiastic 
American who called him “the greatest 
Jew since Christ,’’ but he is violent, some- 
what vain, and “‘even his own friends have 
taunted him with Napoleonic designs.” 
Says a writer in the London Times: 


‘He-has the temperament of the artist 
and delights in theatrical ‘heroics. “While 
Lenine sneers at public honor, presumably 
on the grounds ‘that there is no honor 
among thieves, atid therefore none among 
capitalists, Trotaky makes great play with 
the word.» He was defending Russia’s 
‘‘honor”’ at Brest. It pleased him to bandy 
paradoxes with the German generals, and 
his sense of flattery was tickled when a 
well-known American declared in admira- 
tion that ‘‘if the German General Staff 
bought Trotzky they bought a lemon.” 
After Brest, however, the lemon was indeed 
sour. Trotzky’s dignity had suffered an 
affront, and he returned to Petrograd full 
of wrath with Germany and breathing 
threats of revenge. At that moment he 
would willingly have died fighting if all 
Russia had been present to see him do it. 


When the Bolshevik Government left 
Petrograd in order to ratify the peace 
at the Moscow congress one important 
official did not join the party. As we read: 


Trotzky remained behind to sulk in his 
denatSmolny. A few days later, however, 
his equanimity was restored by the offer of 
the Commissariat for War—an office in 
which his boundless energy and organizing 
talents have been of the greatest service to 
the Bolsheviki. Impetuous and hot-head- 
ed, he is apt, like the Queen in “‘Alice in 
Wonderland,” to solve every crisis with a 
wild shriek of “‘Off with his head!’ On 
more than one occasion it has needed all 
Lenine’s tact and diseretion to rescue the 
Bolshevik bark from the rocks onto which 
Trotzky’s fiery energy had driven it. 

Among his colleagues Trotzky does not 
enjoy the same respect or admiration as 
Lenine, and in this connection too much 
importance should not be attached to the 
frequent rumors of quarrels between the 
twomen. . They are probably untrue. Bol- 
shevik. commissaries will always smile 
whenever one mentions the possibility of 


____# Lenine-Trotzky split. Trotzky, after all, 
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The annoying “pull” of shaving 
—how to correct tt 








RAZOR that “pulls” 
invariably leaves your 
face irritated. Pulling 

means that the razor blade 
catches in the hair. To force the 
blade to cut through, you natu- 
rally bear down harder. This 
extra pressure loosens the hair 
in the tiny hair cells, and inevi- 
tably your face is left irritated. 

Pulling occurs only when 
the razor blade is dull. 

You can avoid the discom- 
fort of a pulling razor, and the 
skin irritation that is sure to 
follow, if you use the razor that 
provides a keen edge for every 
shave—the AutoStrop Razor. 


Keen blades and the means of 
stropping them quickly 
The AutoStrop Razor 

Blades are made of the hardest 

and toughest steel produced for 

razor blades. They provide the 
sharpest, finest kind of cutting 
edge. To keep these blades 


keen-edged as when new, the 
AutoStrop Razor is made with 
a patented, self-contained 
stropping feature—and with it 
is supplied a specially-treated 
strop of selected hide. 

A pressure of your thumb 
adjusts it for close, medium or 
light shaving. It is the only 
safety razor that sharpens, 
shaves and cleans without re- 
moving the blade. 


How you can test the 
AutoStrop Razor free 


Go to your drug or hard- 
ware store and dorrow an 
AutoStrop Razor. Use it for 
a month at our expense. If, 
after you have given ita 30-day 
trial, you find you can get along 
without it, your dealer will take 
it back. If you want to keep 
it, you drop in and pay $5.00 
for the set—razor, strop, 12 
blades and case. 


AvtoSrrop Sarety Razor Co. 
NEW YORK TORONTO LONDON PARIS 








AutoStrop Razor 





500 clean, comfortable shaves from every dozen blades 
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Un-retouched photograph of one of the Goodyear Pneumatic Cord Copyright 1919, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber o. 
Truck Tires in service on motor trucks owned by the Commissary 
Department of the United States Naval Academy of Annapolis. 
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Annapolis Makes Big Savings 
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IHE Commissary Department of the United States Naval Academy at Annap- 
olis has effected a very complete improvement of their hauling system by 
changing over from solid tires to Goodyear Pneumatic Cord Truck Tires. They 
have made big savings in time, gasoline and truck overhauling. The tires which have 
delivered in excess of 10,000 miles to date, still look fit for much more hard service. 
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Before anybody or anything is admitted ® 


to the U. S. Naval Academy at Annap- 
olis, there is an entrance examination to 
be passed. 


This is never an easy examination, 
whether it concerns prospective students 
or equipment, and passing it is rightly 
regarded as a positive demonstration of 
merit. 


After being subjected to such an exami- 
nation, Goodyear Pneumatic Cord Truck 
Tires have been adopted by Naval Acad- 
emy officials. , 


Until April 1st, 1918, those in charge of 
the Commissary Department used solid 
tires entirely. 


But, after that, the Goodyear Cords were 
given their tryout on two trucks and 
they immediately effected several im- 
portant economies. 


The big, rugged, easy-rolling pneumatics 
enabled these units to make the 28-mile 
round trip to Baltimore two and three 
times daily, whereas previously the same 
trucks, on solid tires, covered only one 
trip per day. 


With this decided improvement came 
a sizable reduction in gasoline consump- 
tion, which dropped from the former 
rate ofa gallon for every 8 miles on solid 


Tue Goopyear Tire & Rusper Company, AKRON, OuI0 


tires, to a gallon for every 14 miles on 
the Goodyear Cords. 


Then, throughout the remainder of the 
year, the busy highway transports re- 
mained in excellent mechanical condi- 
tion, requiring no special attention. 


Being well-cushioned by the Goodyear 
Pneumatic Cord Truck Tires, they main- 
tained month after month a schedule of 
one hour and fifteen minutes from An- 
napolis to a Baltimore destination with 
full safety to trucks, cargoes of food sup- 
plies and road beds. 


And the traction of the pneumatics 
proved a valuable aid when the trucks 
were called upon to pull through the soft 
roads around the U. S. Naval Academy 
Farm and Dairy. 


In checking up the performance of 
these Goodyear Cords, we also find that 
despite traveling daily in the wholesale 
and freight districts of Baltimore, they 
have delivered more than 10,000 miles 
and appear well able to run much farther. 


Certainly plain fact-and-figure records 
like this, presenting broad improvements 
and sweeping economies in hauling, in- 
dicate why many truck owners are 
changing over their tire equipment to 
Goodyear Pneumatic Cord Truck Tires. 
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is only one of themselves. Lenine is of the 
gods. 

- “This does not mean-that Trotzky ‘is to 
be considered as an insignificant factor in 
the Bolshevik movement. Originally use- 
ful as a journalist and a pamphleteer, he 
has become to-day the Bolshevik man of 
action, the Bolshevik imperialist. The Red 
Army, such as it is, is largely his creation. 


Trotzky, the orator, is “‘a powerful 
demagog, hissing out his words with a 
degree of hate that is not without effect,” 
says the Times writer, and continues: 


He is apt, however, to lose his temper 
in the face of opposition and to take 
refuge in mere abuse. - Rumor has many 
unkind things to say about his private 
life and his commercial honesty. They 
may be untrue, but.they give an illustra- 
tion of the different estimate of the char- 
acters of Lenine and Trotzky which exists 
in the mind of the Russian people. Always 
neatly drest and with carefully mani- 
eured nails, he is the best-drest of all 
the Bolshevik commissaries. Vain and 
easily- susceptible to flattery, he is by no 
means averse to publicity, and is, or at 
any rate was, far more accessible to foreign 
journalists than his more famous colleague. 
To-day he has imitated. Kerensky’s fashion 
of appearing at Red Army concerts or 
parades in a semiuniform of khaki, and 
even his own friends have taunted him with 
Napoleonic designs. 

When the world is going well with him 
he can be very affable, and, indeed, is not 
without a certain charm of manner. In 


this way he has been able at times to make- 


a favorable first impression upon foreigners, 
one American, in a fit of exuberation, once 
deseribing him as ‘‘the greatest Jew since 
Christ.’”’ These impressions, however, do 
not stand the test of time. Behind those 
fieree black eyes lurks ever the demon of 
suspicion and distrust. It is this ever- 
present fear of treachery which inspires 
the terrible, pitiless cruelty of which he has 
been guilty. It was probably after much 
hesitation and with some misgivings that 


Trotzky finally threw in his lot with the’ 


Bolsheviki. To-day, however, he knows 
that he has crossed a Rubicon to which 
there is no returning. More conscious of, 
less indifferent, too, than Lenine to the fate 
that awaits him in the event of failure, he 
is prepared to sell his life dearly and to 
shrink before nothing in his attempt to 
earry Bolshevism by fair means or foul into 
the four corners of Europe. 

The chief champion of Bolshevism is 
Nikolai Lenine, a leader as unemotional 
as Trotzky is passionate. ‘‘Who is this 
man Lenine?’”’ asked the world when he 
first emerged in the limelight. And that 
question is still being propounded, for it 
appears that beyond the fact that Lenine 
is a married man, a Russian noble by 
birth, and has been a Socialist, leader for 
several years, nobody has so far been able 
to find out much about him personally. 
The Bolshevik leader is said to be not par- 
ticularly anxious to enlighten anybody 
about himself. The reason for {this, it is 
further stated, is that he is a man with so 
big a vision that personalities, including 
his own, mean nothing to him. The 
seope of his dreams embraces plans for a 
dictatorship of all the class-conscious 
workers in the whole world. A few of 
the facts included in the meager stock of 








information available regarding the life 
of Lenine are thus set out ina brief sketch 
in the Brooklyn Eagle: 


A dramatist introducing Lenine in 
a play might begin: ‘“‘Enter, a man 
short of stature, rather plump, with 
a short, thick neck, very broad shoul- 
ders, bald head, high intellectual forehead, 
red face, nose slightly turned up, brownish 
mustache with a short stubby beard, a 
man that looks much more like your corner 
grocer or your plumber than a superman. 
You would never look at him twice were 
it not for an incisively scrutinizing pair of 
eyes that seem to look completely through 
you.” 

That is Lenine, uffloubtedly the great- 
est intellectual force the Russian revolution 
has yet brought to light, the man who so 
thoroughly outwitted the Germans at the 
Brest-Litovsk treaty that he later was a 
means of causing a revolution in their 
ranks almost as thorough in its scope as 
that mutiny of his own -people when 
they threw down their guns and, quitting 
the war, returned home. General Luden- 
dorff and, later, the Kaiser himself is said 
to have attributed his defeat to a refusal 
of his army to remain loyal and to fight 
with the old allegiance, a refusal due in 
part to the lies of the German Government, 
its treatment of the people, but also in 
part to the infectious doctrines spread into 
its ranks by the Russian Bolsheviki. 

Whence came Lenine to his influence, 
what is the course of his training and de- 
velopment that brought him to this 
position? 

Born at Simbirsk on April 10, 1870, 
Vladimir I[litch Ulianoff, alias ‘‘ Lenine,”’ 
‘“*Tliteh,”’ “‘Ilin,”’ ‘“‘Tylin,’”’ is a hereditary 
noble, and the son of a State -Councilor. 
His mother had a small estate in the 
Kazan Government, and after her hus- 
band’s death was in receipt of a state pen- 
sion. Lenine’s two sisters and his brother 
Dmitri were at one time all under police 
supervision, while his brother Alexander 
was executed in 1887 for complicity in 
a terrorist plot against the life of Alexander 
III. Brought up in the Orthodox faith, 
Lenine is one of the few genuine Russians 
to be found among the Bolshevik leaders. 
After completing his course at the Sim- 
birsk Gymnasium, in 1887 he entered the 
Kazan University, only to be expelled 
and banished from Kazan a few months 
later for participating in an antigovern- 
ment students’ riot. 

In 1891, however, he attended the 
University of Petrograd, where he studied 
law and economics. In 1895 he made his 
first journey abroad, to Germany, re- 
turning in the same year to Petrograd, 
where he was again arrested on account 
of his Socialist activities. On this oc- 
easion he was exiled for three years to the 
village of Sushengoe, in eastern Siberia, 
being forbidden on the expiration of his 
sentence to reside in any of the big cities, 
factory centers, or university towns of 
Russia. After his release in 1900 he again 
went abroad. From this period begins his 
real career as a Socialist leader, and the 
next seventeen years are a long cycle of 
Socialist Congresses abroad, culminating 
in the Zimmerwald Conferences of 1915 
and his dramatic return to Russia in the 
notorious ‘‘sealed’’ wagon. During this 
period he visited many countries, including 
England, and made the acquaintance of all 
the revolutionary elements in Europe. His 
favorite residence, however, was at Poronin, 
in Galicia, from which point of vantage he 
was able to maintain a close contact with 
the revolutionary movement in Russia. 





HOW WIRELESS. CUT THE RED TAPE 
OF THE ARMISTICE PROCEEDINGS 


HEN the Huns last fall somewhat 

feverishly indicated the desirability 
of a cessation of hostilities it was the 
judicious use of wireless by Uncle Sam, 
in direct communication with the enemy 
on his own stamping-grounds which has- 
tened the armistice preliminaries and 
brought the fighting to an end November 11. 
It wasn’t exactly according to Hoyle, that 
communication. In fact, communicating 
in such a forthwith and extemporaneous 
manner in that sort of situation ‘‘isn’t-done” 
in well-regulated diplomatic circles, or it 
hadn’t been until your Uncle Samuel did it. 
The story of how it was done is told in 
the New York Evening Post, by Ernest 
F. W. Alexanderson, wireless inventor, in 
connection with an announcement of a 
wireless mechanism of his invention where- 
by the Allies were enabled to neutralize or 
block interfering German wireless waves 
which formerly had interrupted radio mes- 
sages between the Allied governments. 
The account follows: 





It was twelve o’clock noon—Mr. Alex- 
anderson believes the date was October 20, 
last—when every Government wireless 
operator on duty in the Allied countries 


was startled out of his wits by a signal-" 


eall from the United States naval radio- 
station at New Brunswick, N. J. The 
operators of the wireless stations of the 
Central Powers could not have been more 
surprized. 

“PO & POZ POZ de 
N F F”’ buzzed the wireless. The Allied 
radio operators saw immediately visions 
of brazen treachery or equally brazen 
German spy operations in~ the United 
States. They saw visions of an American 
war-scandal, such as the world had never 
known, courts martial and firing squads 
and possible revolution in America. 

For P O Z is the radio call for the German 
Government wireless station of Nauen, a 
suburb of Berlin, and N F F is the radio 
address of the United States naval sending 
station at New Brunswick, and the two 
had not been on speaking terms for a long 
time. 

There must have been a real Prussian at 
the Nauen switchboard, for within two or 
three minutes, he responded patronizingly : 
“Your signals are fine, old man.” 

Whereupon the ‘‘old man” in New 
Brunswick proceeded to dispatch through 
ether a message which was not so fine 
as it was clear. No code was used. The 
message was in plain English. It was the 
first of President Wilson’s statements to 
the German people carrying the suggestion 
that the Allies would conduct no nego- 
tiations for an armistice and peace with the 
German Government as then constituted. 
In other words, Kaiser Wilhelm would 
have to step down and out. 

Thereafter Washington was in constant 
communication with Berlin, Mr. Alex- 
anderson declared. Wireless was making 
history at a faster pace than all the engines 
of destruction that all the battle-fronts 
had ever been able to set up. Innumerable 
electric impulses flashing back and forth 
across the Atlantic were settling the war. 
Wireless was saving thousands of lives, 
perhaps millions. The negotiations be- 
tween Washington and Berlin continued 
till the day the armistice was signed. 
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Getting Soldiers 


back into 
overalls 


As the generous and energetic co- 
operation of America’s industries 
helped her to share in allied victory, 
so should those same industries 
now face a second patriotic duty. 


When victory came, the INDIAN 
organization saw that second duty; 
helping America’s fighters reap the 
benefits of their wartime training. 


Almost simultaneously with the 
signing of the armistice, the 
INDIAN Soldiers’ Service Depart- 
ment began its successful work of 
bringing together employers in the 
industry and those efficient and 
reliable motorcycle men now re- 
turning from service. 


America’s industries helped to 
mobilize America’s forces—they 


may now be depended on to 
lighten the Government's task of 
demobilization. 


HENDEE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts , 
The Largest Motorcycle Manufacturer in the World 


Nua Motocycle 


For Sale by Dealers Everywhere 
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The Linwood ‘‘Six-39”’ 
5-passenger—$1555 


f. o. b. Detroit 


“ P@IGE 
| Tehet Pent 


Car on Amertc a 


In every section of the nation you will find that Paige 
cars are regarded with respect and confidence. They 
possess that rare faculty of “making friends” and this, 
after all, is the final test of any manufactured product. 


But Paige popularity, please remember, is not mere price © 


popularity. We have never produced.a cheap car— 

and never shall. We believe that freedom from repair 
bills and excessive depreciation is infinitely more desir- 
able than a mere “catch-penny” list price. So we use 
only the best of materials and workmanship—tregardless 
of cost. We willingly pay the price of true economy. 
In brief, we build enduring satisfaction into every motor 
car that leaves this plant. We take the necessary time 
and pains to see that each individual car is worthy of 
ourselves and our owners-— or it cannot bear the Paige 
name plate. We build in the one way that we know 
how to build — for Quality, first, last, and all time. 

Such a policy may not be spectacular—but it is sound. 


- It produces motor cars that will outlive any guarantee 


that we might write forthem. It protects and fosters 
that great volume of good will which is the most 
valuable asset of this company. 


PAIGE-DETROIT MOTOR CAR CO., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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HOW DETROIT AUTO MAN MASTERED 
SECRET OF FRENCH GUNS 





HE guns that won most fame in the 

Great War were without a doubt the 
French 75’s and 155’s, three- arid six-inch, 
respectively. The “‘mystery gun” that 
threw shells seventy-two miles into Paris 
was the wonder of the world for a day, but, 
after all, it was not an effective weapon. 
The fame of the 75’s and 155’s, however, 
rests on their all-around utility as weapons 
for. annoying the enemy. The French 
hold that these guns saved Paris from the 
invader. And, quite appropriately, their 
manufacture is as difficult as their fire is 
effective. Nobody but the French had 
mastered their secret until an automo- 
hile-manufacturer in Detroit did so. The 
Huns had tried it, but were not clever 
enough. A writer in McClure’s Magazine 
(New York) tells the story of how the 
problems connected with the manufacture 
of these guns were solved by the Americans. 
He says: 


The most wonderful recoil mechanism in 
the world, as all agree, is the French 
recuperator on the famous 75’s and 155’s, 
a miracle of ingenuity and workmanship; 
so perfect in its functioning that these 
guns, once sighted, ean be fired over and 
over again without readjustment. This 
recuperator is simply a long steel cylinder 
containing a cushion of air and a cushion 
of oil against which the recoiling gun comes 
to rest but so cunningly is the mechanism 
devised and so intricate are its parts that, 
try as they may and have for years, no 
other people on earth have been able to 
imitate the French original, not even with 
that original before them. 

The incredible accuracy in the fitting of 
parts achieved here by the French is shown 
by this fact that, in spite of the constant 
and terrific recoil pressure of a plunging 
piston against the air-cushion, this re- 
euperator steel chamber will hold air for 
two years! 

How did the French accomplish this 
miracle of air-tight fitting and adjustment? 
That is what von Hindenburg, gnashing 
his teeth in baffled fury, wanted to know. 
That is what America had to find out when 
it undertook to manufacture these 75’s 
and 155’s in quantity, with recuperators 
to go with them. It was a matter of life and 
death importance to the Allies, early in 
1918, that America proceed to do this 
thing, this apparently impossible thing. 

Even the French experts, who were only 
too eager to give us all the assistance in 
their power and to reveal their innermost 
artillery secrets, said it was impossible for 
America to produce these delicately con- 
strueted recuperators by machine methods. 
The thing simply could not be done. The 
steel chamber would leak, and various 
other unfortunate things would happen, 
and the whole effort would certainly fail. 
America was a great, hustling, slap-dash 
country, excelled at turning out standard- 
ized products such as shoes and ships and 
automobiles, but it was folly to think of 
standardizing this complicated recoil mech- 
anism. As well might Americans try to 
standardize a great telescope. There was 
no such thing as quantity production for 
recuperators, which could be made only 
by specially trained machinists working 
with special tools, and that meant slow 
shop-production, virtually hand-production. | 








“We will send our artillery experts and 
our most skilful machinists over to 
America,” . suggested the French Army 
heads, ‘“‘and they will start schools to 
educate your American gunmakers and 
machinists in this business so that ulti- 
mately they will be able to make these 
recuperators as well as we can.” 

Ultimately! The American experts did 
not care very much. for that word. It 
meant a delay of at least nine months before 
we could even begin slow production, and 
things were going badly in France. The 
Germans were smashing forward. The 
Allies needed field-artillery, a whole lot 
of it, right away, The fate of Europe and 
civilization was hanging in the balance. 
The war might be lost while France was 
painstakingly organizing schools to teach 
America how to make guns. America 
must make these recuperators and turn 
them out in quantity, by machine methods, 
whether the thing was possible or not. 

Accordingly, the situation was laid 
before American manufacturers; but most 
of them shied at this reeuperator proposi- 
tion. They had heard so much about 
the difficulties involved that they were 
afraid; they did not wish to undertake 
something that was doomed to failure. 
It was a matter of common knowledge 
that no artillery-officer in the French 
Army could adjust this reeuperator mechan- 
ism; if anything went wrong with it, the 
whole gun had to be sent to the Puteaux 
Arsenal for repairs. The thing was too 
complicated; there were too many small 
and intricately fitted parts of silver, rub- 
ber, copper, leather, forming all manner 
of washers, and packing devices, including 
a particular kind of grease kept under 
heavy pressure by powerful steel springs— 
all this to prevent the tiniest leakage of 
air. No, it was too much of a gamble, 
said these manufacturers. 

Not so one of our great automobile- 
makers who has an immense plant in 
Detroit. In this emergency he came for- 
ward with the real American spirit and 
declared that he would undertake to 
manufacture these recuperators in quan- 
tity—he would put this thing through on a 
machine basis or sacrifice his reputation. 
The army people said ‘‘ Fine!” and he went 
to work while the French experts held up 
their hands, insisting that this was a 
wicked waste of money and precious 
time, and that the whole thing would have 
to be done over again. 

But this Detroit man calmly proceeded 
to saw wood, and presently, on the site of 
vacant fields, he had eleven acres of 
factories humming with the activities of 
his new job, and several thousand men and 
women hustling on the details. He wasn’t 
afraid of recuperators! He proposed to 
manufacture in quantity recuperators that 
would recuperate every bit as well as any 
recuperators that had ever recuperated 
in France. Let doubters and objectors 
watch him! 


The Detroit man discovered that he 
had obligated himself to carry out a 
moderately sizable order, however, and 
his troubles were many. These and his 
final triumph are thus set out: 


There were endless difficulties with steel 
forgings from which the recuperators 
were made. These must be tough enough 
to be strong enough, yet not too hard; 
they must be soft enough to be machine- 
able, yet not too soft; and the steel had 
to be treated by wearisome heat processes, 
baked so long, boiled in oil so long—every- 
thing just so, lest it lose the exact ductility 
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Matchless, firm, smooth, 
silky leads; thoroughly. ~ 
soned and perfectly grain 
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that was necessary, or fail in some other 


respects. 

And then the metric system! Every 
gun-measurement, drawing, specification, 
model, artillery secret, and method of 
factory procedure was presented to the 
Americans in meters, liters, kilograms; 
whereas the Detroit plant was equipped 
with drills, lathes, reamers, taps, dies, 
screws, nuts, bolts that would only func- 
tion accurately in accordance with our 
English system of measurements, and there 
is no way of changing so many centimeters 
into so many inches without leaving an 
endless fraction dangling over, and 
loose fractions make against microscopic 
accuracy. 

Nevertheless, the Detroit manufacturer 
drove ahead, overcoming each new diffi- 
eulty with a new exhibition of American 
resourcefulness. They told him these guns 
were sometimes fired so fast on the battle- 
field that the barrels became red-hot, 
altho the thermometer might be far below 
freezing, and that he could never hope to 
make this delicate recuperator mechan- 
ism resist such extremes of heat and cold. 
He replied that the French had done it, 
so why shouldn’t we do it? And if no 
one had been able to imitate the French 
in twenty years (which was true), then it 
was high time America did the thing. 

And so on! 

Then came August, 1918, and at last the 
new product was ready for the testing. 

And in the first test it fell down! 

“We told you so!” said the French 
experts. 

But the automobile man replied: ‘‘ Wait, 
T’ll show you yet. We've made some little 
mistake—that’s nothing—we’ll find it and 
fixit. This thing has got to come out right.” 

There was the indomitable American 
spirit that broke Germany’s heart—this 
thing had got to come out right! 

And Detroit went ahead! She had to do 
in a few months what it had taken France 
twenty years to do; but she went ahead. 

A few weeks later—they were anxious 
weeks—another test was made. Every- 
thing had been gone over carefully and a 
softer metal substituted in certain parts of 
the recuperator. The Frenchmen, still 
skeptical, were on hand to observe results. 
Perhaps some German spy hovered about 
at this historic moment. The question was, 
had America at last learned the secret of 
French supremacy in field-artillery? A 
secret guarded from all the world for a 
generation, like some holy mystery? Was 
it possible that America had penetrated 
the mysteries of the soixante-quinze? 

Yes, it was possible. It was true. This 
second test was in every way successful. 
The machine-made recuperator worked 
perfectly, held air perfectly. Even the 
Frenchmen were convinced, and admitted 
that, in some respects, the Detroit produce 
surpassed the original. The impossible 
had been accomplished! 

In October, 1918, America began quan- 
tity production of these victory field-guns, 
recuperators and all, that Germany could 
not make, that no nation in the world 
except France had ever been able to make 
—began this quantity production not only 
in Detroit, but in the Rock Island Arsenal 
and in the immense plant of a world-famous 
sewing-machine company, not their old 
plant at Bridgeport, Connecticut, but a 
brand-new plant specially erected for this 
purpose a short distance out of New York 
City. And the final result was that, 
throughout 1919, America would have 
turned out more of these three-inch and 
six-inch guns than France and England 
combined, and at a great saving. 








AFRICAN SNAKE DEITIES THAT STILL 
RECEIVE HUMAN SACRIFICE 





HE network of waterways forming the 

lower reaches of the Niger delta is 
tenanted by a system of spirits, according 
to native ideas, as varied and complicated 
as the maze of creeks and bayous that 
form their dwelling-place. In times not 
long past, these spirits, which were sup- 
posed to materialize in the form of huge 
serpents, received human sacrifices from 
the natives. The white man’s word has 
gone forth that children shall not be tied 
to trees and left for wandering beast or 
crocodile to devour in order to assure a 
good catch of fish, and the natives are loud 
in their protestations that such sacrifices 
are things of the past; but two travelers, 
signing themselves D. and P. Amaury 
Talbot, mention a case in which the best of 
circumstantial evidence points to a con- 
tinuation of the custom. Their account of 
these serpent-deities appears in a recent 
number of the London Times, from which 
we quote: 


Such genii are known among Calabari, 
an important coastal tribe, by the generic 
name of Owu Amapu, of which one of the 
chief divisions is that of the sacred serpents, 
Adumu, by whom the greater number of 
waterways hereabouts are thought to have 
been created. 

An hour before sunset one Sunday after- 
noon we reached a little beach on the 
Adum’-Ama Bokko, below the shrine of the 
serpent Juju. There we were welcomed by 
the head priest, an old man with gentle 
manners and friendly air, who led us 
straight to the hut of the fetish. On the 
way he told us that we were the first white 
people to land upon this sacred ground. 
Roughly translated, the priest’s account 
ran as follows: 

“‘Adum’-Ama is the home of the great 
Juju Adumu. He is a very powerful 
Owu. Often he shows himself in the shape 
of a great snake, but when he goes fishing 
in his canoe at night takes the form of a 
man. At such times his wife, ’Ngoji, sits 
at the stern steering. There is a sign by 
which they may be known from ordinary 
men. Adum’ always places his throwing 
spear on the left hand or carries it against 
his left shoulder, while human beings 
have theirs 'on the right. Otherwise the 
couple look just like simple fisher-folk 
and go up and down, watching the ways 
of men and their dealings with the water- 
people.” 

On such occasions ’Ngoji is said to carry 
the catch for her husband. It is a curious 
fact, vouched for by the many fowls and 
ducks to be seen on this small strip of land, 
that the snakes, called by the natives 
“Children of Adumu,” not only do not 
hurt the people themselves, but, seemingly, 
never even touch their poultry. When one 
remembers how many Portuguese mariners 
made their way, in old days, to this part 
of the coast, it is not difficult to under- 
stand why the figure of Adumu, carved 
from a great post, is here shown with the 
pointed mustache and beard, the ruff 
and feather-trimmed hat of a Don of the 
period when these bold seafarers first 
penetrated to the lower reaches of the 
Santa Barbara. The fish which hangs 
beneath the ruff and the two snakes coiled 
pannier-wise on either side at about the 





level of the hips are obviously symbolic of 
the demigod’s attributes. 

At ’Ngeri-Baw-Ama, a town near Ké, 
to the east of the Sombreiro River, also 
unvisited hitherto by Europeans, another 
temple of Adum’ may be seen. It faces a 
sacred water, the entrance arched over by 
creepers, beneath which a short, sandy 
track leads down to the shore. Tall Mimbo- 
palms spread protecting arms overhead, 
while below, in the cool shadow, sweet- 
scented water-lilies raise white petals with 
hearts of gokd above a carpet of level 
leaves, emerald, copper-tinted, or deep red 
in tone. Here and there the dark, clear 
surface is flecked with azure, where broken 
reflections from the cloudless sky have 
somehow forced a way through the screen- 
ing palms. 

The sacred spot is approached by two 
paths, one broad, straight, and smooth, 
leading to the front of the shrine which faces 
the Juju water, the other a mere bush 
track, branching off some hundred feet or 
so away and crossed and recrossed by 
gnarled and knotted roots. The first is 
the road for male worshipers, the second 
that for women. Even by this path, how- 
ever, the latter may not draw very near; 
but must stay their steps at a place marked 
off, where a threée-sided ‘‘bush-seat” has 
been set for their use. From this point 
they can see the wall of the shrine, but 
may not cast so much as a glance within. 
The spot is celebrated throughout the 
countryside as a place of pilgrimage for 
barren women and weak men. 

Among the Ibos of the Owerri district 
we discovered another Juju, named Ogugu, 
by which serpent messengers are sent 
into the house of those who have sworn 
falsely upon its name. One evening, while 
staying in the Rest-House at Omu-Akani, a 
man gave us some information about this 
cult. He said: 

“Tf any one promises something to the 
Juju and fails to give this, or swears on its 
name but does not carry out the thing, 
Ogugu always sends visitors to remind 
that person. Big snakes she sends to lie 
across the threshold of the house. At 
midnight one creeps into the bed or coils 
by the head of the sleeper. Never, never 
does such a messenger leave again until 
the promise has been carried out.” 

A few miles off, at Obogwe, we came upon 
one of those strange and highly decorated 
temples known as ’Mbari. In this case the 
building was a double one, raised in joint 
honor of the Thunder God, Amade Onhia, 
and his consort, the Earth Goddess Alé. 
Here, amid a multitude of figures adorning 
the two shrines, one is to be seen depicting 
the unhappy fate of a woman who had 
broken a promise pledged upon the name 
of Ogugu. A python entwines the body 
of the perjurer, whose arms are raised above 
her head, either in horror at sight of this 
terrible reminder of broken vows or, one 
may perhaps hope, in pledge of amendment. 

Besides the ‘‘Children of Adumu” there 
are a multitude of other Owu Amapu, pow- 
erful and mostly beneficent genii. Some, 
however, are malignant, resembling the 
Ibibio "Mbiam in their dealings, over- 
turning canoes, especially those of men 
against whom their aid has been invoked. 
The king of these water-spirits is Freya, 
whose capital, Frey’ama, lies beneath a 
ereek near Bile. There he holds court and, 
at times of festival, all Owu gather to do 
him reverence. When under water he 
bears human form, but shows himself to 
mortals in serpent guise. 

It is strenuously denied that human 
victims are ever offered up to the water- 
sprites at the present day, but on one 
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Why buy stockings or tires 
on first cost? 








Investigations into the cost of living have recently 
brought out some interesting facts. For instance, 
stockings were sold for 15 cents a pair. Forgetful 
of quality— thinking only of price — thousands 
of people purchased. 








A recent investigation has proven that 100 pairs were 
needed per person for a year at a total cost of $15.00. 
The same investigation has proven that guaranteed 
stockings sold for 35 cents per pair—or 6 pairs for 
$2.00—would in a majority of instances give a year’s 
service. 













It is easy to figure, therefore, that money, at the 

rate of $13.00 a year, was needlessly spent by 
those who thought of first cost more than they 
thought of durability. 







Applying this example to automobile tires, a 
certain 34” x 414" standard tire lists at $49.55 and 

guarantees 3,500 miles. A Hood Extra Ply of 

the same size guarantees 6,000 miles at an 
original cost of only $17.65 more. 


This shows you, if you buy the Hood, 
an actual saving of $17.40 per tire— 
$69.60 per car. In other words, four 
Hoods purchased save you mote 
than enough to buy an extra 

tire. 















As it’s the wear that counts 
in stockings —so it’s 
the wear that counts 

in tires. 
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Forget it for a year 
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oceasion, accident pointed to the proba- 
bility of some such sacrifice having been 
made. We chanced to pass along the New 
Calabar River, near Ewafe, a region 
inhabited partly by Ibo and partly Cala- 
bari, when one of our attendants pointed 
out a large crocodile lying on the bank. A 
few moments later, to the delight of ail, 
the beast fell to my rifle, and the “‘beef” 
was eagerly shared out by our followers. 
Suddenly, excited shouts arose and a man 
ran forward to tell us that, while cutting 
up the beast, two small Ibo bracelets, or 
anklets, of bronze, several tie-tie-ropes, 
tightly knotted, and a quantity of human 
hair had been found within. He, however, 
hastily added that this would not spoil 
the flesh, ‘‘ because it nebber be white man 
hair, only black man!” 

The bracelets were pitifully small, while 
the tie-tie was knotted in loops which could 
fit but the slenderest of wrists or ankles. 
It seems probable, therefore, that a child 
victim had been bound to tree or stake 
amid the mangrove swamps, and there left 
to be devoured by crocodiles, or as an 
offering to some river Juju, to induce 
the granting of plentiful catches of fish. 





BASEBALL HAS CHANGED SOME IN 
THIRTY YEARS, SAYSJOHN J. McGRAW 





|| Goranageese JOHN J. McGRAW, of 
the New York “Giants,” called 
“The Dominant Personality of the National 
League,” takes a look backward through 
some thirty years of baseball annals in 
the current issue of The Baseball Magazine 
(New York), and remarks that the old 
game is somewhat changed. Everything 
has improved, he says, along with the 
bank-accounts of the players. Even in 
technical skill the game has improved. 
He admits in so many words that he is 
“not one of the fossils who deny that the 
game has improved in technical skill.” 
Inva later passage, however, he announces 
that no team he ever saw play was a fair 
match for the old Baltimore Orioles in 
their palmy days. It was with the Orioles 
that the famous manager of the Giants 
got his start, three decades ago, and so 
they may be considered an exception. 
Of the unusual style of play current when 
the Orioles were in their prime, and of the 
prosperous developments since, he writes: 


The remarkable development of base- 
ball in the past thirty years is a never- 
failing wonder to those who remember 
what the game used to be. From the days 
when a ball-park was a rough, uncultivated 
lot; when a grand stand was a jumble of 
rickety wooden seats; and a club pay-roll 
looked like the wage-list of a logging-camp, 
to the present imposing parks and billiard- 
table outfields and swollen salary-lists is 
a tremendous advance. Baseball surely 
has grown, and in my opinion it will keep 
right on growing for many years to come. 

When some of my friends of the younger 
generation comment on this huge increase 
in baseball, both as a game and a profes- 
sion, I have nothing to say. These 
changes and improvements are self-evident 
arguments that permit of no denial. But 
when they try to kid me on the amateurish 
days when I was a ball-player myself I am 
only too willing to pick up the challenge. 
For I have a very high regard for the old 
players no matter what the material 





prosperity of the game may have been in 
their day. 

I am not one of the fossils, however, 
who deny that the game has improved 
in technical skill. It has improved be- 
yond question. The games of to-day are 
more finished productions, more accurately 
staged in every way. There are many 
more good players than there used to be. 
Naturally there must be, for in the old 
days there was only one major circuit 
and a handful of minor circuits where 
now there are two majors and a whole 
shoal of lesser leagues. But the point I 
wish to bring out is this: In spite of the 
great development of baseball there really 
were a lot of fine ball-players in the old 
days, players well able to compare with 
the leading stars of the present. Only 
there were not so many of them. 

When I broke into the game roughly 
thirty years ago I was considered a freak. 
Ball-players at that time were selected 
much as football-players are now, for their 
size. Unless a man was a six-footer and 
husky to boot, he wouldn’t command 
much attention as a player. Size and 
weight were supposed to be necessary, 
because a ball-player in those days was 
primarily a batter, and the bigger a man 
was the harder he could hit. It was 
rather primitive reasoning, but the records 
of those days will show that most well- 
known players were big men who put an 
awful lot of beef behind their wallops, 
and who frequently drove the ball out for 
a homer. 

Willie Keeler and some of the rest 
of us on the old Baltimore Orioles were 
rather short and light. The big masto- 
dons of pitchers laughed at us when we 
stood at the plate and threatened to knock 
the bats out of our hands. But they 
presently began to laugh out of the other 
corner of their mouths. For we bunted 
the ball, and they were so big and cum- 
brous they couldn’t field well. So they 
fell all over themselves; we got to first base 
time after time on the play, and then pro- 
ceeded to make life miserable for them on 
the bases. 

The old type of ball-player died out 
pretty largely in those years when the 
Orioles were the pick of the cireuit. I was 
one of those who drove them out of the 
game. The managers came to realize 
that speed was quite as important as bulk, 
and that a little man was not only much 
faster than a human elephant, but that he 
could hit quite as often if not as hard. 

The passing of the home-run hitters was 
a good thing, for it made the game faster 
and flashier. 


Arguments on the comparative “class” 
of old-timers and modern players will 
never have done, says McGraw, and this 
is a good thing, as he explains preliminary 
to stating a few of his own authoritative 
opinions: 


They keep the old game green in memory 
and give a lot of enjoyment to the old 
boys who remember Pop Anson when he 
was in his prime. And as such arguments 
can never be settled, no doubt they will 
last as long as any fan remains alive who 
really saw the old games. 

My opinion is probably no better than 
others, but I will state it for what it may 
be worth. I consider Hans Wagner the 
most valuable all-round player who ever 
wore a spiked shoe. His light went out 
only a little while ago, but he broke into 
the game back in the nineties, certainly 
on the edge of what could be ealled old- 
time baseball. He could hit any kind of a 








ball, field any kind of a ball, steal any kind 
of a base, and he never made a mistake. 
Add to those valuable attainments the 
fact that he was a giant in size, that he 
had a phenomenal reach at any angle, 
and that he was made of cast iron, and | 
don’t see how you could improve upon him. 
Personally I never saw his equal. Lajoie, 
no doubt, was as good a hitter and as 
good a fielder. He was a prettier fielder, 
but that counts little with me. If a 
man has to stand on his head and wave 
both legs in the air to get a ball it is all 
well and good so long as he gets it. Wag- 
ner always got the ball. But Lajoie, tho 
a wonderful player, was not Wagner’s 
equal on the base paths, and he played 
a@ position that was several points easier 
than short. Ty Cobb, no doubt, could 
outhit Wagner many points a season. 
And he is even better on the bases. But 
I was discussing the most valuable man 
to a team, and there Wagner, in my opinion, 
never had an equal. It is literally im- 
possible to place an outfielder, however 
brilliant, in the same class as a shortstop. 

I also had a profound respect for Jimmy 
Collins. I believed, and still believe, 
that he had the surest pair of hands | 
ever saw. He was an absolute wizard. 
Arthur Devlin was a wonder in this 
respect, too, and, of course, Lajoie could 
searcely be improved upon. 

I have never seen a man in the pitchers’ 
box who equaled Mathewson in all-round 
ability. 

Roger Bresnahan was the _ greatest 
eatcher I ever saw, always excepting Buck 
Ewing. The crown rests a little too firmly 
on Ewing’s head to be replaced by any- 
one. But Bresnahan was unquestionably 
the best backstop of recent years. He had 
a great whip. He was a fine student of 
the game. He knew how to handle the 
pitchers. He was a good man on the 
bases and he could certainly wallop the 
ball. That is a combination that you can 
not improve upon. I have not had. the op- 
portunity to see American League players 
in action as frequently as I should like to 
do. But I have seen the leading stars of 
that circuit on a number of occasions; 
enough, I believe, to form a very fair 
estimate of their ability. Tris Speaker is a 
remarkable outfielder in every way. I am 
certain I have never seen an outfielder 
who was his superior. In fact, the only 
man I would mention as being in his class 
was Willie Keeler. Keeler was fast as a 
flash of light in covering the ground and 
on the bases. And he could hit even 
better than Speaker. But I doubt if he 
was Speaker’s equal on the throw; he 
eouldn’t go back so far after a fly ball, 
and he did not follow the marvelous sys- 
tem of playing the position that Speaker 
has developed for himself and follows with 
such effect. 

Max Carey, for that matter, is a won- 
derful outfielder in every way, and a 
phenomenal man on the bases. But 
the critics can’t overlook the fact that 
he bats for .275 instead of .350. His 
hitting, no doubt, does impair his all- 
round record. But it merely emphasizes 
his wonderful ability as a base runner. 
For he has to compete with such players as 
Cobb, who hit for 100 points more and, 
of course, reach first base many more 
times in a season, and, therefore, have 
many more opportunities to steal. But 
he does compete with them even under 
such a heavy handicap. 

A much -discust subject of modern 
baseball is Walter Johnson’s speed. I 
have seen Johnson a few times, and he 
surely can burn them over the platter. 
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IERCE-ARROW Trucks 
make good because they are 
designed to meet the strains they 
must bear, built as well as trucks 
can be built, and tested thor- 
oughly before they leave the 
factory. 
- Then day by day competent 
men inspect the trucks in the 
hands of owners and prescribe 
fortheir economical maintenance. 
Our responsibility goes further 
than selling trucks; we must see 
that they make good. 


PIERCE-ARROW 


Delivers more work in a given time; 
Loses less time on the job and off the job; 
Costs less to operate and less to maintain; 


Lasts longer, depreciates less and commands 
a higher resale price at all times. 
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” Keeping trucks running 
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I will coneede that he probably has more 
speed than any other pitcher of the present 
day. Amos Rusie always appealed to 


Meas the .speediest pitcher I ever saw- 


But, of course, I was more familiar with his 
work than I have been with Johnson’s: 
Cy Young. had wonderful speed in his 
prime, and could whip the ball over the 
plate about as fast as any of them. But 
you can never get anywhere with such 
arguments. For Rusie and Young ean 
no longer be lined up beside Johnson for a 
comparative test. There is no discounting 
the fact that Johnson is a great pitcher, 
and, in my opinion, his control is hardly 
second to his speed as a factor in his 
suecess. One such pitcher will carry 
almost.any club. 

But take every department and I 
never saw Wagner’s equal. He was a 
wonder, and it will be a long day before 
his record is even approached. At that 
I was sorry to see him play during the 
season or two just before he retired for 
good. He. still had his old love for the 
game, but he was only a.shell of his former 
self. He played a little too long at best. 


Turning from the merits of these in- 
dividual Napoleons, Fochs, and Pershings 
of the diamond, Mr. MeGraw considers 
the great baseball clubs of the present 
and.past. The two teams of recent times 
that have made the most stir, he says, are 
the Chieago ‘‘Cubs”’ and the Philadelphia 
**Athleties.”. With remarkable modesty 
for a baseball general, he neglects to men- 
tion his own team, the New York “‘ Giants.” 
‘““Perhaps the most famous of old-time 
teams was the Baltimore Orioles,” he 
opines, and permits himself a few super- 


latives: 


No team that I ever saw was a fair 
match for the old Orioles in their palmy 
days. Their one weak point was pitching, 
and that was weak merely by comparison. 
But they were so strong both in the infield 
and the outfield and behind the bat,- such 
a great club in fielding and batting and 
base-running, such a remarkable com- 
bination of strength in every depart- 
ment, combined with. quick thinking, 
that [ believe they would have proved 
more than a match for any other team 
that ever existed. “Very likely this will 
seem like exaggerated -praise. Very likely 
some people will claim that I rank them so 
highly because | was myself a member of 
the team. It is true that I was a member, 
and proud of it. It is also true that be- 
cause I was a member I knew the old 
team, recognized their tremendous strength, 
and am confident of their extraordinary, 
all-round ability. The records will bear 
me out in that claim. Look at the number 
of players we had who hit .300, .350, and 
beyond. Look at the bases we stole and 
the runs we scored. Why, I remember 
when I was in my prime I[ stole more than 
seventy bases two consecutive seasons, 


“more than 150 for the two years.. It was 


not only a very fast team with remarkable 
hitters, but it was a scrappy, aggressive 
team. It was everything that a team 
should be. And while our pitching was 
hardly up to standard, the overwhelming 
strength everywhere else more than offset 
this deficiency. 

The Cubs are ranked by some as the 
strongest team of modern times. But 
I believe they were considerably over- 
rated. I base this claim on the fact 
that we were usually right at their heels, 
and the Giants, at that time, were far from 
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A Match 
Is All You Need 


It’s easy to make permanent tube repairs—in 5 minutes—with 
the Shaler Vulcanizer. Just touch a match to the non-flaming 
chemical fuel—and in 5 minutes you have a perfect “feather- 
edge” repair that makes the tube as good as new. 





Over one million motorists carry Shaler Vulcanizers in their cars— 
for emergency use on the road—or for repairing tubes at home. 


The complete outfit—which includes the Shaler Vulcanizer and 
12 Patch-&?-Heat Units (6 round and 6 oblong)—only costs $1.50. 
It’s an inexpensive insurance against delays and annoyance—that 
saves time, repair bills and tire expense. It pays to take one with you. 


Prices slightly higher west of the Rockies and in Canada 


Ask Your Dealer to Show You How It Works 


or write for our booklet, “Care & Repair of Tires” 


C. A. Shaler Company, 1201 Fourth St., Waupun, Wis. 


Oldest and Largest ACanufacturers of Vulcanizers in the World 


5 Minute Vulcanizer _ 
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Youths Who Are 
Starting in to Shave— 


like the soothing, emollient properties of Johnson’s 
Shaving Cream Soap. These properties were suggested 
by specialists to counteract the drying, irritating 
effects of shaving. Johnson’s keeps the skin smooth 
and healthy. Its antiseptic qualities help safeguard 
against facial infections. The lather’s the thing. 


Business Men with Stubborn Beards 
and Few Spare Moments— 


whip Johnson’s into billows of rich lather in a jiffy— 
thick, foamy lather that stays moist and softens the 
beard quickly without rubbing in with fingers. When 
necessary, they use cold water—works just as well. 
Johnson’s saves lots of time—its users need never miss 
the morning train. And their faces feel fresh all day. 
The lather’s the thing. 


Men with Gray Beards 
and Years of Experience— 


find Johnson’s different from other shaving soaps and 
creams. They’ve tried them all, and they like 
Johnson’s because it is made scientifically. Fine for hot 
weather when the beard grows faster and the face sun- 
burns easily. Johnson’s cools and benefits the skin— 
as refreshing as a massage. The lather’s the thing. 








in this Product of Science 


Our extensive laboratory resources were marshalled to pro- 
duce Johnson’s Shaving Cream Soap—to place it on a par 
with our 400 superior preparations for the medical pro- 
fession. Every step in its manufacture is guided and 
guarded by the hand of science. Get Johnson’s at 
your druggist’s. 





Did you ever think what your community would do 
without a drug stofe? Surely your druggist is render- 
ing remarkable service—a service that will be still further 
strengthened by your increased patronage. 


—— folsom fofnson 
tube contain- New Brunswick New Jersey, U.S. A 


ing 150 Perfect 
Shaves Makers of Surgical Dressings, Gauze, Absorbent”Cotton, 
Bandages, Toilet and Baby Powder, Medicated Soaps, 
Plasters, First-Aid Supplies, Synol Soap, Lister’s Fumi- 
_gator, and other products for use in hospital and home. 


There’s Shaving Delight for All Men 
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a great team. In fact, one season I 
thought we had about the poorest outfield 
in the league, and yet the Cubs beat us 
with no great margin to spare. They 
had a number of really great players. 
Frank Chance was a brainy player if 
there ever was one. He was a remarkable 
first baseman, a great hitter, and a far 
better base-runner than he was given 
credit for being. Johnnie Evers was also 
a grand player. Mordecai Brown was a 
wonderful pitcher, Kling was a star 
catcher, Jimmy Sheckard was a fine team 
player, and, in fact, the club was well 
rounded. But to my mind it was by no 
means so great a team as the Athletics 
when Connie’s club was at the crest of the 
wave. There was a team to draw to. 
That infield was invincible, the outfield 
strong, the pitching when Bender and 
Plank and Coombs were right strictly 
gilt-edged. It was a magnificent team, 
and I would give a good deal to see it in 
a series of games with the old Orioles when 
the Baltimore team was in its prime. 
With all due respect to the Athletics, the 
Orioles would carry my money in such a 
contest. 





WHEN THE GUNS STOPT, AND THERE 
WAS PEACE IN VERDUN 





VERYBODY in Verdun knew the 

hour when the armistice was to go 
into effect, and yet there seems to have 
been a strange doubt in the air, a feeling 
deeper than reason that peace could not 
come to that stricken city. There war 
had done its worst. In those days early in 


- last November that were to see the end of 


the fighting the battle had 
rather than subsided around what was 
left of the little French city with the im- 
mortal name. If peace could, indeed, come 
to Verdun, then, it seemed, there was hope 
that “peace and good will’? might return 
to the world at large. When that which 
seemed impossible happened, 
murdering artillery really stopt, 
came a moment of deep and poignant re- 
ligious emotion to 
soldiers, of half a dozen creeds and races, 
who gathered in the battered shell of 
Verdun Cathedral. B. C. Edworthy tells 
the story in Association Men (New York): 


quickened 


and the 
there 


some hundreds of 


Every one in Verdun was wondering 
whether the Germans would stop firing. 
The barrage was heavier than any artillery- 
fire Dr. Oscar E. Maurer, of New Haven, 
Conn., had ever heard since he has been 
in France, and as a Red-Triangle worker 
he has heard some very heavy duels, 
indeed. Men were crouching here and 
there behind buildings, as avions were 
numerous. Several times Dr. Maurer 
was asked, “‘Do you think that they really 
will stop firing at eleven?” 

General Valentine, a member of an En- 
glish class taught by Professor Collier, of 
Brown University, came up the hill with 
two officers. Dr. Maurer saluted him 
courteously, and it was graciously re- 
turned. Then they speculated concerning 
the armistice: Would the Germans cease 
firing? The General would not guess; he 
preferred to wait and see. 

‘‘Will you permit the cathedral doors to 
be opened if they do cease firing?’’ queried 
Dr. Maurer anxiously. ‘I believe that 
the men will wish to sing and pray.” 

The General readily agreed. 


4 








. 


This was about a quarter to eleven 
o'clock. Shells were falling everywhere, 
guns were roaring, two of our heavy four- 
teens being very near. The men kept 
coming, hiding around the walls and in 
the least expected places. Ten minutes of 
eleven, and still the guns roared on, un- 
mindful of the fact that peace was immi- 
nent. Five minutes of eleven, and even 
the General and his aids were showing signs 
of nervousness. Still more dough-boys 
came. Moroccans began to show their 
dusky faces. Some of our own negro troops 
tried to talk with them. Here and there 
were English soldiers, others wearing the 
British uniform, and still more dough-boys. 

Then, as suddenly as tho God himself 
had dropt a wet blanket over the crack- 
ling flames of hell and at one blow had 
extinguished them all, the firing and the 
rumbling immediately ceased. There was 
an instant’s pause, in which it seemed as 
tho the world had come to an end. Then 
from the forty bells, high in the still un- 
touched towers of that old cathedral at 
Verdun, which had witnessed the most 
heroic sacrifice of life and love save that 
on Calvary alone, pealed forth as did the 
voices over the Bethlehem hills those sil- 
ver tones that once again were saying, 
““Peace on earth.” 

The men were joyously and deliriously 
leaping about, yelling and shouting and 
singing and kissing one another. Slowly 
those heavy cathedral doors opened and 
in rushed about six hundred of the Allied 
soldiers. Dr. Maurer quietly walked to the 
altar-rail and knelt there, praying the prayer 
of a sincere Christian. Captains, lieuten- 
ants, and soldiers reached for the swinging 
ropes so as to give the bells another pull. 
Dr. Maurer’s heart began to falter, for he 
feared the opportunity for religious service 
was lost. But soon they saw the lonely 
figure keeling there, and they, too, came 
forward into the choir space. As he rose 
he turned, and all was quiet.. He said: 
‘Boys, I believe we all want to sing and 
that we ought to sing the Doxology.”” As 
tho it had been arranged, an English soldier 
with asplendid tenor voice started that won- 
derful pean of praise, ‘‘Praise God, from 
whom all blessings flow,’’ and every one who 
knew the words joined him in the singing. 

At its close, Dr. Maurer lifted his hands, 
intending to speak. Not misinterpreting, 
but rather interpreting more deeply, the 
meaning of the man, Mohammedans, Catho- 
lics, Jews, and Protestants, as well as the 
unbelieving brothers, bowed their heads 
and fell on their knees in that ruined place. 


The roof was open to heaven, because the | 
German shells had destroyed it; benches | 


and windows were protected against further 
destruction. And there, in that ruined 
place, six hundred soldiers knelt, Moham- 
medans bumping their heads on the stones, 
Catholics devoutly crossing themselves, 
and Jews and Protestants with hands 
clasped and faces shining, their eyes lifted 
to heaven. The picture was one that 
would all but break the Master’s heart. 
Dr. Maurer led in that ever-wonderful 
prayer, ‘‘Our Father who art in heaven.” 
At its close he offered an impromptu prayer 
and then suggested that the Americans sing 
‘“My Country, ’tis of Thee,’’ while the En- 
glish sang ‘“‘God Save the King.”’ This 
they did with an intensity of purpose and 
unity of spirit that will probably never be 
equaled under like circumstances as long 
as time shall last. At the close of the 
singing the poilus pushed forward and sang 
as only Frenchmen ¢an sing, and as never 
Frenchmen sang before, the ‘‘ Marseillaise.”’ 
Then, as tho the service had been finished 
as it was, they quietly turned, reverently 
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For your own bedroom, 
the exquisite coloring and 
distinguished fabric of 


i Klearfla 


« * 


1 LINEN RUGS 


FOR EVERY ROOM IN THE HOUSE 


will appeal to you particu- 
larly; but in every other 
room of the house, you will 
appreciate, as well, their 
singular economy. Their 
first cost is not high; their 
wearing quality is great. 
‘ The Klearflax color 
range includes all the dain- 
ty shades, so seldom found 
in floor coverings, and the 
-1 darker tonesaswell. Colors 
for every roomin the house 
—rich, solid tones. 

And their durability i is 
1 the gift of linen’s strength 
in regulation floor cover- 


ing weight. 
\ i 


- EVERSIBLE, dust-resisting moth. 
proof, thick, flat-lying, and richly col- 
~) ored, Klearflax Linen Rugs areeconomical, 
You can get Klearflax Linen Rugs in 
<j Taupe, Black, Blue, Green, Grays, 
Browns, Rose, and Natural Buff, in all 

~} standard sizes and any length. 
Send to our Duluth office for **The 
-3 Rug and the Color Scheme."” This 36- 
page book explains how to plan any room, 

“1 Price fifteen cents. 


* Process exbibit for industrial educators 
mailed anywhere for Two Dollars and 
M Fifty cents 


KLEARFLAX LINEN RUG CO. 
DULUTH MINNESOTA 





New York Office, 212 Fifth Avenue 
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STANDARD DICTIONARY superiority quickly becomes 
plain to the man or woman who investigates. 











professional 
men, you can print “fom 2 t 1000 
copies of any hand-w: Titten, typewritten or 
ruled foam, quickly and pulectly wih a 


ROT. ree Bore 
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wes hundreds of 
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ay 
for Fees of work 
and Free Trial Ofer 


The Rotospeed Co. 
706 W. Sth St. 
Dayton, Ohio 
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BLANCHE SWEET 
“I am pleased to ir 
dorse W atxixs Mus 
rip Cocoanut On 
for shampooing.” 


PROPER Shampooing is what makes beauti- 

ful hair. It brings out all the real life, lustre, 
natural wave and color, and makes it soft, 
fresh and luxuriant. 

Your hair simply needs frequent and regular 
washing to keep it beautiful, but it cannot stand 
the harsh effect of ordinary soap. The free 
alkali, in ordinary soaps, soon dries the scalp, 
makes the hair brittle and ruins it. This is 
why leading motion picture stars, theatrical 
people and discriminating women use 


WATKINS 


MULSIFIED 
COCOANUT OIL 


SHAMPOOING 


This clear, pure and entirely greaseless prod- 
uct, cannot possibly injure, and does not dry 
the scalp or make the hair brittle no matter 
how often you use it. 

Two or three teaspoonfuls will cleanse the 
hair and scalp thoroughly. Simply moisten 
the hair with water and rub it in. It makes an 
abundance of rich, creamy lather, which rinses 
out easily, removing every particle of dust, 
dirt, dandruff and excess oil. The hair dries 
quickly and evenly, and has the appearance of 
being much thicker and heavier than it is. It 

“leaves the scalp soft and the hair fine and 
silky, bright, fresh-looking and fluffy, wavy and 
easy to manage. 

You can gt WATKINS MULSIFIED 
COCOANUT OIL at any drug store. A 
four-ounce bottle should last for months. 

Splendid for children. 
THE R. L. WATKINS CO., Cleveland, Ohio 
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ALICE BRADY 
“I consider Watkins 
Mutsirren Cocoanut 


On an ideal shampoo. 


It can be used with 
such little effort and 


uc 
keeps my hair in a 


wonderful condition.” 
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Jeaving the building. General Valentine 
came forward, took Dr: Maurer’s hands in 
both of his, and with tears streaming down 
his face said: ‘“‘I want to thank you for 
leading these men on this occasion of grace 
to offer praise to God for the deliverance 
of France and the safety of the world.” 





MEXICO CONTINUES TO .ERUPT IN A 
MODEST BUT LIVELY MANNER 


EXICO, we are informed once in so 

often, is shooting and looting and 
mixing the worst sort of tyranny with the 
most pure economic idealism in a way that 
suggests a small edition of Russia and 
Germany combined, but we get very little 
inside information, for there is a Mexican 
censorship that would make our own best 
efforts along that line look cheap. We 
received, it is true, a detailed account of 
the recent demise of Zapata, but the 
Carranza. Government was anxious to 
spread that piece of news. Zapata, ac- 
cording to one reliable American authority 
on Mexico, was the supreme Mexican 
patriot, and the only hope of bringing a 
decent. sort of order into the country. 
Other reliable Americans agreed with 
Carranza in calling him a pure bandit of 
the Villa type. A Carranza force, by 
announcing that they were tired of fighting 
for Carranza and wanted to be Zapatistas 
for a while, got near enough to the patriot 
or bandit to shoot him full of holes, where- 
upon the Carranzistas took every precau- 
tion, including photographs of the body 
and affidavits of identity, to prove that 
it had been more successful in exter- 
minating him than in the various reported 
exterminations of Villa. The more recent 
killing of General Blanquet and the execu- 
tion of General Alvarez by Carranza forces 
also were given publicity, but in both these 
cases, as in the case of Zapata, the Gov- 
ernment had reason for permitting the facts 
to become known. ‘* The almost complete 
lack of knowledge in the United States 
of conditions prevailing in Mexico,”’ 
writes a recent tourist in that “Land of 
Mystery,” ‘‘would lead one to believe 
that the Rio Grande, that muddy stream 
which one can cross almost anywhere in a 
hop, skip, and jump, exerted some potent 
charm on all news coming from the other 
side.’ According to this traveler, Mr. 
Marshall Bond, Mexico imposes no censor- 
ship. Other recent travelers have re- 
ported that Mexico imposes the most 
stringent of censorships, and Mr. Bond’s 
qualification of his statement admits a 
censorship of a sort. As he writes in the 
New York Sun: 

The silence surrounding Mexico is 
due primarily to a_ self-imposed cen- 
sorship impelled by the most powerful 
of motives—self-interest—and in no small 
degree to a continued association with a 
dramatic and tragic environment until 
its conditions have brought chronic bore- 
dom—as uninteresting a topic of. conversa- 
tion as poverty. 

The reason for the self-imposed cen- 
sorship needs but explanation to be 
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understood. Those Americans now in Mex- 
ico and those coming and going have vital 
interests which they find, as well as their 
lives in some instances, are least endan- 
gered by the preservation of a discreet 
silence. 

Therein lies the sole mystery which 
hangs like a curtain along the Rio Grande. 


Recently a number of copies of THE 
Literary Diacest were held up at the 
Mexican border because of an article, 
quoted in part from The North American 
Review, which intimated that all was not 
peace and harmony in Carranza’s domains. 
This seems to show a livelier censorship, at 
least on incoming matter, than Mr. Bond 
discovered. However, on his own showing, 
there is nothing certain in. Mexico any 
longer, except possibly death and taxes, 
and the censorship may be “voluntary” 
in the sense that it operates when it. feels 
like it, and knocks off when it ‘gets ready. 
At least, this theory fits in well with the 
contemporary Mexico which Mr. Bond 
proceeds to describe. He writes: 


To appreciate the condition of Mexico 
to-day, it is necessary to revert for a mo- 
ment to the Mexico of prerevolutionary 
days. The traveler in Mexico during the 
Presideney of Porfirio Diaz will remember, 
whether he journeyed by rail or by mule 
to the remotest mountain regions, he found 
respect for law and a security of person 
equal to any part of the United States. 
The comforts by rail were quite on a par 
with those in America, for many of the trains 
were made up of Pullmans which began 
this journey in some large American city, 
like Chicago or St. Louis, and went through 
to the City of Mexico * without change.” 

Perhaps the single comparison of train 
service in the Diaz days and now will do 
more to illustrate the change of conditions 
strikingly to the mind than anything else, 
for it epitomizes business and social con- 
ditions in Mexico to-day. 

Those trains of vestibuled Pullmans 
with their expectant and care-free pas- 
sengers are but a memory. 

From Juarez, opposite El Paso, when 
not held back by report of bandits having 
cut the road to the southward, a train 
pulls out each morning for Chihuahua and 
Torreon. And such a train! Behind the 
engine a steel ore-car, loopholed and filled 
by a tatterdemalion guard; a baggage and 
express car, then a ramshackle segunda- 
clase coach, having benches along each 
side and in the center, then the primera 
clase—a dilapidated day coach with cross- 
seats as usual, but stript of all upholstery, 
their frames as white and conspicuous as 
the ribs of a skeleton. Behind this a line 
of freight-cars and another loopholed steel 
car and guard. Some of the windows of the 
primera clase are broken and a single 
lamp is all that is available to mark a 
spot in the darkness if the journey is not 
completed before night. 

Rail travel in northern Mexico takes 
place in daylight, barring accidents, travel 
by night being too risky. 

The appearanee of travelers has changed 
with the coaches. Those who journey in 
Mexico now bear the look of resigned 
necessity. The men are all armed. The 
absence of cartridge-belt and pistol is as 
noticeable as that of collar or hat. 

It was on such a train I left Juarez 
on the 20th of last September. Creeping 
up out of the sand-hills, we came to” the 
flasr of the great elevated valley that ex- 
tends southward to Chihuahua. It was 
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The 
silver lining 


The dark clouds are turned 
inside out. Thousands of pro- 
spective home builders turn 
with joyous hearts to the selec- 
tion of the things that are to 
grace and brighten the new 
home. 


What more natural thought 
than that the silver purchased 
should be of a quality that will 
remain through years to mark 
the momentous times in which 
it was chosen. 


1847 Rogers Bros. Silverplate 
is made in one quality only— 
the best. In many of the pat- 
terns, a complete silver service 
may be had with Tea and Cof- 
fee Sets, Trays, Vases, etc., to 
match the knives, spoons and 
forks. 


Teaspoons, $3. 00 a set of six. Other 
pieces in proportion. Sold by leading 
dealers, Send for catalog “ E-81.” 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER Co. 
MERIDEN, CONN. 


1847 ROGERS BROS 


SILVE ERWARE 


- The Family Plate for Seventy Years 
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TO WEAR 
) A Bett er. Athletic [ hderwear i 
old ina Cleaner Way b : "COPYRIGHT 1915 THE SEALPAX CO. 





—# Unanimous ! 


_+for their infinite comfort and satisfaction, 
~ thousands of men have resolved to use Sealpax 
—the coolest, modern athletic underwear. It IS 
better because of better fabric, better fit, better 
construction and better finish. 
Sealpax IS sold in a cleaner way because it is 
put in a sealed sanitary envelope, and reaches 
you as fresh and immaculate as when 
it came from the laundry. 


Resolve to wear Sealpax this summer. 
Ask your dealer for Sealpax. Union suits 
and separate garments. Popular prices. 


THE SEALPAX COMPANY, BALTIMORE, MD. 
Also Makers of Lady Sealpax Athletic Underwear 




















a sea of grass, still green from the summer 
rains and well watered, especially as one 
proceeds south, by springs, lagoons, and 
streams. No finer cattle-range lies out 
of doors. But we never saw an animal 
except a few milch cows closely herded 
about the stations. 

Before reaching Ortiz we passed -the 
spot where Villa had held up a train 
not long ago. He had planned to dy- 
namite it, but the explosion came a few 
seconds late and its effect was merely 
to detach the first-class coach and leave 
it behind, the rest of the train escaping. 
There were eighteen first-class passengers 
in the coach. They were shot down one 
after the other and their clothes and be- 
longings looted. 

Ortiz is in the valley of the Conchas 
River. Fields of corn flourished in its 
rich bottom lands. At the station men, 
women; and children passed along out- 
side the cars selling milk, boiled ears 
of corn, cheese, tortillas, tamales, en- 
ehilladas, frijoles, and every other va- 
riety of Mexican food. Cleanliness as 
we understand it was lacking, but the 
food was palatable and hunger - satis- 
fying, and, it seemed, in profusion. The 
immediate impression was that Mexico 
was in no danger of starvation. But the 
impression was as erroneous as the old one 
that ‘two swallows make a spring.”’ After 
two months in Mexico I learned that many 
had died of starvation, and the bulk of the 
population was on the verge of it constantly. 

The crops of grain, like the herds of 
cattle, were the prey of the Villistas, 
as also the Carranzistas, with choice, 
if any, in favor of the former. It was 
told me repeatedly by both Mexicans 
and Americans long resident in the coun- 
try that many of the Carranza generals 
had grown rich from wholesale loot of 
crops and live stock. The general in 
ehief for this northern zone was repeatedly 
cited as an example of such illegal profit. 
It was said before entering the Army he 
had been a little photographer and was 
now rated a multimillionaire, that to a 
confiscated hacienda in Zacatecas he had 
shipped train-loads of cattle he had seized 
in the north, and had even commandeered 
the wheat crops and shipped them to 
Texas, leaving a starving and dejected 
population to live as best it could. 

The second night brought us to Jimenez. 
We put up at the adobe hotel across from 
the station. As with many Mexican 
towns, Jimenez is about a mile from the 
railway. We learned that Villa had 
burned the bridge between Jimenez and 
Parral the day before, and as the latter 
place was our objective it was apparent 
that we were in for an indefinite delay, 
depending on the length of time necessary 
for repairs—and Villa. 

While the world was very busy putting 
down ‘the German _ superraiders last 
September, it appears, Pancho Villa was 
conducting his miniature raiding business 
at the old stand. It was five o’clock the 
next morning, says Mr. Bond, when an 
old Mexican came around knocking on 
every door, regardless of the destination or 
plans of the occupants of the rooms, to 
announce that the tren para el sur would 
leave at six. Just when the narrator’s 
indignation at being awakened was _ be- 
ginning to yield to sleep, rifle-fire broke out 


in gthe street outside. He records further 


troubles of a military nature: 


The firing was immediately answered 
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Is Equipped With 


DISTEEL WHEELS 


The Wheels That Complete The Car 


It is highly significant that this new Jordan, 
the most recently announced motor car on 
the market, a car whose distinguishing appeal 
is Beauty, is equipped with Disteel Wheels. 
This, we believe, accurately reflects the judg- 
ment of the motor car industry and the taste 
of the discriminating motorists of the world. 


The mechanical superiorities of Disteel 
Wheels, to owner and manufacturet alike, 
are considerations quite as vital as Greater 





New York Factory Branch: 1846 Broadway at 6ist St. 
Boston Factory Branch: 925 Boylston Street 


Chicago Factory Branch: 732 Michigan Avenue 


Distinction, more Character. Disteel Wheels 
are stronger, yet (in many cases) LIGHTER. 
They gre&tly simplify wheel-changing and 
tire-changing. They are easily cleaned and 
eliminate squeaking and rattling. 


In the greater elegance, safety and economy 
of motoring Disteel Wheels are Science 
brought to the Wheels of the Motor Car. 


We have a Disteel Wheel Book for you. 


DETROIT PRESSED STEEL CO. 


1802 Mount Elliot Avenue 





MICHIGAN 


DETROIT 
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Cross 
Sectional View 
of Federal Cord Tire q 


WEAR BETTER, LONGER snd SAVE GASOLINE 


Gwe two cars of identical weight the 
same impetus and the one equipped with 
Federal Cord tires will go the jarthest, be- 
cause of the wonderful flexibility of these 
tires. 


I HEIR remarkable resiliency effects easier 
and smoother traction. 


Tus advantage qualifies Federal Cord 
tires to save the car and tires from un- 
necessary wear and tear, and in addition to 
save fuel. 


Friction and internal heat are min- 
imized because every cord is insulated by 
impregnating in live supple rubber. @ 


HE cords are built up diagonally in 
layers, each Jayer running transversely to the 
other, thereby affording the greatest possible 
strength and flexibility. 


Tus flexibility and strength is due to 


superior construction methods. 


Roap shocks do not. inflict fatal damage 
at some one part of the tire because all 
strains are egually ‘absorbed by the whole 
tire—every cord bears its quota of the im- 
pact. In this way only can the carcass of 


the tire be preserved and the tire’s usefulness 
prolonged. 


I OR this reason Federal Cords are more 
satisfactory to use and insure ultimate tire 
economy. 


Tue famous, exclusive Federal tire im- 
provement—the Double-Cable-Base that 
holds the tire permanently correct upon its 
rim and permits the use of a soft bead fille: 
instead of ordinary hard filler,—is also in- 
cluded in our Cord black tread tires, as well 
as in our ‘‘Rugged’’ white tread and 
**Traffik’’ black tread non-skid tires. . 


Asx your dealer, or write us. 


The Federal Rubber Company of Illinois—Factories, Cudahy, Wisconsin 


Manufacturers of Federal Automobile Tires, Tubes and Sundries, Motorcycle, Bicycle and Carriage Tires, Rubber Heels and Fiber Soles, Horse Shoe Pads, 


Rubber Matting and Mechanical Rubber Goods. 























by similar firing from the cuartel next door 
and from the. redoubts- and trenches. at 
both ends of the street. Every now and 
then the purr of a machine gun sounded 
above the rifles. There was no doubt 
about it. Villa was attacking. Would he 
succeed? And if he did, what would he 
do to the three or four Americans like 
myself? Hastily dressing, I descended into 
the patio. Already the Mexican guests 
had foregathered there and were crouching 
in corners or against walls. A Mexican 
woman sat on her valise hugging a baby to 
her breast. I smiled by way of encourage- 
ment, but she met it stonily. The men 
were equally reserved. It was at once ap- 
parent that each was playing his individual 
game, planning his own part and explana- 
tion should the Villistas get in, and fearing 
to cooperate or act singly in his own de- 
fense lest his action should become ul- 
timately known and his undoing. A band 
of sheep could not have been more supine. 

Into this crowd came a major of the 
Federal Army, crazed with fear. I[ had 
seen him the night before in the little 
adobe restaurant with cartridge - belt 
and: pistol, truculent and conspicuous. 
A repulsive -looking man. He was a 
paymaster just arrived with money for 
the troops. He now excitedly and shame- 
lessly called for a suit of citizen’s clothes, 
as ‘Villa would kill him if he got in.” 
The pistol and cartridge-belt had been 
hidden that their telltale evidence might 
not be used against him. In amazement 
I scanned the faces about us. Not one 
betrayed either surprize or disgust. Any 
act, however disgraceful, that might save 
one’s life seemed not only proper but 
wise. Surely there can be little of what 
we know as honor and public opinion in 
Mexico. The standards of our civilization 
are lacking. Some one accommodated the 
coward with a blue serge suit, and there- 
after he posed as a *‘ traveler.” 

If people would do nothing for their 
own protection, if they were ineapable 
of indignation at an officer in their regular 
army acting the part of poltroon, what con- 
fidence could be placed in the stedfastness 
of their soldiery? One instinctively judged 
the latter by the civilians, and such logic 
was not comforting. 

A little Mexican 
me and said in a low 


approached 
**Are you 


timidly 
voice: 


afraid?” ‘‘What of?” I answered. “Of 
Villa,” he replied in surprize. ‘“‘If the 


Carranzistas have any courage they should 
hold him off; if they haven't they won't,” 
was all the consolation I could offer. 

The nonchalance of these words 
pure bluff. I had completely lost 
fidence in the ability of these people 
to defend themselves. Most of them 
had arms in their rooms and we Amer- 
icans hadn’t, and I was fearful, very 
fearful, of the result. Eseape or hiding 
was impossible. We had to stay and 
face whatever happened. The little man 
turned away and crossed the patio. A 
bullet struck him in the arm. He turned 
ghastly pale, gript his wounded arm with 
the other hand, and, seemingly oblivious to 
all about him, started for the cuartel to see 
the doctor, leaving a trail of blood behind. 

The doctor, I was afterward told, was 
too drunk for service. I went to my room 
to get a tablet to write down my impres- 
sions. Two bullets struck beside the door 
and a third hit a post at the head of the 
stairway as I descended. Later I learned 
some Villistas had entered some of the 
houses beyond the railway - track, had 
punched loopholes through the adobe walls, 
and were sniping. Some of the soldiers came 
in and climbed on to the roof above my 


was 
con- 








room, anrong them a bey pot over fifteen. 
Age, or laek of it, is no bar in Mexico. 
It was but a short time before this boy 
was killed by a bullet through his temple. 

I went out into the street to-see what 
was going on there. I was just in time to 
see a troop of cavalry going into action. 
They were a ragged but picturesque lot. 
Soon several horses came back with empty 
saddles. A young officer who had led 
them was shot through the hand. He tied 
a handkerchief around it and continued 
in service the rest of the day. Neither 
he nor any of his countrymen thought his 
act plucky. They haven't any standards 
of courage or cowardice at all. 

After nine hours Villa withdrew and 
camped a few miles out of town for the 
night. He ambushed a body of Carran- 
zistas who were marching in from Parral 
to Jimenez, and, it was reported, killed 
some 400 of them. The verification of these 
figures, especially for a foreigner, was im- 
possible. From those who escaped I heard 
a frank admission of a considérable loss. 

In front of the cuartel the next morn- 
ing lay twenty dead Villistas, thrown 
in a pile and later carted away and burned. 
In age they ranged from grizzled old men 
to boys. The cuartel was a one-story 
brick building, possibly two hundred feet 
square, surrounding a patio probably one 
hundred feet square, open to the sky. 
A brick-floored covered cloister surrounded 


the patio. An arched opening was the 
entrance. Above it was the sign ‘‘New 


York Hotel.”” The property formerly be- 
longed to a Chinaman who had been mur- 
dered. Soldiers passed in and out, as did 
the townspeople. I felt a glimpse within 
would be eminently worth while. 

Accosting a young officer whom I had 
seen the day before acting as “officer 
of the day” and who had conducted him- 
self with great gallantry and 
riding back and forth in the zone of fire, 
I asked him if it was permissible for a 
stranger to enter the cwartel. He re- 
ferred me to his colonel, and pointed out a 
tall, sour-looking personage standing near. 
Upon my request the colonel looked 
me over scrutinizingly and without com- 
ment walked with me to the entrance 
and ordered the guard to let me pass. At 
the same time he gave an order, which I 
did not hear, to a petty officer, who ac- 
companied me within. It was a weird 
sight, and one I would not have missed. 
In the patio women were cooking over 
little fires for their soldier relatives—for 
the Mexican Army has no commissariat, 
each soldier buying his own food, and 
his women folk, who always accompany 
him, cooking it. 

Soldiers were coming and going and 
all was astir. Glancing along the brick- 
paved cloister to right and left, I beheld 
the dead and wounded, the former with 
candles burning by them, their women folk 
crouching by and occasionally breaking 
into lamentation. The wounded lay on the 
floor also, protected by a single blanket 
writhing in pain or stoically quiescent. 
Conspicuous uncleanliness everywhere. It 
Was an extraordinary — spectacle—armed 
barbarism, destructive as the plague, 
incapable of bringing order out of chaos. 
Intelligent direction—no, that is not strong 
enough—honest purpose was lacking. 


coolness, 


The object of the Carranza commanders, 


as everybody knows, is not to capture or 
kill Villa. 
the Army 
Villa out of 


forces would he 


Such a misfortune would leave 
with no work to do. With 
the the government 
relatively 


way, 
disbanded and 
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8 Garages” 


F. you are planning to build a 

garage, this booklet contains many 
valuable suggestions for you. It is 
woven around the poe plans 
and comers of eight private 
garages. Each was selected because 
it typifies important features in 
garage construction. 


This booklet is, frankly, an advertise- 
ment, but is full of interesting informa- 
tion of a general nature, useful to you as 
a garage builder though you may decide 
not to use the products it advertises. 


Acopy of “8 Garages” will 
be sent you free on re- 
quest. Write for it today. 


THE STANLEY WORKS 
New Britain, Conn., U.S. A. 
EW YORK CHICAGO 
100 pe se Street East Lake Street 
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SELF-CONTROL, and How to Secure It 
By Paul Dubois, M.D. $1.50 net; by mail, $1.60, 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 
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Electric Light and Running Water 
From One Plant 


Don’t buy two 

todothe workof roam 

One complete 

pact Ke wance pleat 

will furnish you with 
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little more than the —r ty a ny supplying only 


‘@KEWANEE@ 


COMBINATION SYSTEM 
Running water under pressure—electric light at the 
turn of the cultch—cheag 8 hand. rite for 
free  palietinn on Water Supply, Electric Light 
and Sewage Disposal Sys 


KEWANEE LE PRIVATE U UTILITIES co. 
404 Franklin Street 
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HAVOLINE| 
Ol 
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AN REFINING Co | 


The Oil that keeps pace 
with Motor Improvement 


HE name Havoline on lubricating oil 
epitomizes certain things that it will 
profit you, as the owner of a passenger 

car, truck, or tractor, to remember. 


Havoline Oil is one of the oldest motor 
lubricating oils. A score of years of patient 
development have made it what it is today. 
It has kept pace with motor improvement. 


Heat will not break Havoline Oil 


The name Havoline is more than just a 
guarantee of quality. It conveys a singularly 
persuasive satisfaction to the purchaser; for 
it is a symbol of not only unusual worth, but 
of prolonged years of craftsmanship behind it. 


One of the grades of Havoline Oil exactly fills the 
need of your car, truck, or tractor, whatever its make, 
type, model, or length of service. Your dealer will tell 
you just what grade of Havoline you require. Whether 
you buy it by the gallon for your car or by the barrel 
for your tractor, you will find that this distinguished 
oil will save you repairs, breakdowns, idleness, and 
expensive replacements. 


Havoline greases are compounded of Havoline Oil and 
pure, sweet tallow. Clean to handle and correct in body 
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the opportunity for graft would cease. ° 
There would be no more commandeering of 


crops, no more seizure of live stock, or - 


looting of seanty possessions under the pre- 
text of searching for Villa loot; no more 
dictation to merchants, no more fat bribes 
from them over the shipment of freight, no 
more graft in the pay of the common soldiers. 
If Mexico did not have a Villa, it would 
seem to be the moral of Mr. Bond’s view of 
the situation she would have to invent one. 
The author and a friend later walked over 
to Jimenez to see what had happened there 
during the fight. He tells of the trip, and 
of the dramatic end of the cowardly major 
introduced earlier in the narrative: 


On the way we passed an attractive- 
looking house, with flowering patio glimpse 
through the doorway. A mother, her 
sister, two daughters, and a baby had 
resided there. Their name was Gonzales. 
The daughter, the mother of the baby, 
had married a Carranzista officer who had 
been killed in battle some months ago. 
Villa had formerly been on friendly terms 
with this family, but the marriage of 
the daughter to a Carranzista officer 
was an unpardonable offense, an affront 
to him that called for revenge. While 
his trusted lieutenant, Martin Lopez, was 
leading the fight at the station Villa en- 
tered this pretty house. It was said that 
with his own pistol he killed the: entire 
family, baby and all. Throwing them intoa 
vehicle, he ordered the uncle of the girl, who 
was reported to have witnessed the tragedy, 
to drive them to the cemetery, where they 
were interred in a shallow trench. 

When we arrived at the plaza coffins 
of three men who had been shot down 
the day before were being carried into 
the church for funeral services. A large 
concourse of people sat under the shade of 
the trees of the pretty plaza and morbidly 
watched the proceedings. 

The next morning we breakfasted late. 
At the end of our table sat the cowardly 
major, who had now exchanged civilian 
clothes for his uniform. He was muy 
bravo now and wore his cartridge-belt and 
pistol. He was telling his companions 
that he was used to fighting with machine 
guns, and the number of Villistas he had 
slaughtered with that weapon was appalling 
—if you believed it. 

After breakfast he decided to go over 
to Jimenez, and, taking a single soldier 
as eseort, entered the little tram-car that 
runs between the station and the town. 
When part way there the Villistas returned. 
Two of them held up the ear. The major’s 
orderly promptly killed one of them and 
was himself killed by the other. The 
machine-gun fighter had an even break 
for his life, but he was a coward through 
and through. He threw his pistol and 
belt under the seat once again to simulate 
the innocent traveler, but the telltale uni- 
form betrayed him, and he was killed, as he 
richly deserved to be. 

The local troops had been reenforeed 
by troop-trains of cavalry from Torreon. 
Desultory fighting lasted about four hours 
and Villa withdrew. I saw one of his 
troopers mounted on a little mule too slow 
to get away led in front of the cuartel. 
He was questioned, but made no answer. 
An officer killed him with his pistol. 


The writer, after reaching Parral, re- 
mained two months, and had an excellent 
opportunity to see the difficulties of those 
Americans who. still persisted in mining. 
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This Truck Is Right, . 
Says B.A. Gramm 


Business men are entirely justified 
in considering the 144-Ton Gramm- 
Bernstein, the extra-value truck. 
It is actually that, because of the 
superior character, and the greater 
intrinsic worth of its units. 


But it is extra-value for another and 
much deeper reason. That reason is 
the way B. A."Gramm builds it. 


When he says it is right, he speaks 
with the authority of 18 years’ truck- 








building experience. His trucks have 
always enjoyed a remarkably good, 
clean reputation. 


Gramm Soundness 
In a 14%4-Ton Truck 


All that Mr. Gramm has learned 
about trucks—all that his engineer- 
ing skill can devise to reduce haul- 
ing costs and lengthen truck life— 
he puts into the Gramm-Bernstein. 


This is apparent by study of the 
various units used. Mr. Gramm 
insists that his buyers shall have 
not barely rated capacity, but real 
soundness. 


In the 1%-Ton Gramm-Bernstein, 
for example, he specifies rear axle 
bearings, larger by one or two sizes 
than in other 1%4-ton axles. And 
the entire axle is built to the same 
sturdy pattern. 


Hundreds of truck buyers will ap- 
preciate what that means. 









Standard Three-in-One 
body on_1%-Ton 
Gramm-Bernstein. 
This shows the slatted 
panels in place. 


Above, the same body used 


Four-Inch Tires and 
Vanadium Springs 


Four-inch tires, Mr. Gramm says, are not 
too large for 14 tons, but merely good 
engineering. 


His experience shows that Vanadium alloy 
springs—though they do cost more—are 
less liable to breakage. So they are used, 
in ample size for the load. 


The transmission gears may seem extra 
large for a 14%4-ton truck. Mr. Gramm 
wants the truck to be staunch throughout, 
and well able to do its work economically. 


A Better Truck That 

Costs More to Build 
Note that he has adopted the practice of 
operating both brakes on the rear wheels. 
This costlier construction eliminates a 
source of frequent trouble and expense. 
Instead of a one-piece propeller shaft, this 
truck carries a two-piece shaft, with three 
universal joints. Again a greater cost, but 
the two-piece shaft runs more smoothly 
and without “whip.” 


For Longer Life and 
Lower Hauling Costs 


The chassis frame is extra strong and rigid. 
Six gusseted cross members keep it in 


alignme nt. In addition there are two stout 


se Mi 
On, 








1895 


F. O. B. Lima, Ohio 


144-Ton Chassis with Driver’s Seat 


$ 1975 1%4-Ton Chassis with all-weather 
cab, doors, curtains and windshield. 
$21 15 1 ¥%4-Ton Truck, complete, with flare- 
board express body, which is convert- 
ible into a slatted express body, and a covered, 
slatted express body. 
35x sand 38 x 7 Pneumatic All-Weather Cord Tires 
Furnished as Extra Equipment. 











corner braces at the rear, as well as corner 
gussets. 

There is not a bend in the entire frame. 
That means still greater strength. Side 
members do not curve down at the front 
end, in the ordinary way, to form the 
spring hangers. Instead, they are rein- 
forced by heavy steel-cast corner prackets, 
which themselves form the spring hangers. 
Mr. Gramm’s whole idea is to give his 
buyers the genuine sturdiness that spells 
longer life and lower costs. 


Without such sturdiness, the success and 























economy of any truck become a matter of 
grave doubt. 

In every detail, the truck gives evidence 
of the manufacturing practice which has 
made the name Gramm- Bernstein mean 
fine truck service. It is unusual practice. 
It produces unusual results. It is positive 
insurance to the buyer. 

All we ask of business men is a careful 
comparison of important specifications, 
and due consideration of the 18-year ex- 
perience which vouches for this truck. 


Three-in-One Body 
a Leading Feature 


Body options for the 134-Ton Gramm- 
Bernstein include our Three-in-One type. 
Other standard types are the platform 
stake and the slatted stake, each furnished 
in high, low, and medium styles. 


All Gramm- Bernstein trucks are chainless 
drive. Capacities from 1% to 5 tons. 


The Gramm - Bernstein Motor 
Truck Company 
Builder of a ag ag standardized Liberty 
(U. S. A) Truck 


Lima, Ohio, U. S. A. 
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~and SEATTLE endorses Republic Trucks 


Seattle probably has more miles of steep 
grades than any other city in America. 
The constant uphill grind is trying on 
motor trucks. 


But it is in the face of such obstacles 
that Republic quality shows itself most 
significantly. 


. Frye & Company, well-known packers, 
bought their first Republic several years 
ago and have steadily added more until 
they now have eleven. They say: “The 
satisfactory service which our first Republic 
Truck gave us has been duplicated by 
every Republic we own.” 


Cudahy Packing Company operate 15 
Republic Trucks. They say: “‘Qur Re- 
public Trucks are the most satisfactory 
trucks which we have in service.” 


E. B. Holmes Lumber & Fuel Company 
say : “Our hauling problem is a difficult one, 
but Republics have solved it absolutely, 

ing overloads of heavy materials 
economically over all sorts of roads.” 


Whiz Fish Company have used Republic 


The “Yellow Chassis’’ 


Republic Special, with body.. -$1295 
Model 10: 1 Ton, with Express body... . 1535 
Model 11: 119 Ton, chassis.... 1885 


ill Prices FP. O. B. 


WILD ROSE 
| + LARD * 


| FRYE & COMPANY De 


re 


Ie Torben: yt ry = Gor 

ive —used in 

Trucks, delivers 92‘ ; Of the 

™ ote Dow: ry to A. aay wheel " 
‘e know of no t 

drive that delivers « as Tpach. 

Equi; i with POWRLOK, 

whic! are stalling ewhen 

one wheel ction 


Built by the Leepust Mmafactuvers of ste Backs i the World 


Trucks for four yéars and they say: “‘The 
first Republic we bought is still working 
perfectly. As our business has expanded 
we have added more and expect eventually 
to use nothing but Republics.” 


From practically every Seattle user have 
come similar expressions of approval. They 
are buying more Republics whenever they 
add to their fleets. The number of Republics 
in Seattle is growing at a rate that is signifi- 
cant to the truck buyer who seeks an answer 
to the question of the best truck to buy. 


Not only in Seattle but wherever trucks 
are used you will find Republic perform- 
ance emphatically endorsed by the repeat 
orders for Republic Trucks which owners 
consistently continue to place. 


More than 1400 Republic Service Sta- 
tions, so located that every part of the 
United States is served efficiently, con- 
tribute to the satisfaction of Republic 
Truck users, 


REPUBLIC MOTOR TRUCK CO.,INC. 
Alma, Michigan 


Trucks — that serve so well 


Model 12: 2 Ton, chassis $2275 
Model 19: 2-214 Ton, chassis 2395 
Model 20: 31% Ton, chassis 3450 


Jima, Mie: Rigen 
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Some Seattle Users 
of Republic Trucks 


Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
graph . 

The Renton Hill Fuel Co. 

The Pioneer Transfer Cx 

Standard Oi] Co. 

Western Cooperage Co. 

The Erickson Eng. Co 

LB. Peck Fuel C 

Sylvester Bros. Co 

south Park Lamber ¢ 

Washington Fish & 
Oyster Co., Inc 

Main Fish Co., Ine 

A. Magnano Co. 

Italian Lnporting C: 

Puget Sound Traction 
Light & Power C 

r. G. Pox & Ce 

Fry¢@& Company 

Standard Confee. Cx 

The H. F. Norton Co. 

Parisian Chocolate Co 

Wet Wash Laundry, Ine. 

Fobes Supply Co 

(ireen Lake Transfer Co 

Elliott Bay Mill C: 





H. Latter & Co 
Leschi Dairy Co 

+ Blackstock Lumber C« 
E. B. Holmes Lumber € 


Timber Co. 
Pacific Door & Mfg. Co 
Coast Conserve Co 
Oriental Express Co 
South Seattle Tallow Co. 
Three Girls Bakery 
The Togo Company 
West Seattle Dairy 
smith & Bloxom 








Paper Warehouse ¢ 
Sehwabacher Haw. C« 
Barrett Company 
Enterprise Furniture C 
Gray Bros 

St. Marie Fuel € 

Rovig Lumber Ce 

Rainier Junk Co 


Occident Lumber & ; 


























He gives a clear-cut first-hand account of 
these so-called ‘‘exploiters of Mexico,” 
and defends them and their activities with 
vigor. In his own words: 


One such mine was’ worked for years 
with little or no profit. The rise in the 
price of silver now made it profitable. It 
was in charge of a young man in the early 
thirties who had stuck to his job through 
good times and bad. Twice they had been 
obliged to flee, but both times he and his 
staff returned and took up their tasks at 
the first opportunity, always prepared for 
flight with a bunch of grain-fed horses, 
and always retiring with loaded pistol and 
rifle by their beds if fight and not flight 
should be necessary. 

These are the kind of. people one hears 
oceasionally referred to as ‘“‘exploiters of 
Mexico and the Mexicans.”” They have 
kept the community alive. Their wages 
have been the sole support of a starving 
and pilfered population. When the in- 
fluenza ‘struck the place and earried off 
1,500 out of a population of 8,000 they 
posted notices that employees and their 
families would be given corn free. I do 
not for one moment infer that all these 
people were in Mexico for. any other pur- 
pose than gain, but I do assert that their 
efforts to that end resulted in a greater 
charity—if charity means helping people to 
live who could not live otherwise—than 
all the efforts of those exalted souls safely 
north.ef the Rio Grande who criticize and 
deery such legitimate gain as exploitation. 

For the Mexicans themselves I have 
the greatest affection. They are the 
politest, most patient people imaginable, 
and those foreigners who have any art in, 
or believe in, manners will find the practise 
of them will bring the reward of an even 
greater courtesy than they proffer, for 
the Mexican is born polite. Villa seems to 
me to be a strong man gone wrong. He 
has wonderful powers of leadership, but 
the cruelty and suspicion of the ignorant. 
He has all his life been an enemy of society, 
and when there shall be evidently a man 
pitted against him who holds his own honor 
and that of his country above all else Villa 
will perish. 

Jack Neville, of the Newspaper Enter- 
prise Association, sends a more recent 
report on Mexican conditions, from the 
mysterious purlieus of Mexico City itself. 
It is not known to what extent his dispatch, 
which bears the date of April 22, but 
significantly contains no mention of the 
contemporaneous lively revolutionary do- 


ings down there, has been subject to the 


Mexiean censorship. According to this 
authority Carranza is acting as a barrier 
between his people and predatory interests 
that desire Mexican oil rather than the 
good of Mexico. Mr. Neville’s report, 
which includes an interview with Carranza, 
begins with mention of that ‘‘spite fence” 
along the Rio Grande: 


Along the Rio Grande extends one of the 
world’s oldest, ugliest, and most dangerous 
spite-fences. Across it the United States 
and Mexico look askance; through it 
Villa came raging; beyond it Pershing 
took the trail of retribution; over it 
Zimmermann tried to launch invasion; 
against it revolutions have com® crashing, 
while to-day rumors of Japanese land 
grants and echoes of the international oil 
controversy hurdle it to disquiet Washing- 
ton and the peace conferees. 

Mutual understanding only can level this 
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ERVICE 


Continental Service has two distinct 
features. 


First, the service rendered by the pipe 
itself; second, the service rendered by 
our experts, both in construction and 
consultation. 


We are specialists in hydraulic installa- 
tion, and maintain a service department 
of highly trained experts to consult with 
your engineer. 


If you specify— 







you will get more per dollar in- 
vested because you are assured! 
greater economies in operation, 
as well as installation. These 
economies are recognized by 
engineers the world over. 





Write us or have your engineer 
write for informational booklet. 


CONTINENTAL PIPE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
General Office: Seattle, Washington Eastern Office: 3904 Woolworth Bidg., New York City 
Successors to 


Pacific Coast Pipe Co., Seattle Portland Wood Pipe Co., Portland 
Washington Pipe & Foundry Co., Tacoma National Tank & Pipe Co. (Pipe Dept. only), Portland 








Sos see eee 


Indigestion is the most 


universal of human 
complaints 


T is rare to find a successful American 
business man or woman who has not 


suffered more or less from some slight - 


form of indigestion, causing distress after 
eating. 

To many an individual, dyspepsia is the 
price of success — the direct result of 
neglecting—often abusing—one’s digestion, 
eating hurriedly, irregularly and under 
high mental strain. 


And yet how greatly the consequences 
of this neglect could be reduced by the 
routine, systematic use of my original 
pepsin chewing gum for ten to twenty 
minutes after every meal. An adequate 
flow of saliva would be assured, the diges- 
tive processes aided and nerve tension 
relaxed, with its essential improvement in 


the gastric blood supply. 


In a word, chewing Beeman’'s Original 
Pepsin Gum will bring prompt relief to 
many a sufferer—and in a manner pleas- 
ant, safe and convenient. 


AMERICAN CHICLE COMPANY 
New York Cleveland Chicago Kansas City 











barrier of misunderstanding—and America 
has no bigger immediate foreign problem. . 

With that constantly in mind, I have 
spent four months beyond the border to 
write the unbiased and uncensored truth 
about mysterious Mexico to-day. 

I have talked with Carranza and his 
Cabinet; with peon and don; with 
governors, generals, oil-operators, and 
skulking rebels; ranchers, business men, 
and washerwomen—gathering facts, im- 
pressions, and confidences supprest, col- 
ored, or overlooked during the war, and 
now of greater importance than ever 
before to every American. 

First of all, Venustiano Carranza, the 
President. 

To understand what Mexico is doing, and 
is likely to do, it is necessary to know “‘the 
Old Man,” active head of Carranza & Com- 
pany, representing some 16,000,000 people, 
whoare our oldest, tho most aloof, neighbors. 

Three times I have seen and talked 
with him. 

First, as a soldier, during the Madero 
revolution, walking almost unnoticed about 
a camp—a tall, erect, quiet man. Again, 
in the ‘‘ Desert of Lions,”’ heavily guarded, 
at a private pienic to which I accompanied 
his official party. The third time, a few 
days ago, in the Presidential chamber, 
where he talked to me freely and frankly 
about Mexico’s reconstruction, acute ques- 
tions affecting his country and ours, of 
disquieting internal affairs. 

In the anteroom oil kings, govegnors, 
generals, and workingmen, all waiting for a 
word with Carranza, were endeavoring to 
be ‘‘simpatico”’—a term compounding po- 
liteness and good-fellowship that speaks 
volumes in an understanding of Mexico. 

From the courtyard arose the strains 
of a Yankee jazz step. It was suggestive 
of what Mexico’s President is doing for his 
nation—jazzing the country from sloth to 
energy; converting peons into scientific 
farmers and skilled workmen; making 
merchants, manufacturers, and profes- 
sional men of the sons of the idle rich. 

He talked to me about oil, Mexico’s point 
of sharpest conflict with the Powers; of edu- 
cation, economics, revolution, and polities. 

“*Next year,” he said, “‘is my last in the 
Presidential chair,” explaining that he 
would not splinter the first plank in -his 
revolutionary platform by accepting an 
extension of tenure. ‘‘While I am here, 
I will fight for Mexico. 

‘We only want what is rightfully ours,” 
he said, referring to the oil controversy now 
echoing around the world. ‘The oil belongs 
to Mexico. Every foreign oil interest in 
the country already has taken out of the 
ground more money than it has expended. 

“We must, and intend to, break oil 
monopoly in Mexico. 

“If Congress amends or changes the 
proposed oil law, I will not object, as long 
as it is constitutional and does not conflict 
with the best interests of all the people.” 

Foreign interests, he told me, had said 
and done things which might lead to serious 
consequences. “But,” he continued, “we 
trust the sound judgment of the American 
people.” 

He declared rebels were to-day receiving 
aid from foreign sources, aid without which 
seattering revolt would immediately col- 
lapse and which was one big obstacle 
toward better foreign relations. 

Speaking of a successor, Carranza as- 
sured me that he would throw his moral 
support to no one candidate against any 
other in next year’s Presidential election. 

“You have studied us,” he said as I 
was leaving. ‘‘ You know something about 
us. 1 hope you will write the truth—for 
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“I See Most of the New Model 
Appliances Have Them Now— 


—and no wonder, for this push-button switch is the biggest little con- 


venience I ever saw.” 


It is more than a convenience, too, for it saves current—makes ap- 
pliances last longer—prevents socket and cord burn-outs. 


C-H Seventy-Fifty Switch is now being fitted by many manufacturers to their . 


latest toasters and irons. Attached right to the cord, it gives control of current 
without touching either connector plug or socket. Just press the white button for 


“on” and the black for “off.” 
Saves Electricity 


On an iron it tells you instantly whether the current is 
on or off—no danger of leaving it on by mistake and 
possibly scorching the clothes. You ase current only 
as you need it. 

On a toaster, it enables you to turn off the current be- 
tween slices—without yanking at the plug, without 
burning the fingers, and without spilling the toast. 
Current saved too, 


Prevents Burn-outs 


Most sockets now in use were designed for lamp-bulb 


service, which takes but little current. This switch pro- 
tects them against the ten-fold strain of electrical appli- 
ances—keeps the latter in good working condition— 
avoids delays, waiting for iron or toaster to be repaired, 


Modernize Your Appliances! 


You can have this switch-convenience on the older-« 
model toaster or iron you have. Take one of your cords 
to your dealer and he will put a C-H Seventy-Fifty 
Switch on it for 75 cents. Use it awhile and you will see 
why all the more modern electrical appliances come C-H 
Switch-equipped. 


When you buy a new appliance, look for the C-H Seventy-Fifty Switch 


If your dealer can’t supply you, we will send switch on receipt of 75 cents 


The Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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under actual service conditions—because 
time and weather have proved it. Look 
. for the Keystone below regular brands. 


Apollo 


} ot - — oofing Products 


Galvanized— 
as formed from APOLLO-KEYSTONE Copper STEEL Galvanized Sheets 
give unequaled service. Demand this material for Roofing, Siding, Cor- 
nices, Spouting, Gutters, Tanks, Flumes, Cisterns, Culverts, Silos, and all 
exposed sheet metal work. The copper-steel base is a factor for service that 
buyers and users cannot afford to overlook. The mark of quality! 
KEYSTONE Copper Steel Terne Plates(Roofing Tin 

Plates) are carefully manufactured and are highest qual- v © 
ity in every particular—specially adapted for residences K E ST E 
and public buildings. Send for interesting booklets. 

We manufacture Sheet and Tin Mill Products of every description and for every 


ecm 
kn purpose—Black and Galvanized Sheets, Co: ed and F. d Roofing Prod- Li 
oct, Tin and Terne Plates, Automobile Sheen. Electrical Sheets, Special Sheets, on Opp E R sTEeY 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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truth only is a firm basis for international 


understanding and amity.” 

Carranza is to-day the real pilot of 
Mexico—let no one mistake that. And 
his “‘company,”’ the people of twenty-one 
of the twenty-eight states now under civil 
government, as well as most of those in the 
other states, are trusting and following his 
demonstrated leadership. 

I came to interview him only after 
months of sizing him up by his adminis- 
trative acts, through information gathered 
from heart to hide of Mexico, from friend 
and enemy; and what he told me and his 
manner of telling it corroborated my 
previous impressions of him. 

Every one concedes his honesty. Under 
his régime Mexico has taken the up-grade 
and conditions are rapidly improving. 

Any pro-Germanism that may have 
existed is dead, never to revive. 

Foreign investments are weleome, but 
monopolies will not be tolerated. 

And, without any doubt, the day of 
unchecked foreign exploitation of Mexicans 
and their natural resources is definitely 
past—most assuredly, as far as Carranza 
and company are concerned. 





ADMIRAL KOLCHAK, DICTATOR OF 
OMSK, WHO MAY RULE RUSSIA 





HERE is a man with a serious look 
on his face at Omsk, Siberia, whose 


name is Alexander Vassilievitch Kolchak. - 


He is a Russian admiral, and he may well 
look serious, for on him at this moment 
rests no less a task than evolving order out 
of the sanguinary chaos and devastation 
that have raged in the once mighty empire 
of the Czars for the last two years. He is 
the most prominent leader of the forces 
opposing the Bolshevik régime, and France, 
Great Britain, and Italy have already 
intimated their intention of recognizing 
the Omsk dictatorate presided over by 
him as the sole de facto government’ of 
Russia. Admiral Kolchak is a good friend 
of Rear-Admiral J. H. Glennon, of the 
United States Navy, and a dramatic story 
is told of how the. latter once saved the life 
of the Russian Admiral, following a mutiny. 
Wh n the Czar abdicated, Kolchak sup- 
ported the Provisional Government set 
up under Prince Lvoff. Lyvoff’s adminis- 
tration was overthrown to make way for 
Kerensky, and a plot was laid to put 
Kolehak out of the way, it being realized 
by the Kerensky faction that the Admiral 
would be an obstacle to carrying out their 
plans. What happened, including the 
part played by Admiral Glennon, is thus 
related by Frederick Cunliffe-Owen in the 
New. York Sun: 

Kerensky lent himself to their projects. 
He visited Sebastopol, Odessa, and other 
cities on the Black Sea coast and preached 
not only on shore, but also on board the 
various men-of-war the doctrines of revo- 
lution and of the perfect equality of all 
men before the mast with their officers 
on the quarter-deck. His words and the 
German-Bolshevik propaganda bore fruit. 
The sailors rose against their commanders. 
They arrested the Admiral on his own 
flag-ship and exacted of him the surrender 
of his sword. This sword was a golden- 
hilted sword of honor, presented to him 
by his fellow Knights of the Order of St. 


























George, for the heroism which he had dis- 
played in the defense of Port Arthur 
during the war between Russia and Japan 
of fourteen years ago. The Admiral re- 
fused to comply with the demand. 

“This sword,” he exclaimed, ‘‘I won.at 
the cost of my blood at Port Arthur fighting 
against our country’s enemies. You are not 
worthy so much as to lay a finger on it.” 

Then he flung the sword into the sea, 
following its flight with his eyes, turned 
on his heel, and - etired to his cabin. But 
a guard was shortly afterward placed 
at its door and he was kept in close con- 
finement theré in port at Sebastopol, while 
on shore every pressure was brought by the 
Bolsheviki and by their German allies to 
bear upon the sailor Soviets to complete 
the wholesale slaughter of the officers 
of the fleet by putting him to death. 

The sailors had yielded to the pressure 
put upon them in the matter and were 
preparing to hang Kolchak, when sud- 
denly and quite unexpectedly Rear- 
Admiral Glennon, of the United States 
Navy, a friend of former years, made a 
dramatic appearance upon the scene. He 
had come to Russia as one of the principal 
members of the special embassy of Elihu 
Root, had been warned by another mutual 
friend, Captain Crombie, Naval Attaché 
of the British Embassy at Petrograd 
(afterward murdered by the Bolsheviki), 
of what was going on, and hastened to 
Sebastopol. Glennon arrived just in the 
nick of time, made his appearance at a big 
meeting of the sailor Soviet, addrest them 
as a brother mbmber of the same profession, 


as a representative of the greatest democ- 1 


racy in the world, and as a member of a 
mission that had come from the United 
States for the express purpose of bringing 
help and encouragement to the Russian 
people in their new-found liberty and 
emancipation. He spoke so much to the 
point and with such sailorlike directness and 
eloquence that Kolchak, instead of being 
put to death, was released with honor, 
and even with apologies, and was per- 
mitted to return unharmed with Admiral 
Glennon to Petrograd. 

After the overthrow of Prince Lvoff the 
adherents of the provisional government 
which he had represented gathered about 
Admiral Kolchak at Omsk. They have 
given him their allegiance as dictator and 
the leader of the forces opposed to Bol- 
shevism in Russia. France, England, 
and the United. States had officially ree- 
ognized the Lvoff government, and after 
it was superseded, it is said that the two 
former nations have at their own expense 
maintained Russian Chargés d’Affaires in 
their countries as representatives of Admiral 
Kolchak’s government at Omsk; and it is a 
question whether the United States has not 
been doing the same thing. For we read: 

Most of the ambassadors of the Mus- 
covite Empire, who justly regarded them- 
selves as the personal representatives of the 
Czar, resigned their offices to Chargés 
d’Affaires when Nicholas II. was com- 
pelled to abdicate. But altho some of 
them could ill afford it, they were prompted 
by sentiments of chivalry and of loyalty 
to make the sacrifice of their emoluments, 
of their right to a pension, and of their 
entire future; among the number being 
George Bakhmeteff, who is so fond of 
America that he has continued to make his 
home here ever since. But what is not 
generally known is that the Chargés 
d’Affaires of Russia in London and in 
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EYEGLASSES AND SPECTACLES 
Comfortable, Efficient, Fashionable 


It has taken more than fifty years to produce the per- 
fect eyeglass or spectacle mounting as represented in the 
Shur-on. The latest Shur-on is the visible expression of 
what applied skill and the will to serve best can accomplish. 
If your eyes need glasses, they need the best and you nat- 
urally want Shur-ons. Supplied by optical specialists 





everywhere. 
Quality 
Beyond 


Question 


E. Kirstein Sons Co. So you may be sure to get the satie- 


Sole Manufacturers of Shur-on factory results Shur-ons alone can give,, 
Optical Products look for the name stamped in the 


Est. 1864 Rochester, N. Y¥. bridge as indicated by the arrow. 





Meloy] ae 4:\ 2 
POST BINDERS 


FOR TEMPORARY OR PERMANENT BINDING 





ROMISCUOUS buying of Account Books results 
in loss of time, money and office efficiency. As 
blank books are the cornerstones of business, 

intelligent. care should be used in’ their selection. 
National Blank Books secure you “The Utmost in 
Value,” and conveniently answer every possible record- 
ing and accounting requirement. Always ask your 
stationer for “Nationals” and look for the Eagle 
Trademark in every book you buy. 


Bound Books and Loose Leaf Devices 








NafionaL Bianx Boox Company, Holyoke, Mass. 
NEW YORK CITY BERTHIERVILLE, P. Q., CANADA LONDON 
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Lockwood, Greene & Co., Engineers f "MIDWEST ENGINE COMPANY, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Bedford Stone and Construction Co., Uniform and practically shadowless distribution of daylight on every machine is the desirable result achieved 
: Indianapolis, Contractors in this modern plant through the use of 27,560 square feet of Standard Fenestra Solid Steel Windows. 
' The ventilators are easily opened and closed by Fenestra Mechanical Operators 
{ 


STANDARDIZATION 
—An Industrial Essential 


Standardization of material and effort is erly and speedily workin? out his con- 
the keynote to present day construction. struction and production problems. 

Fenestra Solid Steel Windows are a And Fenestra Sash assures light, ventila- 
standardized product. For this reason, tion, protection—bigger and better pro- 
they generally cost no more and in  duetion. 
many cases cost less than ordinary wood There are popular types of Fenestra to 
sash. meet any requirement. Fenestra Solid J 

Fenestra Standardization means quick Steel Windows have nation-wide distribu- | 
deliveries. The use of Fenestra Sash in tion. Your contractor or building, supply 
any structure will assist theownerin prop- man can obtain them for you. 





DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
2501 East Grand Boulevard Detroit, Michigan 





















Paris and their embassies and consulates 
have been maintained ever since at the 
expense of the British and French govern- 
ments, since no funds from Petrograd were 
available for the purpose. 

Only the other day in London the British 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, speaking in reply to a question 
in the House of Commons, admitted that 
the Chargé d’Affaires, Nicholas Nabokoff, 
appointed by the provisional government 
of Prince Lvoff in February, 1917, to take 
over the affairs of the Muscovite Embassy 
in London, had been maintained ever 
since at the expense of the English Foreign 
Office, and was recognized as acting in 
behalf of the Omsk government of Ad- 
miral Kolehak, ‘“‘ with which his Majesty’s 
Government is in direct relations.” 

It would be interesting to learn whether 
the United States Government has con- 
tributed anything toward the maintenance 
of the Russian Embassy of Boris Bakh- 
meteff at Washington and to the upkeep 
of the Muscovite consulates and consulates- 
general in America since the Bolsheviki 
obtained the upper hand and the dispatch 
of money from Russia was suspended. 
Boris Bakhmeteff is very far from being a 
millionaire, and consuls do not roll in 
wealth. The cost of maintaining con- 
sulates, with all the staff of clerks and the 
renting of offices, is no mere child’s play. 
Somebody has been defraying the expenses. 
Who is it if not Uncle Sam? 





DISSIPATED FISH— The drug - habit 
may be acquired by fish as well as by 
humans. In The Journal of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association, V. E. Shel- 
ford tells of some interesting experiments 
in this direction. Our quotations are from 
an abstract in The Little Journal (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.). Says this paper: 


‘‘He provided a shallow tank for them 
into which water flowed at one end with a 
drug in solution and at the other end with- 
out the drug. The outlet was in the middle 
so that the fish had complete freedom 
to swim away from the drug or into it and 
to select any concentration. His first 
experiment was with carbon dioxid, giving 
the fish a kind of attenuated plain soda- 
water. They swam into it and backed 
away again with protruded lower lip and 
lifted gills, but, despite what seemed like 
coughing and gulping, they did not turn 
away fromit. Perhaps they were practising 
up against a sporting life to come. 
morphin there was no apparent rejection 
even at first. They soon became suffi- 
ciently addicted to it to swim over to the 
inlet of the morphin solution and stay 
there. Some kept away from the greatest 
concentration, while others became regu- 
lar dope fiends. With cocain, after a short 


With. | 
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HOW NOT TO TIRE 





IREDNESS may be prevented before 

it comes, or may be cured afterward. 
How both these things may be done is 
told by Louisa C. Lippitt, R.N., in an 
article entitled “Fatigue, and How to 
Prevent It,” contributed to Table Talk, 
the National Food Magazine (Cooperstown, 
N. Y.). Fatigue, Miss Lippitt tells us, 
is physically, intellectually, and morally 
dangerous. If we make up our minds 
to prevent overfatigue, our powers of ac- 
complishment will be increased. We often 
foree ourselves to go on when we are not 
doing good work, simply because we have 
not the good judgment to stop. A few 
minutes of rest in the midst of work may 
mean efficiency for the remainder of the 
day. Miss Lippitt goes on to say in 
substance: 


“There are times in every one’s life 
when it is necessary to use the reserve 
capital of nervous strength which nature 
provides, but it does not follow that this 
ought to be an every-day procedure. To 
economize on rest, sleep, and fresh air is 
to be penny-wise and pound-foolish: In 
modern studies of efficiency it has been 
found that more work is often accom- 
plished by shortening the hours of labor. 
A committee appointed to study the 
health of British munition-workers found 
that the hourly output of one hundred 
women who were making fuses increased 
23 per cent. when the weekly hours of 
labor were reduced from 68.2 to 59.7, and 
the hourly output of twenty-seven men at 
heavy work increased 24 per. cent. when 


their hours were reduced from 61.5 to 
56.2 each week. 
‘What is the explanation of this? In 


all that we do, either consciously or un- 
consciously, the nervous system is the Gon- 
trolling power; it not only directs all the 
movements of the muscles, but it also 
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regulates the heat and controls the secre- | 


tions of the body. 


The cells of the nervous | 


system are built up during rest and sleep, | 


and it is necessary that the body should 
be rested and a sufficient amount of sleep 
taken to enable the nerve-cells to 
recuperate. 


“There are various symptoms of fatigue. 


When fatigue at the end of the day is too 


| great to be repaired by a night’s sleep, 


| and we wake up tired, something is wrong. 
| Danger signals which it is well to note are: 


exposure they refused to leave the solu- | 


tion inlet and remained close to it until 
they died from its effects. With ethyl 
or grain alcohol they soon learned where a 
solution of about 10 per cent. was to be 
found and stayed there as long as possi- 
ble. They are reported to have become 
‘semi-intoxicated,’ but just how drunk a 
semi-intoxicated fish is we are unable to 
say. A tadpole basked cheerfully in a 
2U per cent. solution of aleohol and water 
which has the killing power of average 


whisky -mixed_half and half with water. | 


What a_ full-grown bullfrog would do 
under such a temptation it is difficult to 
guess. Perhaps he ‘would a-wooing go.’ 
Scientific research often confirms: estab- 
lished traditions.- Goldfish. preferred the 
. strength of a full-bedied wine for theirs.” 








loss of appetite, insomnia, increase of 
fatigue disproportionate to the output of 
work, mental depression, lack of interest 
in the work, lack of initiative, loss of the 
sense of proportion, and a tendency 
worry. 

to overwork and fatigue the body. 
spend one’s leisure rushing from 
recreation to another, without taking time 
for adequate sleep and rest, is to hasten 
the time when amusements will no longer 
have power to amuse. On the other hand, 
it is a mistake to feel that one must always 
save strength for the day’s work, for, many 
times, an evening at the theater wakes you 
up, lifts you out of the rut, and makes life 
seem better worth living.” 


Attention is directed by the writer 
to the following points, which she believes 


to | 
Even in pleasures it is possible | 
To | 


one | 








Units 
Cards 
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iene. 
CARDS IN SIGHT 
Universal Cabinets 


Protect Your 
Records in 








Any Card—lInstantly 


No fumbling — thumbing, searching Card Unit 
as in cards-in-boxes. Convert your 
present card system to Kar- 
dex and profit at once by 
the big time and labor 
saving that will result. 
Made in 1,000 card 
units—easily ex- 
panded to 1,000,000. 
Write for 


Free Kardex Book 


—a story of simple, 
speedy, accurate and 
efficient ways of keep- 
ing records in any busi- 
ness. Send samples 
your cards, state how used 
and see how economically 
KARDEX can serve you. 


cf 


Cards removed or added 
—singly or in groups. 


American KARDEX Co., 1032 Kardex Building 


Tonawanda, N. Y. 





Branch Offices and Representatives in 
Principal Cities 


SPECIALTY SALESMEN: A 
sales territories open. Financial 
necessary. Write or Wire. 


few exclusive 
responsibility 
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SCIENTIFIC IGNITION 


C/E machine gun panoramic sight has trans- 
formed the already efficient Browning Ma- 
chine Gun into a weapon of deadly precision, 


This instrument was developed jointly by 
the Engineering Division of the Ordnance 
Department and the ATWATER KENT Engi- 
neering Department. 


The problem of manufacturing so accurate 
an instrument in quantities with interchange- 
able parts was successfully solved. 


The same high standard of precision, work- 
manship and quality which prompted the 
Government to entrust us with this most impor- 
tant work is also characteristic of ATWATER _ 
KENT Ignition and other equipment. 


ATWATER KENT MFG.WORKS 


Philadelphia 
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may prove helpful in preventing and in 
recovering from fatigue: 


“Forget your work, learn to relax, put 
your work away from you, and do not 
worry. Most people who work seem never 
able to get away from it. The minds of 
such people must become narrow and 
fatigued. 

“Take suitable exercise. Combine rea- 
sonable physical exercise with mental work. 
If very much fatigued from a day’s work, 
do not overexercise. For instance, a teacher 
who has been standing all day is not 
benefited by taking a long walk. She 
should get fresh air by taking a ride in an 
open car, sleeping out-of-doors, or by 
managing in some way to spend time in 
the open air without fatigue. 

“Eat regularly. One of the great mis- 
takes that women sometimes make is 
that of not eating regularly and properly. 
The body requires food, and at regular 
intervals, When shopping or when en- 
gaged in any other matter, however ab- 
sorbing it may be, do not omit a regular 
meal. 

“It is not wise to eat a heavy meal 
when you are overfatigued; but this does 
not mean going entirely without food, with 
the idea that your body will become 
rested and then you can eat. It is much 
better, if you have been several hours 
without food, to take something simple 
like a glass of milk or buttermilk—some- 
thing that is easily digested—and then 
later to eat the meal. 

“One of the important medical dis- 
coveries of recent years is that many 
persons, both children and adults, are thin 
and languid and living on a generally low 
physical level because lack of appetite 
causes them to take insufficient food. The 
body requires a certain amount of food 
to give it vigor and strength, and when 
meals are missed a sufficient supply of food 
for the body’s need is not often taken. 

*‘Be interested in your work. Teach 
yourself to like your work. Put your heart 
into it, even if it is not the work which you 
would have selected to do. Modern psy- 
chology teaches that the mind does not tire 
by working as the muscles do, but that 
mental tasks become distasteful to us be- 
cause we lose interest in them. 

‘Rest and sleep. A safe general rule to 


- follow is to make sure that you are getting 


all the sleep that you need. Waking up 
sleepy and tired in the morning is a pretty 
sure indication of a lack of sleep or a dis- 
eased condition of the body that is causing 
unnatural drowsiness and needs attention. 
A wise division of the day for most persons 
is eight hours for sleep, eight hours for work, 
and eight hours for recreation and routine. 

“Get plenty of fresh air. Many persons 
have reported that they require fewer 
hours of sleep when they spend their 
nights in the open air. It is particularly 
necessary always to be remembered that if 
outdoor sleeping is to be beneficial, the 
sleeper must be comfortable. A restless 
night out-of-doors is much less refreshing 
than a night of comfortable sleep indoors. 

“The ventilation of workrooms also 
needs attention, for working in a close 
atmosphere is very exhausting, and those 
who are compelled to labor in unventilated 
rooms often become tired and irritable. 
Those who insist upon excluding fresh 
air from an office or workroom are often 
very selfish in preventing others from 
having fresh air. . Teach yourself to like it. 
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Remember, that those who are accustomed 
to working in a well-ventilated room are 
greatly inconvenienced, and even made 
sick, by a close room.” 





CHAMELEON SERVICE-STARS 





HE mystery of the changing service- 

star on the enamel pin—why it shifts 
from blue to gold—is discust at some 
length by correspondents of Fur LITERARY 
Digest. All reject any occult explanation, 
and insist that reported correspondences of 
the change with the death of him for whom 
the star was worn are merely coincidences. 
Some show how the color in the enamel 
might be altered chemically from blue to 
gold; others explain how the enamel may 
itself fall away, without leaving evidence 
that it has done so, but uncovering the gold 
beneath. This is the view of George E. 
Nerney, of Attleboro, Mass., who writes 
us as follows: 


“The service-pins referred to in your 
article are in the process of manufacture 
struck from steel dies which give to the 
miniature metal service-flags raised metal 
lines outlining the design and giving 
retaining walls for the colors of enamel 
used; these are necessary to prevent the 
enamels from fusing together when they 
are melted in the oven. (The enamel is ap- 
plied as a moist, finely ground combination 
of silicates and metallic oxids; the melting 
is necessary to fill accurately the spaces 
and to gain the requisite brilliancy and 
hardness. ) 

“When larger quantities of service-pins 
are struck from one die, the steel frequently 
sinks very slightly, and consequently the 
emblems become slightly convex instead 
of flat. 

“After the melting of the enamel the 
surface is ground to give an even surface, 
which is then mechanically polished. The 
service-pins were generally made in such 
quantities and at such a low price that a 
resulting lack of care in grinding and pol- 
ishing reduced the enamel in the center 
of the pins to such a thinness that, when 
happening in connection with an emblem 
having a convex surface from a sunken 
die, would make the enamel in the star 
of a service-pin extremely liable to fracture 
and to chip out. 

“A seemingly light tap or slight pressure 
would be liable to break out the enamel, so 
that the star would show perfectly in the 
gold color of the metal. The depression 
where the enamel was being very slight 
may have possibly given rise to the im- 
pression that the enamel had changed color. 

“The writer has had fifteen years’ 
experience in the designing and manu- 
facture of enameled emblems.” 


Chemical change is suggested by Mr. 
John S. Bedell, of the Hardenbergh Manu- 


facturing Company, of Auburn, N. Y., - 


who writes us: 


“Undoubtedly many of the blue stars 
have lost their original navy-blue color, 
but the death of no soldier helped the 
change along. There may have been 
several cases where a death and the fading 
of the star came at or about the same 
time. Every effect has its cause, and it 
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To Shoulder its Burdens 


It was not enough to unveil the secret of the pro- 
duction’ of steel. Civilization laid bare that secret 
ages ago. But Greater Industry required ever more 
strength, more speed, more dependability in its steel 
fabrication. So from delving metallurgists came tales 
of new and amazing heat miracles. ‘To enable steel 
to shoulder its heavier burdens—reheat it thus-and- 
so,” they directed. But Greater Industry demanded 
that abstruse heat-treating formulae be translated into 
practical working equipment. 


The scientists of Tate-Jones & Co., Inc., have given 
Greater Industry its answer. Pioneers in the field— 
today the broad experience of 21 years is brought to 
focus on building heat-treating furnaces for every 
steel producing center of the world. 


Definite and concise literature covering any 
subject of industrial furnaces and appliances 
gladly sent. We will appreciate your inquiry. 


lot eJones E Gin 


Pittsburgh, Penna. 


Furnace Engineers Established 1898 
New York Chicago St. Louis San Francisco Buffalo 
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Honor the Defenders! 


Hand and enduri a Michaels ete Memorial Tablet is 
the most fittin; recognition of the service and sacrifice of the 
defenders of their country. Designs available for churches, 

rnal orders. municipalities, commercial and industrial 
organizations. Exclusive designs prepared for special purposes. 
We cooperate with monument builders. Write stating where and 
how the tablet is to be erected and the number of names it is 
tocontain. Ask for designs, Selection No. 21. 


THE MICHAELS ART BRONZE COMPANY 
mag boo 


Modelers and Mfrs. ronze Tablets, 
Gracunied tveaes dus Pulte batttinos, 




















insure maximum safety and min:mum 
cost in safeguarding electrical circuits 
against the fire and accident hazards of 
overloads and short circuits. An inex- 
pensive “Drop Out” Renewal Link re- 
stores a blown Economy Fuse to its 
original efficiency. The momy is the 
pioneer renewable fuse. As compared with 
the use of one-time fuses, it cuts = 
0% 





ECONOMY FUSE & MFG. CO. 
Kinzie and Orleans err CHICAGO, U. 7 
se —the 
Sole manufacturers Le Ae Ae CET Gu t on. 
Tadicator. 


Economy Fuses are also made in Canada at Montreal 





STANDARD DICTIONARY superiority quickly becomes 
plain to the man or woman who investigates. 





Do you run your heels over? 


Crooked heels mean constant repair bills, 
give the shoes a slovenl appenssnce, make 
walking tiresome and destroy th 

e shoes. 

Dr. , Scholl’s Walk-Strate Heel Pads are 

Sait ante kee te hee 

and standing. cep the shoes in 

shape, add to carriage, absorb shock 

and make make walking 4 ee Worn inside 
shoes. Price 35c per pair. 


Dr Scholls 
Foot Comfort Appliances 


and Remedies give quick wallet and correct such 
foot ; Sones as weak or broken down arches, 
bun callouses, crooked toes, corns, 

eakies, foot strains and similar foot discomforts. 





and Department Stores sell 
oe and have foot experts who ecient ically 
These men have 
par seience of giving fees 
serve your putsulige. 


Valuable Booklet Free 
“The Feet and Their Care,” by Dr. Wm. M. 
Scholl ized foot authority, sent free. 


The Scholl Mfg. Co. 
Dept. AS 213 W. Schiller St., Chicago 
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seems to me that chemistry offers a better 
explanation than superstition. 

“Certain anilin dyes become an intense 
navy blue when in acid solution. As these 
are of the more common and cheaper blue 
colors, it is not unlikely that the enamel 
of.the star was colored by one of these 
dyes, When treated with an alkali the 
dye loses its blue color. One dye at a 
certain stage of fading is a rich gold color. 
The enameled star.is but a small bit, and 
undoubtedly is sufficiently porous to permit 
the penetration of sufficient alkali to cause 
the acid state to be overcome, thereby 
removing the color. In cases where the 
enamel is completely bleached, the gold 
background of the setting would show 
through as gold. 

“‘Service-flags mounted in rings would 
probably be most susceptible to change 
from coming in contact with free alkali in 
soaps, but I ean readily believe that a 
person’s physical condition might be such 
as to effect the change. 

“You may even hear of stars that have 
turned red when some one was wounded. 
This might occur under the same conditions 
as the change to gold if the right dye was 
used in making the enamel.” 





FLAWS IN “INTELLIGENCE TESTS” 





AN intelligence be estimated and 

rated by simple verbal and numerical 
tests? Such tests have recently assumed 
a@ very cohspicuous place in educational 
and industrial work, and the possibility of 
finding out whether a child or a man is 
seventy-five per cent. intelligent, or only 
sixty-seven per cent., by merely pressing a 
button, as it were, seems to possess a 
fascination all its own. In an article 
entitled, ‘“‘Certain Illogical Tests of In- 
telligence,’’ contributed to Engineering 
and Contracting (Chicago, April 9) by its 
editor, Halbert P. Gillette, doubt is thrown 
on much of the reasoning on which the 
validity of such tests depends. Mr. 
Gillette begins by reminding us that Prof. 
William James, in his ‘“‘Talks to Teachers 
on Psychology,” began by warning against 
certain fads and fancies, the pseudo- 
psychology of his day. There are always 
men, he says, who exploit for their own 
profit every new science. Among these, 
he asserts, are some who have done their 
best to bring “efficiency engineering” into 
disrepute. He goes on: 

‘‘Applied psychology is a new science 
that seems fated to pass through a period 
of charlatanism analogous to the period 
from which ‘scientific management’ is just 
emerging. ‘Epoch-making’ books on Char- 
acter Reading, Will Power, Memorizing, 
ete., are being widely advertised. The 
advertisements alone should suffice to put 
a thinking man upon his guard, so ex- 
travagant are the claims; but most men, 
even among the so-called educated classes, 
are not trained to think, and are therefore 
easily taken in by specious argument and 
spacious assertion. 

‘During the last twelve years more 
than two thousand books on business 
matters have been published in the En- 








glish language. These were preceded by 
countless articles on management, ac- 
counting, ‘system,’ etc. We are now 
beginning to see so many articles on ap- 
plied psychology that it will not be sur- 
prizing if two thousand books on the sub- 
ject appear within the next decade. 
Engineers can no more afford to ignore the 
current literature on applied psychology 
than that on scientific management. 
But if they wish to conserve their time 
they must learn how to discriminate be- 
tween the good and the worthless. As a 
first step in acquiring a faculty of dis- 
crimination, it is well to study at least one 
or two books on logic, such as Bains or 
Jevons. The next step should be to adopt 
a suggestion that Molesworth made about 
‘engineers’ pocketbooks ’—write your own. 
In short, analyze the reasoning methods 
used by others as well as by yourself. 

“An engineer, being trained to use 
mathematics, knows that before he can 
calculate the combined effect of different 
energies, he must reduce them to a com- 
mon unit. He knows that one hundred 
horse-power plus ten British thermal 
units per second does not make 110 units 
of any kind whatsoever. Yet the same 
engineer will probably read, without crit- 
icism, an article in which a military 
officer is ‘rated’ thus: 


PRP URCR GHORMGIOS,. «5. occ ccccccccncsccce 9 
IN 55) Bucddiac cneseucdcvweeeddods 12 
I isnot. Shabaws cevepacendabed eee 15 
<n esd ocienwenecewbe 9 
General value to the service.............. 24 

Total rating in scale of 100........... 69 


Regarding this, Mr. Gillette bids his 
readers not to be confused by the use 
of ‘‘units’” to which they are unaccus- 
tomed. Remember, he says, that you 
ean not add a per cent. of a full barrel 
of cement to a per cent. of a full car-load 
of sand, and get a per cent. of anything in 
particular. You can not add physical 
qualities to mental qualities, any more 
than you can add the hardness of quartz 
to the height of a mountain. To quote and 
condense further: 


‘What is the relative importance of the 
heart and the brain? Ask such a question 
of any man and he will think you are 
jesting. But merely change your question 
a trifle, and he receives it in seriousness. 
Here is a man with a given character and a 
certain fund of acquired knowledge. Com- 
pare him with other men both as to charac- 
ter and knowledge, and state his relative 
standing. My answer is it can not be done 
by adding together incommensurable units. 

‘“Where two kinds of energy combine to 
produce a given result, neither one can be 
rated above the other; both are essential. 
But it may be possible to express both 
kinds of energy in the same unit, and then 
rate them quantitatively. Thus, two 
chemical elements may unite if a certain 
amount of heat is applied to them. The 
two chemicals and the heat are equally 
essential to produce the reaction or effect. 
But the number of thermal units ascrib- 
able to each of the two elements may be 
ascertained, and their relative contribu- 


| tion to the total heat of combination may 


be calculated. Some such calculation of 
the relative number of mental units in 
‘character’ and in ‘knowledge’ may pos- 
sibly be made by psychologists a century 
hence, but not until that is accomplished 
will it be rational to rate ‘character’ 
at twenty-four and ‘knowledge’ at fifteen. 
Any such rating is really nonsense. 

‘‘In Prof. Lewis*-M. Terman’s book on 
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In 1915 when this Reo “Speed Wagon’”’ was first 
introduced, those features—electric starter, elec- 
tric lights and pneumatic tires—constituted a 
liability. 





Today, they are its greatest asset. 


Then, our dealers told us the one “‘sales resist- 
ance’”’ was the reluctance of buyers to “‘experi- 
ment with pneumatics on a truck.” 


Now, those same dealers tell us it is mainly be- 
cause of these features that this Reo enjoys such 
a tremendous popularity and demand. 


Then, there were only a few Reo “Speed Wagons” 
in hands of a few daring owners. 


| Now, more than 20,000 in hands of the most 
| conservative and critical class of customers. 
} 
| 


Then, there was a fear of “punctures and 
blow-outs.” 


Now, those bugbears are forgotten in the light 
of the great proven efficiency and economy of 
| this Reo. 








Then, even the tire makers were skeptical of this 
Reo innovation. 


Now, tire makers, without exception, advocate 
pneumatics for trucks not only of this type, but 
up to five tons and over. 


Then, the average buyer considered an electric 
starter a non-essential and electric lights 
superfluous. 
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J 
Cut shows one popu- & 
jar type of body—the | 
standard Express | 
with Canopy. ° 
Ask your Reo dealer 
to show you other @ 
types for city, sub- (s 
urban and tural G 
service. e 
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With Electric Starter and Lights, and on Pneumatic Tires 
This Reo “Speed Wagon” Was the Forerunner of Its Type 


Now, he would as soon buy a “street starting” 
automobile with kerosene lamps, as a motor truck 
of that obsolete type. 


Then, only the Reo engineers appreciated the 
superiority—the greater efficiency, speed, econ- 
omy and lower upkeep—of a truck mounted on 
pneumatics. 


Now, rival engineers are copying this Reo as 
closely as they can. 


Then, only drivers knew the saving of time and fuel 
and motor wear effected by the electric starter. 


Now, the owner knows even better—through his 
cost accountant. 


Nor need we now show how the working day .is 
lengthened and the radius increased by the elec- 
tric lighting system—for that, too, is patent. 


Again, is Reo. “conservative progressiveness”’ 
justified. 


Again, is the leadership of Reo shown—and by. 
imitation, that sincerest form of flattery—is the 
leadership of Reo design and the soundness of 
Reo engineering proven. 


Now, you will have to be equally ‘farsighted to 
get- one—for demand is almost hopelessly in 
excess of the possible factory output. 


Only way is to see your-Reo dealer and order 
now—at once. 


If you delay you may have-to accept an imitation 
in lieu of the original—asubstitute instead of a Reo. 
Today, won’t be a minute too soon. 


Reo Motor Car Company, Lansing, Michigan 
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Vd. SHOE 
$400 $4:50 S522 SGC $720 & $800 
P er er a $10.00 to $12.00 for fine 
convince you that for style, 


phe mene service ti itn pa i tebe“ .00 
shoes are equally as good an give exce: ent 
satisfaction. The i 


The stamped price is W. L. Douglas personal guar-\ 
antee that the shoes are always worth the y We $393.5084 
id for them. The retail prices are Faget same everywhere. 
cost no more in San Francisco than they do in New York. 


Stamping the price on every pair of shoes as a protection against high 
and unreasonable profits is only une example of the constant en- 
aber 7 i Seaton te quetect his customers. The quality of W. L. 
Douglas is guaranteed by more than 40 years experience in 
shoes. The smart styles are the leaders in the fashion 
of America. Prag | are made in a well-equipped factory at 
Brockton, Mas, by the highest paid, skilled shoemakers under the 
and supervision of experienced men, all working with an henest 
— to make the best shoes for the price that money can buy. 

CAUTION—Before you buy be sure W.L.Douglas 

name and the retail price is stamped on the bottom 


and the inside top facing. If the stamped price 
has been mutilated, BEWARE. OF FRAUD. 


Presidone W I L. L DOUGLAS 
MPANY, 
| 161s SPARK STREET, 
TON - = MASS, 





Ur erg te 200 Wt. Deasics stores and over 9000 


can be ordered direct 
factory by mail. Post charges peepeid. ee JL 
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Send 25c for cloth book *‘Helpful Hints in English’’— 
shows how to use the right word in the right place and 
improve your English speech and writing immensely. 
Fank & Wagualls Company, N, ¥. City. 


MISTAKES IN ENGLISH 







TYPES Fro OM CITY STREETS 


“tee fs 5 - life of New 
York by Horcmnes Harccon. A eT sae et ae 
Punk & Wagnalls Company, 354 Fourth Avenue, New York 








‘SEND NO MONEY—Just Mail the Coupon 


. Yes, you can have this wonderful La Salle Electric Washing and Wringing Machine on 30-day 
washing trial right in your own home. Let it wash anything from fine laces to heavy blankets. 

Let its electric wringer wring them dry. Try it out. If then you don’t want to keep 
it, for any reason whatever, we'll take it back. You take no risk and place vee 
self under no obligations whatever. 





Buying Direct From Us By Mail 


—— 
onan 4 aSalte 
COMPLETELY GUARANTEED Utilities 
Heretofore La Salle Electric Washing Machines have been sold Dewi 
Se. Michigan 


onyt to large dealers and jobbers. Now we are going right 
ito the people—cutting. out all selling expense—and giving 
- @ YOU the jobber’s, dealer’s and salesman’s profits. And 
ern back - saving you can TRY BEFORE YOU BUY! Think what it will Send me full particu- 
and health-saving device. mean to you to have an electric washing machine in pa” about your Thirty 
ay Tria a 
hand. wast your home. Send coupon now for full partic as 5083 te 
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‘The Measurement of Intelligence’ the 
claim is made that. the best single test of in- 
telligence is the ‘vocabulary test.’ It is 
claimed to give results approximating 
those obtained by applying the Binet- 
Simon psychological tests. This may be 
true, but if the Binet-Simon tests are not 
satisfactory, the vocabulary tests can not 
be more so. 

“Tt is evident that a vocabulary test 
will indidate; to a considerable extent, the 
tenacity of memory and the range of read- 
ing, and the habit of defining words. All 
these are indicative of mental power, but 
there is vastly more to ‘intelligence’ than 
these three factors. 

“T do not wish to convey the-impression 
that I am opposed to psychological tests. 
What I am opposing is the extreme claims 
that. are being made for..these short-cut 
methods of ‘sizing up’ men. In doing so 
I have incidentally pointed out one of the 
gravest of fallacies, namely, the assigning 
of quantitative values to incommensurable 
qualities, and then using these quantities 
as if they related to common units. of 
meagure. I have yet to see a. rational 
defense of such a procedure. 

‘Columbia College, it has been an- 
nounced, is about to adopt psychological 
tests and abandon ordinary examinations 
for entrance. To put it mildly, this is a 
radical experiment. It may prove to 
possess merit, but I venture to predict 
that psychological tests alone will not 
suffice in selecting the fittest applicants 
for admission to college.” 





THE SECRETS OF THE WOODS 





OT the secrets of the forest, but of 
the manifold varieties of wood that - 
grow there. How our government forest 
service is acquainting us with these secrets, 
thereby helping in the production of better 
woodwork of all kinds, is told by Aaron 
Hardy Ulm, in a very readable article in 
The Nation’s Business (Washington, April). 
The Forest Products Laboratory, which 
the Government conducts in association 
with the University of Wisconsin, is re- 
sponsible, according to Mr. Ulm, for dig- 
ging out many of the secrets and making 
them available. Conservation and propa- 
gation of our forest wealth—the second 
greatest of any nation—is the prime object 
of the forest service, the writer tells us. 
But the pursuit of that object now requires 
a regular force of more than three thousand, 
and has led the Service into many avenues 
of industrial science, from the classifica- 
tion of wood products to the promotion 
of the manufacture of scores of odd things 
from them—fiber silk, alcohol, paper, 
glues, and varnishes. It serves constantly 
as referee for disputes over questions about 
trees and their products. We read: 


“Once, for example, the Forest Service 
extricated the engineers who were build- 
ing the Panama Canal from an impasse 
caused by failure to use applied science in 
drawing contracts for timber. 

“They had ordered large supplies of 
timber of the class known in trade parlance 
as ‘long-leaved pine.’ The canal-builders 
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ORE and more the careful buyer—the man who checks up his 

mileage —selects the Ajax Road King. It merits the splendid 
reputation it enjoys. It leads in life, in looks, in service. First 
among reasons for the Road King’s prime popularity is that ex- 
clusive Ajax feature — Ajax Shoulders of Strength. Shoulders of 
Strength are buttresses of rubber that brace the tread of every Ajax 
Tire. Ajax experts have built in this engineering feature to re- 
inforce these tires, exactly as engineers employ the buttress to brace 
and re-inforce great dams, big bridges and the like. 


AJAX ROAD KING 


MORE TREAD ON THE ROAD 


built in by Ajax Shoulders of Strength 


Study of the Ajax Road King reveals its 
has made Ajax Tires 97% Owner’s Choice. 


reat strength. Note the massive tread. 





ark how the Shoulders of Strength 
support it. They also distribute road 
friction evenly over the tread surface, 
and thus prevent wear from centering 
and grinding through to the fabric. 


Records of Ajax Road King users all tell 
the same story: that the Road King out- 
wears other tires on light, medium or 

heavy-weight cars. The greater stamina 





Factories: Trenton, N. J. 


This big percentage of the yearly Ajax 
output is chosen by individual car owners 
to replace other tires that came with their 
cars. This is a strong user endorsement 
for Ajax Tires. ' 


Ajax Tires, Ajax Tubes and Ajax H. Q. 
Tire Accessories are sold by your nearest 
Ajax Tire Supply Depot. 


Ajax Tires Are Guaranteed in Writing 5000 Miles 


AJAX RUBBER COMPANY, INC., NEW YORK 


Branches in Leading Cities 
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AJAX TIRES 
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NO MORE 
LEAKS—any- 
where in the cool- 
ing system. NO 


MORE RUST OR 
SCALE. Better 
engine perform- 
ance. Less upkeep 
cost. 


I average owner knows nearly 
every part of his car perfectly— 
except the cooling system. 

Its apparent simplicity fools him. 

He doesn’t realize that much en- 
gine trouble begins in the cooling 
system. Improper cooling often 
causes scored cylinders, pitted 
valves, seized pistons and hundreds 
of dollars of needless expense. 

Leaks — Rust — and Scale are the 
trouble makers of the cooling system. 

With ‘*X”’ Liquid the car owner 
has the only safeguard against 
these troubles. Chemical science 
has pronounced it perfect / 


* * * 


“X” Liquid will repair per- 
manently cracks in the water jacket; 
in valve pockets; in parts of the 
cooling system where soldering or 
welding wouldn’t be practical—or 
economical. As for small holes in 
the radiator, pump, connections, etc. 
—“‘X” will repair one leak—or one 
thousand—in ten minutes. And 
make a permanent, scientific repair 
that stands pressure as high as 
2,000 pounds! 

_ Simply pour “‘X”’ Liquid into the 
radiator. Leave it there. It works 
automatically and is your guar- 


antee that no leaks will ever appear. 


X LIQUID 


all waler COOlINg SYg 


99,2” 


Perfect! 
























What ‘‘X’’ Liquid does: 

1. Repairs all leaks perma- 
nently—in 10 minutes. 

2. Prevents new leaks—keeps 
cooling systems LEAK- 
PROOF. 

3. Loosens all Rust and Scale. 

4. Prevents new Rust andScale 
—keeps cooling system 
RUSTPROOF and SCALE- 
PROOF. 

5. Helps keep the engine cooler. 

6. Saves Oil. 

7. Guaranteed to make good or 

money back. 













THE same ‘‘X”’ Liquid that repairs 
leaks also has a chemical action that 
loosens all Rust and Scale. ‘X’’ 
absorbs the free oxygen in the water. 
It prevents new. Rust from forming. 
It doesn’t allow the lime and mag- 
nesia in the water to form new Scale. 

In this way the narrow water passages are 
kept free from Slime, Rust and Scale. The 
cleansing action of “‘X”’ tones up the system 
—saves oil and gasoline— and helps the 
motor perform better. 


Eighteen months of laboratory and 
road {tests have definitely proved 
that “X” Liquid positively makes 
all water cooling systems 99.2% 
perfect—as good as the day the 
car came from the factory! 


Give the cooling system the care it 
deserves. Always keep “X” Liquid in the 
water. It doesn’t evaporate. One can lasts 
a season and saves”you money, trouble and 
prevents delays when you may most need 
your car. 


Not a Radiator Cement! 

Don’t confuse “X” Liquid with radi- 
ator cement or powders in solid or liquid 
form. Be safe. “X” is the most scientific 

process guaranteed to keep cooling systems 
LEAKPROOF— RUSTPROOF—SCALE- 
PROOF—and troubleproof. Used by the 
U. S. Government,{Standard Oil, American 
Telegraph & Telephone Co., etc., etc. 


Standard Size - y - $1.50 
Will do a $25 repair job 
Ford Size ° J -75 


win ae a $10 repair job 


At your dealer’s—or mailed postpaid on receipt of price and dealer’s name. 
Write for the full story of ‘‘X’’—the Wonderful Liquid. 


“x” LABORATORIES, 644 Washington St., BOSTON, MASS. 
aes Pacific. Coast Branch, 433. Rialto Building, San Francisco, Cal. 
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received ‘long-leaved pine,’ but a large 
percentage of it failed to meet strength 
requirements. 

“*We are sending what you ordered,’ 
said the contractors when called to task. 

“**Tt isn’t the kind of timber you know 
we want and must have,’ the engineers 
declared. 

“‘Lawsuits seemed imminent with con- 
sequent heavy costs and long delay. But 
on further thought both sides saw that 
appeal to the courts would be like tossing 
a coin to find which was right. For judge 
and jury would have faced the necessity 
of applying to the contracts one of two 
constructions of substantially equal merit. 
One was that ‘long-leaved pine’ meant a 
species of tree and the other was that it 
meant a certain quality of timber. 

“*What you should use in your con- 
tracts is a standard term instead of generic 
or trade words,’ advised the sharps on trees 
at the Forest Service in response to a joint 
S. O. S. from engineers and contractors. 

‘**Where, by the tree-god Woden, shall 
we find one that all will understand?’ 
asked the engineers, who knew that the 
vocabulary of woodmen, however Biblically 
picturesque, wotted little of science. 

*** Right here,’ and the college-bred wood- 
men of the Forest Service pointed to 
growth-rings showing clearly in the polished 
wood of which their desks were made—the 
rings by which every country-reared boy 
has counted the age of sawed-off trees. 

““*Spring growth, represented by the 
wide stretch there, is the weakest part of 
a tree; summer growth, usually narrower 
and darker, is the strongest part,’ advised the 
book-lore foresters, illustrating with pencils. 
‘The reason for this is that trees grow fast 
in springtime and slowly in summertime, 
and none at all in wintertime. 

‘*“*By means of those rings and a little 
chart we'll prepare any cutter to tell 
whether a tree is strong enough for your 
use, whether it be long-leaved, short-leaved, 
or any other variety of pine or no pine at 
all, as well it may.’ 

‘“‘Thus was formed a rational, as against 
a rule of thumb, standard for judging the 
strength of trees. And the whole timber 
and lumber industry, says the Forest 
Service, would profit immensely by the 
application of such standards in all their 
classifications which are now controlled 
largely by local and trade customs and, on 
the whole, are as confusing and scientifically 
irrational as the tongues of Babel.” 


War’s demands, Mr. Ulm goes on to say, 
accentuated the importance of scientific 
forestry work, especially in directions of 
interest to business and industry. Ad- 
vances have thus been made in weeks and 
months that normally would have taken 
years. He says: 


‘Take, for instance, aeroplanes, in which 
the wood factor is of exceeding importance. 

*““*We must have air-dried timber,’ said 
the aeroplane engineers. 

“The lumber people laughed. 

“‘‘Have you been asleep amid the roar 
of the last three years?’ asked they. 
‘Countries at war have searched the world 
for air-dried stock suitable for aeroplane 
construction. There’s none in this coun- 
try. It will take two or three years to 
season it in the usual way.’ 

“*Help!’ yelled the engineers to the 
Forest Service. 
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“«*Tf you can’t wait on Nature’s climate,’ 
the Government’s dry-kiln experts calmly 
replied, ‘we’ll see if we can’t make a little 
of our own.’ Several new brands, each 
varying as to moisture, heat, and wind, 
were devised and tried out on different 
kinds of wood. 

‘In two months kiln-dried aeroplane 
stock was ready, and proved in every way 
better, and was cured with less loss, than 
the air-dried! 

‘Likewise, only worse, the Ordnance 
Corps was stunned when it discovered that 
Germany almost drained the country of 
air-dried black walnut even before August, 
1914. After that the Allies gobbled up 
our green black walnut, even to almost 
denuding our land of black walnut-trees. 

““*What shall we do for the millions of 
gun-stocks we must have right away?’ 
asked the Corps. 

‘Fortunately, the Forest Products Lab- 
oratory had worked out a kiln-drying 
process. 

“**We are still in a heluvadix, for we even 
don’t know where the trees are,’ wailed the 
ordnance makers. 

“The Forest Service put the Boy Scouts 
to work locating black walnut-trees; they 
bear tasty fruit, which was sufficient lead 
for the kids. 

‘In a month or two there was seasoned 
black walnut a-plenty for gun-stocks. 

‘Similar things were done in finding and 
preparing wood for vehicles, such as wagons 
and gun-carriages. 

“While there is nothing new per se in the 
dry-kiln process, the advances made under 
the propulsion of war in its application 
will be of immense value in many lines of 
manufacture, like the vehicle and furni- 
ture industries. They will enable many 
manufacturers to gratify our national 
instinct for haste and quick turn-over 
without sacrifice of material or the quality 
of finished product. 

“Great peace-time value attaches also 
to numerous other discoveries and improve- 
ments in the wood-working arts as made by 
the nearly five hundred persons who toiled 
on war-problems at the Madison labora- 
tory. Heretofore, for example, water- 
proof glues could be procured only by pay- 
ing tribute to the holders of trade secrets. 

““*What others can do we can do,’ said 
the Government’s specialists. They de- 
veloped from ‘clabber’ (casein) taken from 
fine Wisconsin Jerseys a glue that will 
hold faster than a turtle’s bite. Wood- 
blocks joined with it have held against ten 
days’ soaking supplemented by twenty-four 
hours’ boiling in water. The process is 
now available without cost to industry and 
enables any manufacturer of furniture 
to put together articles that will stand the 
test of any climate. 

‘‘Many other things were developed, like 
an impervious wood-coating made of 
aluminum-leaf covered over with varnish. 
It was devised to protect aeroplane pro- 
pellers from being thrown out of plumb 
by moisture absorption, which at one time 
caused defections running as high as 80 
per cent. 

“There also was developed a process for 
making, out of wood-pulp, ‘guncotton’ 
that could have supplanted that made 
from cotton linters without changing the 
range of guns, something, it is said, the 
Germans with all their chemistry and 
greater urge of necessity failed to do. 
“The job of the Forest Service is to 
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To hard-headed, “show me” 
judges of Value— 


R more than half a century Michaels-Stern Clothes 
have been made to please you men who demand the 
most for your money. 


But now—the war has taught all men to appreciate 
true worth, to insist on value. 










Small wonder that men 
everywhere, in applying the 
lesson of value practically, are 
turning to Michaels-Stern 
VaLuE-First CLOTHES. 


$25.00 to $60.00 





Michaels - Stern 


ALUE’FIRST CLOTHES 
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HowDuplexProcessDoubles lire Satisfaction 





HE McGraw DuplexProcess automatically 
prevents a// structural imperfections which 
arise in making tires. High grade material is no 
proof against them. Small inequalities, often 
invisible, develop into ruptures and separations 
under the constant flexing of the tire side walls. 


Thus tire life is shortened. 


Tke Duplex Process avoids all such imperfections 
at the source. No weakness can develop ina 
McGraw Tire from within, to curtail the full 
mileage limit of rubber and cotton at their best. 


Tke Duplex Process also keeps alive the natural 
elasticity of rubber stock and tbe natural oil 
strength of the cotton, unimpaired by heat or 
pressure, through all stages of manufacture. The 
tire stays young, stubbornly resistant to abuse 
and aging. 

In McGraw Tires, W%eDuplex Process literally 
doubles tire satisfaction—in better mileage, 
more security, less annoyance and longer life. 

5,000 Mile Guarantee 
THE McGRAW TIRE & RUBBER CO. 


Manufacturers McGraw Cord and Fabric Tires, 
Regular and HiTread Truck Tires, Inner Tubes 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Factories, East Palestine, Ohio 
Established 1909 
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teach you and me how to use wood and 
wood-products as well as how to propagate 
and save trees. The fact that for a decade 
the use of wood has been on the decline 
in America gives to the experts belonging 
to the Service no special joy as it might 
give to unknowing lovers of trees familiar 
only with our murderously wasteful meth- 
ods of harvesting and employing our 
forests’ wealth. 

“There is no need of our saving trees 
through the non-use of wood,’ say the chiefs 
of the Forest Service, who are the nurses, 
sales-agents, and managers of our more 
than 150,000,000 acres of nationally owned 
forest lands. They are also consulting 
physicians to the remaining four-fifths of 
our forests still under private ownership, 
and are available as expert advisers to all 
users of trees or tree-products. 

“*Under certain limitations we have 
plenty of timber, provided it is conserved 
intelligently and consumed with sensible 
economy. But we have been getting less 
than 50 per cent. of the value out of the 
trees we fell, as against Germany’s 98 
per cent. 

“*We should conserve not by non-use, 
but by intelligent use—that is to say, by 
getting the fullest possible return from 
every tree. This means more efficient 
lumbering, better saw-milling, and better 
wood-working all along the line. It means 
also the unlimited utilization of waste 
products.’”’ 


FLYING SPARKS ON RAILROADS 








HE showers of sparks that used to 

issue from the stacks of the old wood- 
burning locomotives, despite spark-arrest- 
ers, are things of the past, except in remote 
localities. They were beautiful, considered 
as fireworks, but excessively dangerous. 
Sparks, which are nothing but light- 
burning fragments~of fuel, may also, how- 
ever, proceed from coal-burners, and as a 
matter of fact they still cause much dam- 
age. The locomotive-spark hazard, we 
are told in an article contributed to Rail- 
way and Locomotive Engineering (New 
York, April), is considered one of the 
greatest sources of fire loss in railroad 
property. Railroads are increasingly alive 
to this danger. The improvement in what 
may be called their fire-prevention de- 
partments has been marked, and many 
engineers have given the matter serious 
attention, with the result that systematic 
inspection of the parts of the locomotive 
looking toward fire-prevention is constantly 
made. We read: 

“Some time ago A. D. Brooks, of the 
Illinois Central, made an exhaustive study 
of the subject, and presented his views in an 
able paper from which we subjoin some 
extracts that may be useful as a reminder 
of the ways and means of reducing the 
danger to a minimum. Mr. Brooks stated 
that the locomotive-spark hazard is con- 
sidered one of the greatest sources of fire 
loss in railroad property. This is because 
company buildings generally are located 
within the range of spark showers from 
locomotives, together with birds’ nests, 
poor shingle roofs and general repairs, in 
which crevices, open joints, or decayed 








parts form pockets that catch the ashes 
liberated from locomotive smoke-stacks 
and then ignite from other sparks. ... . 

‘‘ After such careful thought. and atten- 
tion by the departments of railroads vitally 
interested, it seems that we.should get 
down to a positive means for eradication of 
the hazard, rather than the methods that 
have been pursued to lessen the result of 
the hazard. By the former we mean that 
the principal place to offset this hazard is 
in the roundhouse and shops in keeping the 
screens, fittings, front-end appliances, ash- 
pans, and dampers up to the standard as 
set forth in the blue-prints and regulations 
heretofore issued, and seeing that they en- 
ter service under such conditions. By the 
latter we mean methods to lessen the results 
of the hazard by corrections in construction 
of buildings, such as has been undertaken 
in the past through the substitution of a 
better class of roof coverings, avoiding un- 
necessary pockets in roofs of buildings for 
the accumulation of sparks, etc., cutting 
down of grass and weeds in the vicinity of 
railroad property, digging of ditches, cut- 
ting of divisions or avenues in timber tracts, 
and the application of fire-resistive coatings 
to woodwork exposed or subject to lodge- 
ment of sparks or hot coals; and by keeping 
the ties and stringers on bridge and trestles 
in good order.” 


While the conditions of front ends and 
ash-pans are classed by the writer as the 
primary causes of fires started by sparks 
or cinders, he also blames the running of 
engines with their damper-doors open 
through carelessness of the engine men or 
cinder-pit men. The motive-power de- 
partments of the railroads, as well as the 
Master Mechanics’ Association, have given 
the spark hazard a great deal of consider- 
ation, and study and standards have been 
adopted and recommended. The writer 
goes on: 


‘“‘We have observed in connection with 
some of the large railroads of the country 
that severe service tests have been given 
through a period of years to develop better 
conditions and that the front-end arrange- 
ment on locomotives, or what is known as 
the ‘spark arresters,’ have been receiving 
careful constructive consideration. It is a 
question to draw forcefully the attention 
of this subject to every official, as we con- 
sider that the spark hazard is possibly 
the greatest that has to be contended with 
in connection with fires on railroad prop- 
erty and that even tho through a period 
of years the losses from spark causes have 
been very much lessened in many instances, 
it is a question whether it may not be pos- 


sible in the future to eliminate entirely the | 


occurrence of fires from these causes. . . . 
We find that the relative importance of the 
value of property destroyed shows that 
sparks from locomotives occupies about 
second ‘place of all the sundry hazards 
involved in the destruction of railroad 
property, and that in the number of fires 
reported it occupies about the same rela- 
tive position. ...... 

“The approximate danger-line from 
sparks is 150 feet distance from the center 
of the track. In confirming this statement 
the testimony of those who have had 
occasion to observe the progress of fires 
originating from locomotives is to the 
effect that while objects located at a greater 
distance sometimes burn, the firing of such 
objects is not the immediate result of 
sparks from a locomotive, but that of a 
flying brand from the original spark fire 
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Bach lead in the El- 
dorado is responsive, 
smooth and long-wear- 
ing. One of them is 
your lead—the degree 
just fitted to the work 
you do and the way you 
do it. Find this pencil 
which suits your hand. 
You will find that you 
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less fatigued after a hard 
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Editors, Lawyers, Scholars, Writers, 
Clergymen, Teachers, Travelers, 
Students—All who have any 

interest whatever in Foreign 
Languages need these 
authoritative 


French-English 

German-English 

Latin-English 
DICTIONARIES 


They will show you how to find the equivalent 

in English of French, German and Latin words. 
' And vice versa, how to find the French, Ger- 

man or Latin equivalent of English words. 

How to spell, pronounce, syllabicate, etc. 

How to conjugate the various foreign verbs. 

How to translate American coins, weights and 
measures into their German equivalents, etc., and 
vice versa. 

They contain lists of proper names, geograph- 
ical names,- and various other valuable data: 





Cassell’s New French Dictionary 
French-English and English-French 


Edited by James Boielle, B.A. - Newly revised by 
de V. Payen-Payne, Assistant Examiner in French 
in the Unversity of ——_ Containing, in addi- 

he regular French-English and English- 
French vocabulary, a special article on French Pro- 
nunciation ;-a list < of French Nouns of Double Gen- 
der; a table of Irregular and Defective Verbs, and 
their Conjugations; a special Vocabulary of Proper 
Names; separate _Vocabulary of Geographical 
Names, etc. 

“The best French and English Dictionary of an 
ordinary size in existence.""—Critical Review, Paris. 
Octavo, Cloth, 1,230 pages; $1.75 net; by mail, $1.05. 

extra. 


With hu index, 
Bound in Fuil lexible Leather, Indexed, Z: $5 postpaid. 


Cassell’s New German Dictionary 
German-English and English-German 
Comstes tos poe Se the best authorities in both lan- 


and considerably enlarged by Karl 
Brea Mea. Litt A., ae Ph.D., Cambridge University 


ag tre issue of thie new edition, this dictionary 
the cheapest as well as the best popular 
German-English and English-German dictionary in 
the world. Among the new words and phra 
cluded will be found many thousands of idioms, 
well-known proverbs and familiar quotations, be- 
sides colloquialisms and German terms which 
_often prove puzzling to English students. 
“I think that Dr. Breul, who has been solong en- 
a oe the preparation of this work, has succeeded 
a the public an excellent ic. It deserves 
to be recommended so much more, as the print is 
perfect and the price :moderate.’"—An Eminent 
‘Scholar. 
Octavo, Cloth, 1,360 pages. $1.75 net; by mail, $1.05. 
With thumb-notch 
Bound in Full Flexible Leather, Indexed, a 5 dosipead. 


9 * ° . 
Cassell’s Latin Dictionary 
Latin-English and English-Latin 
216th Thousand. Thoroughly Revised and Cor- 
z R. V. Marchant, M.A., formerly scholar 
of College, Oxford ; and Joseph F. Charles, 
B.A., late "auidhent master at the City of London 


Pe een eee weaned to bon dietionary of clea 
ical Latin, and thus, in this new edition,a — 


if: 


Octavo, Cloth, 928 -. $1.75 net; by mail, $1. 95- 
Wun dobar Dasete tami nsich tadec $0¢. extr. 
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within the above distance. These condi- 
tions, however, would not prevail with a 
defective spark-arrester. So small is the 
heat-carrying power of a spark from a 
locomotive in good condition that there is 
doubt as to whether or not they cause a 
fire. Well-known laws applied to falling 
bodies show that sparks sufficiently large to 
earry fire must, under ordinary conditions 
of discharge and of wind velocity, strike 
the ground within a comparatively short 
distance from the track. 

“There is, therefore, nothing to bear up 
the locomotive spark ‘but the initial 
velocity with which it is projected. From 
considerations, it should be evident that 
eonclusions based on observation in con- 
nection with fixt fires are not applicable to 
the conditions affecting sparks in locomo- 
tive service. 

“We believe with-a uniformity in respect 
to careful maintenance of the corrective 
influences that have been devised up to 
date, that much can be done in preventing 
the large fire waste caused by flying sparks. 
This, however, must receive careful indi- 
vidual cooperation on ‘the part of all em- 
ployees and ‘the motive-power depart- 
ments,-and our hope is that we may be able 
in the future to acknowledge the result of 
the work of some inventive mind that will 
bring about the entire elimination of’ fires 
caused by sparks thrown from the smoke- 
stack of locomotives.”’ 





MESSAGES WE REMEMBER 


HICH of all the messages that have 

come to your ears over the telephone 
do you remember most vividly? Once in a 
while, says a contributor to The 
mitter (Baltimore), there comes over the 
wire a sentence that becomes famous— 
either because of the man who utters it 
or the importance of the subject. And 
not only so, but, on account of the cir- 
cumstances surrounding the sending of 
it, the message probably lingers long in 
the mind of the person who received it. He 
goes on: 


Trans- 


‘Few people can remember the very first 
words they ever heard over the telephone; 
but there’s one man who ean. It isn’t 
at all likely that a certain individual who 
is now interested in the building of ships 
will ever forget the ‘Mr. Watson, come 
here; I want you,’ that came faintly over a 
few feet of wire to him on that memorable 
March day of 1876. 

“Nor is it likely that those men of the 
telephone who participated in the opening 
of the transcontinental telephone-line wil! 
forget the particular words used on that 
occasion; nor will those who were fortu- 
nate enough to be present when the first 
words were shot across the country by 
wireless telephone. 

“There is a man in Ohio who was Gov- 
ernor in 1913, and who could probably 
tell you of a telephoned sentence that 
stands out in his mind rather distinctly. 
It is: ‘Good morning, Governor. The sun 
is shining in Dayton.’ On that morning 
Dayton was a stricken: city. The heavy 
hand of flood and storm was upon it. It 
was cut off from the rest of the State. No 
trains in or out, no telegraphs, and only one 
telephone line. At the Dayton end of the 
line was a telephone man, District Plant 








Wire Chief J. A. Bell, marooned in one of 
the upper stories of a high building. All 
through the night he stayed at his tele- 
phone, sending out the only information 
that was sent out. And with the morning 
sun came his cheerful message to the 
Governor at Columbus—a message that 
brought joy to the thousands waiting for 
it, for it meant that the storm had ceased 
raging and the waters would soon begin 
to recede. 

“Seven words that meant the occupa- 
tion of a foreign city by American troops 
and possible war with one or more coun- 
tries came over the telephone in the dead 
of night, or rather just before the first 
blush of dawn. At 4 a.m. on an April day 
in 1914 Secretary Bryan received a cable- 
gram from Consul Canada, stationed at 
Vera Cruz, Mexico, telling of the approach 
of a German vessel carrying a cargo of 
arms for Huerta. Mr. Bryan telephoned 
Mr. Tumulty. Mr. Tumulty ealled. the 
White House, and after some hesitation 
President Wilson was awakened. 

“While Mr. Tumulty was explaining 
the situation, Secretary Daniels of the 
Navy called up and was switched in on the 
same line. He, too, had received a dis- 
patch: about’ the cargo. of arms: | The 
President listened «in. silence. 

‘‘What shall we do?’ asked Secretary 
Daniels. 

‘Tell Fletcher to-seize the custom-house,’ 
replied ‘the President, without hesitation. 

“A: voice in ‘distress: heard’ over the ‘tele- 
phone is likely to be remembered. . Think 
you the operator who ‘has heard. ‘Fire!’ 
‘Police!’ or ‘Help!’ is!going to forget» it 
immediately. : Lon 

‘“A voice may be rather casual and yet 
tell.a big story—big enough to impress’ it 
on your brain fora while. For instance, 
let us siippose ‘you are-a ‘telephone engi- 
neer, helping to hold down ‘the job on the 
wilds of West - Virginia. -. It .is Sunday 
evening and you are at home with friend 
wife, congratulating yourself that ‘there is 
no place to go.’ The telephone-bell rings, 
and this is what you hear when you 
respond: ‘E. O., there has been a cloud- 
burst at the head of New River and a big 
flood is headed this way.’ 

“Tt seems to be a fact that a thing heard 
over the telephone will linger longer in the 
mind than something heard face to face, 
even tho the thing heard be not extraordi- 
narily important. _The reason for this is 
that when one listens on the telephone he 
usually concentrates. There is no. dis- 
traction—nothing to do but listen; just as 
a person who can not see usually has ex- 
ceptionally keen hearing. 

‘‘A number of people were asked if they 
could recall after several years any word, 
phrase, or sentence that has come floating 
over the telephone-wire. One of the first 
of those approached said there were three 
words that came to him many times a year, 
at the most unexpected times. 

‘*When this man was a student he had a 
pal and roommate with whom he had 
quarreled. A few days later he decided 
to leave town for keeps, without saying 
good-by to his pal. At the railroad-station 
he was paged by the telephone attendant. 
[It was the pal calling. A few words of 
reproach and then ‘All right, boy!’ in a 
sad, injured, et-tu-Brute tone of voice. 

“**T know it sounds foolish and childish 
and all that,’ said the man in mentioning 
the incident, ‘but that was ten years ago, 
and that doggone ‘‘ All right, boy!’’ comes 
back to plague me regularly. 1 have never 
seen George since, but | have often felt 
like looking him up and making things 
right with him.’” 
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IME SAVING is another 


factor of economy in city truck- 
ing wherein the F-W-D excels. 


It gets in and out of all 
crowded loading centers with great 
facility, because of its small turn- 
ing radius and special ease of 
steering. 


With these advantages, the 
F-W-D has extra large loading 
capacity with a short wheelbase 
and equal distribution of load on 
all four wheels. 


The equalizing effect of 
F-W-D construction makes a sav- 
ing of 10 to 15 per cent in fuel, of 
one-third the cost of tire equip- 
ment. Fifty-six-inch standard 
tread. Same size tires all around. 


Built by a great, permanent 
organization with an international 
reputation. Literature on request. 


The Four Wheel Drive 
Auto Company 
Clintonville, Wisconsin 
Canadian Factory: Kitchener, Ontario 
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This one three-ton chassis, with its optional 
gear reductions, wheelbases and _ special 
equipment, offers to dealers a greater range 
of sales, though mot necessarily the same 
range, as that of any conventional line of 
rear-drive trucks from two to five ton capacity. 


The boys from the Front will tell you 
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You Feel Safe 
In the Great Path of Dillon Light 


“I never knew the real pleasure and exhilaration of night 
driving until I equipped my car with Dillon lenses.’’ 


That is the net. testimony of countless car owners throughout 
America. 


We can learn of no single instance wherein the Dillon Lens 
has failed to increase the safety and the pleasure of night driving. 


Its big light reduces the danger of accidents, minimizes the 
glare of the other fellow’s lights and gives 
you a clear, comprehensive view of the 
whole roadway. 


If you have been groping along in the semi- 
darkness of the ordinary lens or headlight 
device a wonderful revelation awaits you. 


The Dillon Lens projects, diffuses and deflects. It 
gives a bigger light with bulbs of lower candle power 
than any other headlight device in the world. Glare- 
less and safe; legal in all states. 


One short ride behind the Dillon Lens on a dark night 
will give you proof beyond question of its superior 
lighting efficiency. Take such a ride at our risk. 


Get a pair from your dealer today. If they do not 


prove entirely satisfactory, return them and your money 
wil! be refunded. If your dealer can't supply you, order 
direct, same price, $3.50 per pair any size, postpaid. 
Booklet upon request. 


DILLON LENS & MFG. CO. WHEELING, W. VA. 
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i Cincinnati, Ohio Des Moines, Iowa acksonville, A New os, La. Rochester, N. Y. 
Cleveland, Ohio Detroit, Mich Kansas City, Mo. New Yo Savannah, Ga 











Oklahoma C ity, Okla. pen amons Tex. 
St. Louis, Mo. 














” Columbus, Ohio Grand Rapids, Mich. Memphis, Tenn. 
Mont. 


rooklyn, N.Y. Dallas, Texas Milwaukee, Wis. Omaha, Ne 
Buffalo, N. Y. Davenport, lowa Highpoint, N.C. Toled Minneapolis, Minn. Philadelphia, Pa. St. Paul, Minn. 
oledo, 


Western Canada 
INDEPENDENT ELECTRIC CO., Regina, Sask. 
Export Managers 
J. J. NORDMAN & CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Pacific Coast States 
PATTON PAINT COMPANY 


‘rancisco, Cala. Los Angeles, Cala. 
TIMMS, CRESS & CO., Portland, Ore. 


San Francisc 
Seattle, Wash. 











SCIENCE AND INVENTION 
Continued 











WHAT IS A DRUG? 





HE use of the word “drug” when 

‘narcotic drug’? is meant—an error 
particularly noticeable in the daily press 
throughout the country—is condemned by 
a writer in Clinical Medicine (Chicago, 
April), who says: 

“In like manner, the laity has come to 
speak of ‘dope’ when medicines of any 
kind are meant, altho the slang-word 
‘dope’ really designates a narcotic drug. 
It would be well if physicians were to voice 
their legitimate objections to this practise, 
not so much because the misuse of terms 
is foolish and betrays ignorance, but, more, 
because of the unfavorable. mental im- 
pression that is created by the association 
of ideas in the minds of people. Jack 
relates that he has been to see a physician 
for a cold and ‘the Doc’ gave him ‘some 
dope.’ Physicians know that a prescrip- 
tion of that kind only very rarely would 
contain a narcotic and that the medicine 
dispensed either by the physician himself 
or by the pharmacist could in no way be 
designated as dope. Still, there is the 
underlying association of dope with nar- 
cotic and the undoubted possibility for 
harm. We have before us a reproduction 
of six newspaper clippings in which the 
head-lines refer to violations of the Harrison 
Bill and in all of which the word drug is 
featured prominently when narcotic drug 
is meant. We hope that physicians, as 
well as druggists, will do all they can to 
bring about a more precise and exact 
employment of the terms in this respect 
where misunderstanding might easily arise 
and where it might have undesirable con- 
sequences. Druggists and physicians are 
doing all they can conscientiously to limit 
the improper use of narcotics and for this 
reason they should not be needlessly handi- 
capped by the false impression created in 
the minds of the public by the misuse of 
the word ‘drug’ on the part of the news- 
papers and also by the misuse of the word 
‘dope’ by the newspapers and laity alike.” 





Complete Safeguards.——Mr. Tomkins 
was obliged to stop overnight at a small 
country hotel. He was shown to his room 
by the one boy the place afforded. 

“T’m glad there’s an escape here in case 
of fire,’”’ commented Mr. Tomkins as he 
surveyed the room; “‘ but what’s the idea 
of putting a prayer-book in the room in 
such a prominent place? ” 

“That,” replied the boy, “is intended 
for use in case the fire is too far advanced 
for you to make your escape, sir.’”’— 
London Tit-Bits. 





The Optimist.—‘‘ Woman,’ he hissed, 
‘““woman, do you thus spurn my heart 
after leading me on?” 

“When did I lead you on, as you call 
it? ” asked the girl. 

“* Did you not tell me that that fortune- 
teller had told you that you were to wed a 
handsome blond young man, with the 
grace of a Greek god and the voice of an 
eolian harp? *’—London Tit-Bits. 





Caught At It.—‘‘ Do you know anything 
about flirting? ’’ asked Ethel. 

«~~ replied Jack, sadly. ‘‘ I thought 
I did, but when I tried it the girl married 
me.”’—London Tit-Bits. 
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Gredag is incomparable 

—for transmissions 

—for differentials 

—for universal joints 

—for the steering 

—for grease cups 

—for use on the farm 

—for machinery 

—for use in industrial 

plants to save coal and 

increase efficiency. 





A WONDERFUL LUBRICANT 


This invention of Dr. Edward G. Acheson 
has been highly developed by many 


years of scientific manufacture 


Dip a nail in a can of Gredag. Note 
how the lubricant clings to the nail. 

Gredag clings in the same way to 
gears. It forms a protecting coat over 
metal. Fills in the microscopic irregu- 
larities. Practically abolishes the last 
trace of friction. 

The wonderful lubricating qualities of 
Gredag are due to the special process 
invented by Edward G. Acheson, Sc. D.; 
and many years of scientific manufacture 
have developed this lubricant to a point 
of amazing efficiency. 

You don’t have to wait even one day 

. to detect the difference Gredag makes in 
your car. 

It lubricates the transmission and 
differential gears perfectly, taking the 
‘“‘drag’”’ off the motor. The car“has new 
life, new responsiveness. : 

When you neglect gears, you pay. 
When you indifferently lubricate them, 
you pay and pay dearly. 

Gredag keeps your car so efficient that 
repair bills are greatly lessened. 

Gredag costs more, for it is more, ex- 
pensive to produce. - — 

But, what is a fraction of a cent more 
per day when Gredag may save its weight 
in silver dollars the first 12 months? 














GREDAG SALES DIVISION 
EDWARD A. CASSIDY CO., Inc., 281 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
ACHESON PRODUCTS, NIAGARA FALLS 
—_—_—_———_—___~_—~_ ———— —————————— ———— 
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ASK YOUR DEALER 


Have You Ever 
Worn a 
FINCK 

Combination 
Union Suit? 





If not, buy one at your nearest dealer. If he cannot supply 
you, send your breast and leg inseam measurement and your 
dealer’s name; and a suit will be sent to your dealer for you— 
returnable if not satisfactory. We will also mail you a catalog. 


You will be pleased, like 2,000,000 other wearers, with the 
fit, comfort, convenience and long wear it gives. For mechanics, 
farmers and farm women, railroad men, motorists, men and 


women factory -workers. 


The Coolest Work-Garment For Summer Wear. 


Ke A A am TERED 8 ela 
W. M. FINCK & COMPANY, Detroit, Michigan 


BRANCHES: 


San Francisco Seattle 


St. Louis Livingston 


Dallas 











Make Your Writing 7-a-l-k! 


ust as oratory puts the saree of 

hasis into the spoken word, $9 
Multiplex Hammond puts the all- 
bing Power of Emphasis into the 

ée word. 

© other typewriter can turn cold type 
VNLO Living, breathing words -- 


words pulsating with the writer’s deepest convictions—words expressing 
toa nicety his most conventional mood—words showing always absolute 
correctness—in business, professional or social usage. 


Tae Business Man who uses the 


MULTIPLEX HAMMOND 


Instantly Inter-changeable Type=Standard Writing Machine 


can put character and individuality into his letters, and can emphasize the important parts by 
changing instantly from one style of type to another. ee ; 
Note the seven (7) distinctly different type-styles reproduced in this advertisement. 


The Mathematician and Engineer 


can, by simply “Turning a Knob,” use a type-set that contains the characters and signs 
used for writing in higher and lower mathematics, and for engineering, mechanics, etc. 


dhe Guthor and Clergyman 


can prepare manuscript so that no climax or no subtle point will be lost—the Author can 
see his story practically in print before it goes to the publishers—the Clergyman can write his 
sermons and essays in large, bold type; his literary articles in medium type, and his private 
letters in a beautiful miniature type. 


The Multiplex, Hammond is un-like 
any other typewriter -- 


Its work is as great an improvement over the typewriter as the earlier typewriter was over 
the fountain pen, or the fountain pen over the quill. 

Think of being able to choose from over 365 different type-sets, including all languages. 

An_examination of the Multiplex is an education in typewriters. 


Write for Interesting Booklet Mailed FREE 


It will show you how, with the Multiplex,-you can put the force of emphasis into your typed 
matter—how you can drive home with strengih of accent the fullness of your argument—how you 
can write with the same convincing force that you use in’ speaking—an exclusive feature. 

We will also send our pamphlet, ‘The President and His Typewriter.” 
President Wilson has used the Multiplex personally for many years. 

Write ne name, address and occupation on the margin of this 
page NOW and mail to— 


HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO. 


606 East 69TH SrreeT— New York City 











| Also—an Aluminum 
| PORTABLE Model 


| For Traveling—for Home. Weighs about 
11 bbs. Full capacity. Ask for special folder. 














THE SPICE OF LIFE 


A “ Fizzy” Word.—Somehow we feel 
that “ physicist” should mean a soda- 
fountain clerk, but it doesn’t.—Boston 
Transcript. 





Deeds That Count.—‘‘ When a man 
courts a girl, it is deeds, not words, that 
eount.”’ 

“Yes, especially if they are real-estate 
deeds.’’—Baltimore American. 





There Was a Reason.—‘ Darling, I 
eooked dinner for you all myself, and 
you’ve never said a word about it.”’ 

“‘T would have, dearest, but somehow 
I hate to be always complaining.” — 
London Tit-Bits. 





Considerate Customer.—“ Sir,. this is a 
golden opportunity !~ Small investment, no 
risk, and enormous returns absolutely 
sure.”’ 

“Then I wouldn’t have the heart to 
deprive you of it.’’—Life. 

Not Worth So Much.—‘‘ They say that 
old Pseadds doesn’t know how much he is 
really worth.”’ 

“That’s right. If he did he wouldn’t 
give himself so many airs on account of 
the money he happens to possess.”’— 
Boston Transcript. 





Another Editor in Bad.—According to 
the Wichita Eagle, an editor in a near-by 
town has moved his press over against 
the door and is having his meals sent in 
at the window since he let this get by in a 
society item: ‘‘ Mrs. Catt’s popularity is 
evidenced by her mangy friends in this 
vicinity.””-—Kansas City Star. 





Willing to Oblige.—A woman who was 
troubled with chronic nightmare and who 
frequently cried out in her sleep, advertised 
for room and board “ with a family who 
would not object to screaming in the 
vight.”’” Among the answers she received 
was one which asked, ‘‘ How often would 
you require us to scream? ”—Boston 
Transcript. 





Record Phone Service.—The editor of 
The Japan Times says the telephone 
service in Japan is utterly bad. He 
wonders ‘‘ what Job would have done had 
he lived in Tokyo and wanted to telephone 
to the specialist on boils.’”’ He concludes 
with the following incident: ‘‘ A lady in 
Karuiwaza called up her house in Tokyo, 
left by the next train, got the call, and 
talked to herself in Karuiwaza six hours 
after she arrived in Tokyo.’’—San Francisco 
Argonaut. 

Shades of the Immortal Daniel !—A 
good test question in a general-knowledge 
examination paper for English college 
students, or for the new House of Commons, 
would be: Name three United States 
Senators, with the States they represent 
in Congress. The number of people able 
to score a full mark would be distressingly 
small. The truth is, one suspects, that the 
American Senate, or the French, does not 
exist for the ordinary Englishman, even 
when his education has been, as things 
go, pretty good. The man with a little 
knowledge of American history may have a 
dim memory of a past Senator or two— 
Charles Sumner, say, and Richard Webster. 
—The New Statesman (London). 
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Exercise and Refreshment.—Sign in 
New York—‘‘ Cup of Coffee and a Roll 
Down-stairs for 15 Cents.”—Boston 
Transcript. 





Outside Thinkers.—‘‘ There are two 
sides to every question.” 

** Yes,” replied Senator Sorghum. “ And 
too many of us chaps who pose as powerful 
thinkers don’t take the trouble to get to 
the inside.””-—Washington Star. 





Mystery Explained.—‘‘In my opinion 
the patriotism that swept the country is 
bred in the warp and the woof of the bone 
of every true American.’’—Former Secre- 
tary of the Treasury McAdoo. 

Now you know why bones knit.—New 
York Tribune. 





Shorty’s Secret Wo.—DucoutT—‘“‘What’s 
worrying Shorty Johnson lately? Some- 
body been trying to collect his insurance? ” 

Wasnout—‘ Sh-h! Don’t joke, he’s 
going with a tongue-tied French girl who 
thinks she can speak English! ’’—The 
Jayhawkerinfrance (Sampigny, France). 





A Hint to Douse the Glim or Go.— 
“That young man stayed very late again, 
Edith.” 

“Yes, papa; I was showing him my 
picture post-cards.”’ 

** Well, the next time he wants to stay 
late, you show him some of my electric- 
light bills.”—Boston Transcript. 





The Higher Hope.—Th* son of the 
family was home on his first vacation since 
he had attained to the dignity of college 
prefect. He and his father were discuss- 
ing affairs of the day, and finally the boy 
remarked. 

‘“* Say, gov, I hope when I am as old as 
you are I’ll know more than you do.” 

“T’ll go you one better, my boy,’ the 
father replied. ‘‘I hope that when you 
are that old you will know as much as 
you think you do now.’’—Exchange. 





“ Goat Street” It Is—It may as well 
be Goat Street. All the neat shades of 
vocal expression have failed to transmute 
the delicate nuances of Goethe into a 
negotiable and commercially possible 
sound. Even an alderman, warming up 
in the controversy which led to a verdict 
against changing the name of the highway 
to Boxwood Place, discreetly refrained 
from imperiling his lingual facility by a 
attempting to call it Goethe Street. 
He wisely called it “‘ this street.” 

Goethe Street will keep its name. It 
will not be Boxwood Place, nor Cornu- 
copia Avenue, nor Mahogany Boulevard, 
nor Geranium Lane. It will be Goethe 
Street—pronounced Goat Street. It has 
long had the Goethes of the street-car 
conductors. Such a name will, in time, get 
any one’s Goethe. 

Goat, the “‘ master mind of the German 
people,’ stands in heroic bronze in the 
north entrance of Lincoln Park. It had 
many persons’ Goethes during the war; 
it seems to matter less now. 

With the new and short form Goat 
Street should be more acceptable to the 
street-car conductors. They need not 
mutter some eclose-lipped subterfuge and 
‘ook off into the gloaming as if it really 
were no matter and how pleasant the 
weather is to-day. On the contrary, 
they may boldly approach the dread 
thoroughfare and stare with perfect as- 
surance into the faces of the passengers 
and declaim as follows: 

“ Goat Street !!1’"—Chicago Tribune. 
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TIFFANY & Co. 


JEWELRY SILVERWARE. STATIONERY 
WATCHES AND CLOCKS 


QUALITY UTILITY AND VALUE 


THE TIFFANY BLUE BOOK GIVES PRICES 


FIFTH AVENUE &37@ STREET 


New YorK 




















LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD 
And Rosenthal’s 


War has created “colimited pote — =~ those 
who know langu Pre; ww to 





E LANGUAGE 
902 Putnam Building 


Pig ETO. v.| 


POULTRY—RABBITS 
MONEY ak BOTH 
Poultry Advocate 50c y 
Our Great Rabbit Book’! 260 
one year and book 









Paper 65c 
POULTRY ADVOCATE, Dept. A-24SYRACUSE,N.Y. 





By James C. Fernald, L.H.D. 








FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


better your ENGLISH GRAMMAR SIMPLIFIED 


Ah k for office or home which answers simply and 
practically all puzzling grammar questions. By mail, 93 cents. 
NEW YORK 















Cc. F. BLANKE TEA & COFFEE CoO., 


FAUST INSTANT COFFEESIEA 


For the most delicious cup of coffee or tea, merely 
put soluble powder in cup, add hot water and serve. 


Made in a second—No Waste—No Grounds 


Cooking — No Pots to 


Sond dealer's Deckers sepplied 
pli 
“4 i. Jobbers — Write Us. 


or Leaves—No Boiling or 


clean. 


(foreign 45e.) 
direct or 


Ki F usT CHILE PowoER 


You use it instead of pepper, spices, 


salad dressings. 

there’s nothing quite so good. Sold 
dealers in lbc., 25c. and 1-lb. cans. 
dealer hasn’t it, send 20c. for 2-ox. 


Dept. 4, Saint Louis, 





IS A “DIFFERENT” SEASONING. 


etc. It's 


a combination of all of them, except salt. For 
, meats. gravies. stews, soups, 


by most 
if your 
can and 


Recipe Pamphlet prepared by Henry Dietz, fam- 
ous chef of historic Faust Cafe and Bevo Mill. 


Dealers—Ask Your Jobber. Jobbers—Write Us. 
Mo. 
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DELICIOUS and REFRESHING 


You can’t think of “delicious” 
or “refreshing without 
thinking of Coca-Cola. 





You can’t drink Coca-Cola without 
being delighted and refreshed. 


The taste is the test of Coca-Cola 
quality —so clearly distinguishes it 
from imitations that you cannot be 
deceived. 


Demand the genuine by full name— 
nicknames encourage substitution 


THE COCA-COLA Co. 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 





PEACE PRELIMINARIES 


April 23.—President Wilson issues a state- 
ment, according to Paris advices, 
declaring that new conditions have 
arisen since the Pact of London was 
entered into between Italy and France 
and England, and therefore that under- 
standing can not now be recognized. 


A report from Paris says the President 
remains firm in his opposition to 
giving Fiume to Italy, and that the 
Italian delegates, feeling that an agree- 
—_ ean not be reached, are leaving 

aris. 


A new crisis looms in the Peace Con- 
ference, according to. Paris, in con- 
nection with the adjustments of the 
Kiaochow question between China 
and Japan. 


The German peace delegates will propose 
at Versailles another plan for a League 
of Nations to replace the plan adopted 
by the Peace Conference, according to 
London advices. 


April 24.—In reply to President Wilson, 
Vittorio Orlando, the Italian Premier, 
issues a statement, saying he is com- 
pelled to withdraw from the Peace 
Conference owing to Wilson’s opposi- 
tion to the Italian claims, which op- 
position he says is contrary to the 
fourteen points. 


Italian military forces will occupy part 
of Dalmatia and other Adriatic terri- 
tory named in the Pact of London, 
with about 100,000 men, pending the 
deadlock which has arisen at the Peace 
Conference on account of the Italian 
demands, a Paris dispatch says. 


April 25.—The first of the Germans who 
are to participate in the Versailles 
Congress arrive at Versailles in two 
parties. 


April 26.—Premier Orlando arrives in 
Rome, and is welcomed by patriotic 
demonstrations. 


It has wm been decided that $59,000,- 
000,000 will be demanded by the Allies 
- from nome tha says a Paris dispatch. 
The first payment of $5,000,000,000 
must be made in two years, payment 
of the balance to extend over thirty- 
five years. 


April 27.—A revised text of the League 
of Nations covenant is made public 
from Washington. The changes that 
have been made are said to meet most 
of the objections in the United States 
to the first draft. 


The revised covenant still fails to meet 
the approval of Senator Borah, of Idaho, 
says a Washington report. The Idaho 
Senator, who has been one of the harsh- 
est critics of the League proposal, says 
that Article X turns the League of 
Peace into a league of war. 


As a part of the machinery connected 
with the League of Nations there is to 
be established a permanent interna- 
tional Labor Office located at the seat 
of the League in Switzerland. This has 
been made public through the Commit- 
tee on Public Information. 


April 28.—The Council of Four has pro- 
vided in the Peace Treaty for the prose- 
cution of former Emperor William, 
says a Paris report. He will be brought 
before a court of five judges, composed 
of representatives of the United .States, 
Great Britain, France, Italy, and Japan. 


The revised form of the covenant of the 
League of Nations is adopted by the 
Peace Conference without: a dissenting 
voice, according to Paris. Sir James 
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Eric Drummond is named as Secretary- 
General of the League. 


The British troops which occupied Fiume 
left that city when the Italian dele- 
gates to the Peace Conference left 
Paris, according to Geneva advices. 


April 29.—It has been virtually decided 
that the first meeting of the League 
of Nations shall be held in Washington 
next October, according to Paris advices. 


Difficulties with Japan over Kiaochow 
now rival the Fiume controversy as a 
peace stumbling-block, Paris reports. 


The Italian Chamber of Deputies decides 
to uphold Premier Orlando by a vote 
of 382 to 40. 


The main German 
rives-at Versailles 


ace delegation ar- 
y automobile. 


Among the principles relating to labor, 
inserted in the Peace Treaty and 
adopted by the Peace Conference, are 
included. provisions for a standard 
eight-hour day, a weekly day..of*rest, 
the abolition of child labor, equality 
of pay for men and women, and work- 
men’s ‘“‘right of association for all 
lawful purposes,” according to a Wash- 
ington dispatch. 


CENTRAL POWERS 


April 23.—Martial law has been pro- 
claimed in Hamburg and other German 
cities, according to a Copenhagen 
report. Owing to the disturbances in 
these cities the police have been or- 
dered to shoot all persons carrying 
arms. 


The Soviet Government of Hungary 
has asked for the suspension of the 
Roumanian offensive and the arrange- 
ment of an armistice, says Berlin. 


April 24.—Herbert Hoover, director of 
food distribution in Europe,. warns 
Germany that a continuation of strikes 
and disorders will endanger the food- 
supply, according to Berlin advices. 


Germany outlines counter-proposals to 
the plan for a League of Nations, ac- 
cording to Copenhagen, embracing 
among other things a provision to the 
effect that all countries which were 
signatories to the Hague treaty shall 
be admitted as members and that the 
League shall function through a Con- 
gress of States and a World Parliament. 


April 25.—Part of the Hungarian Com- 
munist Army facing the Roumanians 
southeast of Budapest has surrendered 
and the rest is in flight, says a Rouma- 
nian official statement received at Bern, 
Switzerland. 


Attempts have been made to plunder 
the food-ships in the Harbor of Ham- 
burg, says a dispatch from Berlin to 
London, and as a result a number of 
war-ships have arrived and guns have 
been placed in the streets leading to 
the docks. 


April 27.—Martial law has been declared 
throughout Bavaria, says a Berlin 
report. 


April 28.—According to dispatches from 
Vienna the Roumanians have pro- 
claimed their intention to occupy all of 
Hungary, while the Czechs in the south 
are me to move northward. The 
Soviet Government is making prepara- 
tion to resist military invasion. 

According to Berlin advices the trial 
of the alleged murderers of Dr. Karl 
Liebknecht and Rosa Luxemburg has 
been set for May 8. 


April 29.—Renewed agitation in almost 
all parts of Germany is reported. in 
German advices to. Paris. Railway 
employees in the Berlin district are 
threatening a general strike for May 7 
unless their claims are satisfied. Threats 
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Highest Efficiency 
| Longest Life 


HE science of orien and 
' the science of ‘sanitation 
were two leading features 
in winning the war. . Fatalities 
due to diseases caused by un- 
sanitary conditions are yearly 
decreasing where proper thought 
is given to the selection of refrig- 
erators. The Bohn Syphon-Sys- 
tem is today protecting the food 
of millions of people. 


| S¥PHoy ON 


| The largest users of refrigeration, rail- 

| roads and the Pullman Company, 
many years ago adopted the 
Syphon System as the most efficient 
method of obtaining dry, pure air in 
food compartments. The same system 
together with all the refinements pos- 
sible to incorporate in home r er- 

ators is obtained in the Bohn 
Refrigerator. In efficiency, economy 

| beauty it is not excelled at any price. 

i} 

| 

| 


Ask the Bohn Dealer in your city to 
show you Bohn Construction—then 
j you will understand its superiority, 
| Our literature mailed on request. 


BOHN REFRIGERATOR CoO. 
1410 University Avenue, St.Paul, Minn. 


New York 
53 West 42d St. 


Newark 
913 Broad St. 


Chicago 
68 E. Washing- 
t . 


rR) 
3 
| 
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ENDELL PHILLIPS 


Agpeeciatize ze Biography be by Dr. Martyn 








jarraToR 
Funk & Wagnalle Company « pew York 










ERE is a book that 

snould be in every sports- 
> man’s library. Illustrated by 
Briggs the famous 
cartoonist. A live 
entertaining tale of 
fishing, backin the 








boynood Oe Edition 
THE DAYS OF 
REAL SPORT—FREE 
Tells how to ns — Pe Gives 
nts and helps on 
conte re ging. Write fort. 


SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 


6585 Colfax Ave., South Bend, Ind. 
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Johns -Manville 
FIRE EXTINGUISHER 
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**Can be 
operated by 
anybody, in 
any position, 
anywhere’’ 





7 


Where Pumping 
Is Impossible 





that in a few seconds 


O elbow room, and a fire i 
might be beyond control—yet you are master 


of the situation with a 


Johns-Manville Ex- 


tinguisher because, where necessary, it can be dis- 
charged without pumping and its stream directed 


with one hand. 


Store the pressure necessary .o do this by a few 


strokes of the pump, and the 


n simply move the 


controlling lever, and out shoots a powerful, steady 
stream right into the base of the fire. 


No liquid need fall short of or beyond the blaze; 


there need be no wobbly aim s 


o difficult to prevent 


in hand pumping. You can quickly and easily put 
thefire-quenching stream just where you wantit togo. 


This exclusive feature of the 


Johns-Manville Ex- 


tinguisher makes it the mosteffective weaponintight 


places where fires quickly get 


beyond control. 


When you buy an extinguisher, make sure that it 
is a Johns-Manville. It will add to your mental 
comfort to know that it affords complete protection 


in situations where the opera 


tion of an ordinary 


extinguisher is practically impossible. Its use en- 


titles you to a 15% reduction 
insurance. 


To the Trade : Our Jobber-Dealer 


in your automobile 


policy assures you real 


trade protection. Write for details. 


H. W. JOHNS-MAN 


VILLE CO. 


New York City . 
10 Factories — Branches in 63 Large Cities 





“103: 


rice in U. S , East of Colorado 
$10 50 Colorado and West 











of strikes are also reported from other 
sections. 


Munich is encireled by German govern- 
ment troops, resulting in much excite- 
ment in that city, says a Paris dispatch. 
The Communist Government is said to 
have difficulty in feeding the population, 
and it is further reported that the 
Communist leaders in Munich are 
ready to escape quickly in airplanes. 


According to a Copenhagen re the 
Hungarian Reds are arresting ns her 
of intellectuals in Budapest, who are 
to be held as hostages and are threat- 
ened with death if the Roumanians 
continue their advance within the 
frontiers of Hungary. 


AFFAIRS IN RUSSIA 


April 23.—Ural Cossack troops, apparent- 
ly acting in conjunction with the Sibe- 
rian forces of Admiral Kolchak, have 
begun an offensive in southeastern 
Russia, says a London report. 


April 25.—Important progress is being 
made in opening a line of communi- 
cation between the Siberian forces of 
the Allies and Archangel, according to 
a report from that city. 


The capture of Kief by the forces of 
General Petlura is interpreted at Vienna 
as signifying the end of the Bolshevik 
strength in southwestern Russia, ac- 
cording to advices from that city. 


April 26.—The position of the Bolshevik 
troops in Odessa is threatened by the 
capture of Boguslav by the Ukrainians, 
says a Bern report. Other successes 
of the Ukrainians are also reported in 
the same region. 


April 27.—The Bolshevik attack on Mur- 
mansk is breaking down, says a report 
from Archangel. T he troops which 
were preparing for an offensive against 
the Americans and Allied troops are 
reported to have been withdrawn and 
sent to stem the advance of the north- 
ern wing of the Siberian anti-Bolshevik 
Army. 


April 29.—Polish troops who have driven 
the Bolsheviki from Vilna are marching 
on Minsk, says a Paris report, and from 
London it is reported that Bolshevik 
forces attacking Allied troops on the 
Murmansk railway were easily repulsed. 


FOREIGN 


April 24.—Many Turks, several of them 
prominent, have been arrested in 
Constantinople, charged with having 
been implicated in the massacre or 
deportation of Armenians, say advices 
from that city. 


The Costa-Rican Government is con- 
centrating troops on the Nicaraguan 
frontier against a threatened invasion 
by Costa-Rican exiles, according to a 
report from Managua. 


Mexico refuses to recognize the Monroe 
Doctrine and has recalled her Minister 
to France, stating that he has been 
{unable to present his credentials, says 
a Mexico City report. 


The Limerick strike has been settled, 
the military authorities having made 
slight concessions to the strikers, says 
a report from that city. 


April 25.—The Supreme Food Council in 
Paris under the chairmanship of Herbert 
C. Hoover, adopts a program, which will 
virtually put the world back on a war- 
bread basis for the next three months, 
‘says a Paris report. The program also 
includes a complete plan for securing 
and distributing food to Allied, liber- 
ated, neutral, and enemy countries 
until the next harvest. 


April 27.—Europe must import 29,000,000 
tons of foodstuffs from overseas before 
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PACKARD TRUCKS AS 
GOOD-WILL BUILDERS 


Establish Confidence in Delivery 


Safeguard Hauling Contracts 


Lower Transportatiow Costs 


) NE of our most successful mer- 
chants says that before buying 
4) new fixtures or equipment he 


asks himself: “What will our 
customers think about it?” 


Nothing earns money on the cus- 
tomers’ good opinion quicker than 
delivery equipment. 


This is just as true of a coal yard as it 
is of a department store. As true for the 
hauling contractor as the local express 
company. 

% 2 2 


What people think of the Packard 
Truck is based upon how they have been 
served byit. Packard Trucks have served 
better because they were sold to serve. 


If a merchant wanted just a truck he 
rarely got a Packard. If he wanted a truck 
transportation job done right, perma- 
nently and at the Jowest cost— you were 
practically certain to see some Packards 
running around with his sign on them. 


And so the public have come to believe 
that Packard and good service go to- 
gether. 

ze =e 2 

Naturally, some business men will 
praise the idea of buying trucks on a 
transportation basis, but will try to beat 
the Packard Method. 


It cannot be done. 


Nobody has a patent on the plan, but 
trying to carry it out with the ordinary 
motor truck, only serves to show up the 
truck. 


To make it work—io make your truck 
transportation costs a definite, predeter- 
minate figure, low enough to meet all com- 
petition—you must take equally good 
engineering design, equal stamina, equal 
long life with the Packard Truck. 


Everybody knows the Packard repu- 
tation. You’ve heard about the many 
Packard Trucks now running that have 
travelled more than one hundred thou- 
sand miles. 


Which will a business man do? Pay 
$3,000 for 50,000 miles—or pay $4,000 
for 100,000? 


Invest an extra thousand dollars to in- 
sure minimum transportation cost — or 
pay out that thousand in repair bills 
that were not in his original estimate ? 


Anybody can recite the theory of 
cutting down transportation costs. The 
Packard Freight Transportation Depart- 
ment can give actual facts and figures. 
Their services are available to any busi- 
ness man—by telephone, mail or at the 
local Packard showroom. 


“Ask the Man Who Owns One” 
PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Detroit 
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OUR EVINRUDI 


to your fishing 


zives added pleasure 
lt takes you eititae 
big ones hide. You 
return at night refreshed—a whole day’s sport 
without touches an oar. A whirl of the fly- 
wheel and the lake or river is yours. ; 


days 
or } eve) rh } 
iy to the holes where the 


EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY 





34 Evinrude Building Milwaukee, Wis. 
EVINRUDE DISTRIBUTORS 


69 Cortlandt St., New York, N.Y. 436 Market St., San Franci 
214 State St., Boston, Mass. 211 Morrison St., rae 
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next harvest time, according to a 
statement made by Mr. Hoover, in 
Paris. He estimates that the United 
States will have supplied Europe food- 
stuff valued roughly at $2,500,000,000 
during the year ending next August. 


There are more than 800,000 men, 
women, and children in England to-day 
looking for work, with the number 
increasing, according to R. C. Davison, 
of the British Ministry of Labor. 


DOMESTIC 


April 24.—A. Mitchell Palmer, United 
States Attorney-General, announces in 
an interview in Philadelphia that action 
will be taken by the Department of 
Justice against all brewers who manu- 
facture beer after May 1, and all who 
sell it after July 1, regardless of whether 
it contains only 2.75 per cent. of alcohol 
or not. 


Secretary Tumulty announces that a 
eable from President Wilson denies 
reports that the President has entered 
into a secret alliance or treaty with 
some of the great Powers. 


April 25.—Caneelation of contracts made 
during the war for the construction of 
2,000,000 tons of steel ships is announced 
by the Shipping Board. This brings 
the total cancelations since the signing 
of the armistice to 4,000,000 tons. 


April 26.—A world record for seaplanes 
was established at Hampton Roads 
when a machine flew 1,250 miles in 
twenty hours and ten minutes without 
a stop. 


April 27.—The cost of living for American 
wage-earners declined three per cent. 
during the period from the beginning 
of the armistice to the first week of 
March, says a statement issued by the 
National Industrial Conference Board. 


Suspension is announced by the War 
Trade Board of the enemy trading lists 
which have been in force during and 
since the war, to prohibit the passage of 
American goods to enemy destinations 
through neutral concerns. 


April 28.—Postmaster - General Burleson 
announces that the cable-lines will be 
restored to their owners in the near 





Drinking Your Way To Health 


” You know in a general way that milk is good for you: But 
if you knew what a precious life-giving fluid it really is—if 
you knew the almost miraculous results it produces for 

those who drink it intelligently, you would 
J be truly amazed. For anemia, indiges- 
tion, constipation, any difficulties of the 












For EveryManWho Drives A Car 
The Book of Knowledge About Motor Cars 


HIS unique book —the only one of its kind in 
existence—is a veritable treasure-trove of infor- 
mation—an up-to-the-minute manual of instruc- 
tion for the amateur car-owner who wants to 


future, probably not later than May 10, 
according to Washington advices. He 
also announces his intention of re- 
storing the telegraph- and telephone- 
lines to their owners as soon as legisla- 
tion ean be secured safeguarding their 





understand his car and learn how to kecp it at 
top-notch efficiency and pre- 
serve its finish. It illustrates 
and describes every new and 
practical device and accessory, 
and contains scores of sugges- 
tions toward greater comfort, 
convenience and economy in 
automobiling. It demands no 
special technical knowledge to 
put its many valuable ideas to 
practical use. 192 pages. Over 
400 illustrations. 


How To Get It Without C 


eu 
other ills for which physicians have no 
reliable remedy, the right use of milk al- 
most invariably overcomes the trouble. For 
instance, — and hands that are us: al- 
ly cold and clammy, become warm an 
life-like a tow de days after beginning this 
marvelous self-treatment. Benarr Macfadden, 
the famous physical culturist, in collaboration 
with Dr. Sanford Porter, ——_— diet oe 
ist, has written @ book of priceless value 
titled: “The Milk Diet. Horo ‘To Use It.” 


You May Have It Free 


FB bo cts Seen ou. Send us a three 
subscription forPHYSICALCULTURE 

M MAGAZINE atthe regular price of G0e and we 
once, PHYSICAL 








will wa’ book at . 
Sirona uagasixe should be part of your To acquaint you with the most popular oe azine for 
reading every month. Its inspiratio =i articles motor fans, the POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY— 

America "s leading non-te chnical picture-story magazine 


of invention, mechanics, science and eee progress— 
we will send you the 1919 MOTOR UAL free on } 
receipt of your subscription to poeu: LD nA SCIENCE 
MONTHL Y for the next five big issues at the regular 
price of $1.00. Order NOW! 

POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY 
225 West 39th St., Suite 1201, New York City 


send it to you for 3 mon.as for 6 G0e and include 
Mr. eee ‘3 above 
Write TODA 


PHYSICAL CULTURE PUBLISHING co. 
119 West 40th St., Dept. 18B, New York City 


























THE BRUSH THAT HAS ELASTICITY AND SOFTNESS 
AND RUBS IN THE LATHER IS THE 
WHITING-ADAMS 
VULCAN RUBBER CEMENTED 


Perfectly Sterilized, put up In sanitary packages. 
infection cannot come from them. 
Send for Illustrated Literature 
| JOHN L. WHITING -J. J. ADAMS CO., Boston, U.S. A. 





Brush Manufacturers for Over CaP Tiaeee Re Rmste the Wnts 








interests. 

Criticism among Senators of the revised 
draft of the League of Nations covenant 
is growing, says a Washington dispatch, 
and indications are that the new draft 
will not be accepted by the Senate 
without a prolonged discussion, if it is 
ratified at all 


The American troops in the Archangel 
section are gradually being withdrawn 
from the front lines preparatory to 
their departure when the harbor opens, 
say reports from that city. 


April 29.—By direction of President Wil- 
son, Postmaster-General Burleson an- 
nounces that control and: operation of 
all the American cable systems taken 
over by the Government last Novem- 
ber will revert to their private owners 
at midnight on May 2, according to a 
Washington dispatch. 

Senator Lodge, of Massachusetts, in a 
public statement declares that ped Fe 
ments are obviously necessary to the 
revised covenant of the League of 
Nations in order to safeguard funda- 
mental interests of the United States, 
and the Senate will insist that such 
amendments be made before the docu- 
ment is ratified, says a Washington 
report. 
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: = 
= Dust will settle:!. Tea, coffee, chocolate anda thousand | 
a things will stain. . Tiny hands and little shoes must leave | 
= their ‘trace behind them but—if your home is Fabrikoid [5 
S upholstered, housework is cut almost in half. = 
= DU PONT = 
= faBRIKOD CRAFTSMAN QUALITY = 
= equals fine leather in feel and appearance yet it’s as easy to clean as glass. 

= It is water, dust, grease and stainproof and can be washed with soap and 

= water. It doesn’t absorb dust and germs can’t hide in it. 

= Ask your local department store or upholstery dealer about Craftsman 

=e Fabrikoid. If you cannot buy it in your own town, we will mail you a 

= piece 25 inches square, ample to cover almost any chair seat or cushion, 

a 3 ‘ for $1.00. State whether you want plain black, or Spanish leather effect 

= be the Du Pont in brown, green, red or blue tones. Write today for our free booklet 

== roducts Store at ,, eet 

me AtlanticCity, N.J, tome Upholstering” and send us the name of your local department 

E.: store or upholstery goods dealer. 

= Du Pont Fabrikoid Company 

= Wilmington, Del. ‘Toronto, Canada 

= The Principal Du Pont Products Are: 

z= Explosives: Industrial, Agricultural, and Sporting. Chemicals: Pyroxylin Solutions, Ethers, Bronzing Liquids, Coal Tar Distillates, 2 
a Commercial Acids, Alums, etc. Leather Substitutes: Fabrikoid Upholstery, Rayntite Top Material, Fairfield Rubber.Cloth. Pyroxylin 

pares Plastics: Ivory, Shell and Transparent Py-ra-lin, Py-ra-lin Specialties, Challenge Cleanable Collars and Cuffs. Paints and Varnishes: 

== For Industrial and Home Uses. Pigments and Colors in Oil: For Industrial Uses. Lithopone: For Industrial Uses. Stains, 

EE Fillers, Lacquers and E Is: For Industrial and Home Uses. : Coal Tar Dyestuffs and Intermediates. 

i For full information address: Advertising Division, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, Wilmington, Delaware. i 
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Assured: 
Income 


Cran SERVICE COM- 
4 PANY’S %4 public utility 
and 27 oil subsidiaries afford the 
investor the strength of diversified 
investments. 


The Commeay is not subject to risks 
encountered by corporations re- 
stricted to a single line of business. 


Preferred dividend was earned over 
five times in 1918. 


Cities Service Preferred Stock yields 
about 714 % at present prices. 


Monthly Dividends 
Monthly Earning Statements 
Write for Circular L D-103 


B 
Henry L. Doherty 


& Company 


60 Wall Street 
New York 























The National Parks 


The Incomparable Circle 


Rocky Mountain Park, The 
Yellowstone, Glacier Park, 
Mt. Rainier, Crater Lake, 
The Yosemite, The Big Trees, 
The Grand Canyon. 


Jane to September, 1919 


THE AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVEL DEPARTMENT 


offers also Midnight Sun Tors 
to Alaska and Summer Tours 
to Japan and China. Write for 
M Bulletin of general travel 
information and remember always 
that International Currency—the 
AMERICAN EXPRESS Travelers 

(UHustrated Booklet 
on request.) 


AMERICAN EXPRESS CO. 


6S Broadway, New York 


























manufactured by a Company which has been in business 
twenty years—the largest of its kind in the world 
(Capital and Surplus over $2,000,000.00)? Do you 
want to set your own salary? nates of the business 
of the Todd Protectograph Company will enable it to 
place immediately fifty men of energy, ability and good 
character in agencies in various parts of the United 
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| applicable in specific cases,” 
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PRICE MOVEMENTS SINCE THE 
ARMISTICE WAS SIGNED 


CCORDING to a compilation made 

by the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board: of Boston, the cost of living 
for American wage-earners declined less 
than 3 per cent. during the period from 
the signing of the armistice *to the first 
week of March, 1919. In “March, 1919; 
the cost of living was still approximately 
from 60 per cent. to 65 per cent. above the 
prewar level, as contrasted - with an in- 


créase of 65 per cent. to 70. per éént> in: 
November, 1918, and 6f°50 per cent. to. 


55 per cent. in June, 1918. Changes since 
November, 1918, in the average - “cost - of 


the different items ~nteting~ into the 
budget, according to this _gomapilation, 
were as follows: «| i: 
PSS Sep eu o nt eee nae 2.8 per cent. decrease 
SR Sedna telus tek ase + ase cache 4.4°-*** decrease 
| ERS ee Mca tes ia increase 
PE ilo 1, SR ae os ti decrease 
Fuel, heat, DMR co iskcncscacces a oe increase 
MM ai Sdes pc svicccdsecas No change 


For the entire war-period from July, 
1914, to March, 1919, the increases in the 
respective items were: 


SINGS 573 SFiS bias sadewcep a sbacscccanés 61.3 per cent. 
| RRRRRNSS Sie aS ae ie ceerte 75 “ 
NE Ce ciitcn od Sodpuphabekacenskemes 22 ° 

ra Siniecaecavceseuesi 81 “ 
ine! heat, Ny Fs gehdaide os on esses 57 vid 
Re, Se eee Sees 55 “ 

In estimating the changes brought 


about in a family budget as a whole, the 


constituent items used in this compilation 
were given the following relative impor- 
tance: food, 43 per cent. of the total; 
shelter, 18 per cent.; clothing, 13 per cent.; 

fuel, heat, and light, 6 per cent.; sundries, 
20 percent. These percentages are “aver- 
ages of the actual expenditures of several 
thousand families, based on the results of 
investigations by authoritative agencies.” 
Families differ in the apportionment of their 
incomes among separate budget items; at 
the same time, “‘ the distribution for normal 
families does not vary widely from these 
averages.” Hence it is confidently stated 
that with any reasonable allocation of items 
in the budget, changes in the total cost 
of living will be fairly uniform, and an 
estimate of 60 per cent. to 65 per cént. as 
the increase between July, 1914, and March 
1°19, “‘broadly representative.” Condi- 
tions among different families ,in different 
sections of the country may, however, at 
times make necessary ‘‘a slight revision 
of these averages in order to make them 
which is 
pecially true in the case of rents.” With 
the data here given, however, the 
timates could easily be modified to meet 
local conditions. Other items in this 
compilation are set forth as follows: 


*¢ Gs- 


es- 


‘*The average price of twenty-two articles 
of food, combined by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics according to consumption by 
representative families, was approximately 
75 per cent. higher in March, 1919, than 


ised | th for t 19 
To Sell a Nationally Advert Line | e average price for the year 1913, which 


| 
} 
| 
| 
Proof pe 
N, ¥. 


has been accepted as a ‘satisfactory pre- 
war standard. This is a decrease of about 
4 per cent. since November, 1918, of:-about 
6 per cent. since December, 1918, when 
food-prices were the highest ever recorded 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, and of 


States and Canade- Re. previous ne Souteace 5 per cent.’ since January, 1919; it repre- 
necessary, ut highest erences require very Op- . . i 
portunity for for good income and permanent position sents a slight increase, howev er, over 
py Be Protectograph Check Writers (prices -February, 1919, prices; which were 72 
aad on — _~s a = of Forgry 7y9 4 r cent. above the 1913 average. 

Pp! advancemen oO tic sé > ; ’ ° is 
Managerships for men who show necessary qualifications. a Replies to the Board’s rent question- 
Address S. T. MAY, Todd Protectograph Company, Rochester, naire received from nearly 250 agencies 











closely in touch with the housing situation 
as it affects wage-earners in over 100 cities 
indicated that, in general, rents had not 
fallen and that in many communities they 
were higher in March, 1919, than in Novem- 
ber, 1918. Advances were especially notice- 
able in cities which up to this time had ex. 
perienced little or no increase in rents and 
were most marked for the better class of 
tenements and cottages and for new 
tenants. Frequently there had been no 
important change in rents of the lowest 
elass of houses. A few decreases were re- 
ported, but there was no significant ten- 
dency toward a downward movement. 
In many cities no change had occurred 
in this interval. An average increase of 
22 per cent. since July, 1914, is apparently 
representative for the ‘country as a whole. 
The opinion was general that rents will 
not decline until building is begun on an 
extensive scale and at lower costs than 
prev ail at present. 

‘Prices of yard goods and wearing ap- 
parel obtained from 150 dealers in forty- 
six cities throughout the country showed 
that there had been a small decrease in the 
eost of clothing since November, 1918. 
Cotton yard. goods showed the largest 
falling off in price, as, for example, 19 
per cent. for pereale and Fruit of the Loom, 
and 18 per cent. for longeloth and gingham. 
In the made-up garment group, overalls 
and workshirts, for which during the war 
price advances were especially pronounced, 
showed the most significant decreases for 
the postwar period. Smaller decreasps 
were reported in the prices of hosiery, 
underwear, shirts, blouses, suits, and coats, 
Average prices of shoes and gloves, on the 
other hand, rose slightly between Novem- 
ber, 1918,-and March, 1919. Combining 
the ascertained percentages of change in 
the cost of the separate items in the total 
clothing budget, it is found that between 
November, 1918, and March, 1919, the 
average decrease in the cost of clothing for 
the families of representative wage-earners 
was about 6 per cent. In March, 1919, 
however, the clothing budget still averaged 
81 per cent. higher than in July, 1914. 

“Prices of coal from 98 dealers in 43 
cities were tabulated. On the basis of 
these it appears that between November, 
1918, and March, 1919, there had been an 
average advance of about 4 per cent. the 
country over in the cost of anthracite when 
bought in ton lots. Bituminous coal, on 
the other hand, declined about 2 per cent. 
in price in the same period. The average 
increase in the cost of anthracite within the 
entire period since the beginning of the 
war in 1914 was 53 per cent. for chestnut 
and 54 per cent. for stove coal. The 
price of bituminous coal advanced on the 
average 57 per cent. A limited amount of 
information indicated that the price of coke 


and wood had declined somewhat in price 


since November, 1918. 

‘‘Reports regarding carfare from 122 
cities indicate that in a great ‘majority 
there had been no chanige since November, 
1918; in two there was a decrease. In only 
six of those reporting an increase did this 
amount to more than 20 per cent. The 
average increase in carfare for the country 


as a “whole, therefore, was very small. 
Motion - pieture admission, newspapers 
and other reading matter, physicians’ 


fees, and life-insurance premiums remained 
about the same as in November, 1918. 
The war tax on tobacco and alcoholie 
beverages increased the price of these Fj 
articles. There was a slight falling off 
in the cost of household furnishings. 
Taking all of these items into account, it 
= pears that there was no important 

change in the cost of sundries collectively 
between November, -1918, and Mareh, 
1919. The increase over the prewar 


level was therefore again placed at & 
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Sixty Thousand Cars in the Service of Individuals Confirm the Endurance 
Proved in Establishing Most of the Worth While Stock Car Records 


HEN. new, three years ago, the 

Hudson Super-Six was put on the 
speedway to-establish the limits of its 
endurance. 


Noted records, regarded then as the 
ultimate limit of motor performance, were 
demolished by margins that astonished 
the motor world. 


The 24-hour run, the Pike’s Peak Hill 
Climb, the 1-mile stock-chassis speed 
record, fell in swift sequence. But these 
failed to reveal the punishment the ex- 
clusive Super-Six motor was capable of 
bearing. So the double transcontinental 
run was made with a Hudson touring 
car, which went from San Francisco to 
New York and back in 10 days, 21 hours— 
a feat, each way, never matched by any 
other. 


Even the championship speedway 
events in which cars embodying the 
Super - Six principle outperformed the 
greatest racing machines, failed to prove 
the limit of Hudson endurance. 


Hudsons Still Supreme After Three 
Years of Leadership 


Almost immediately Hudson became 
the largest selling fine car in the world. 
Men saw that the qualities of endurance 
which gave it supremacy in contests 


Hudson Motor Car Company, Detroit, Michigan 


would make it eminent among cars in 
ordinary service. It has maintained that 
leadership for three years. Today with 


more than 60,000 in the hands of- users, , 
confirming those qualities which its racing: ‘ 


career revealed, Hudson Super-Six pres- 
tige is greater than ever. 


It has demonstrated over years of 
ordinary usage the enduring strength by 
which Hudson withstood the concentrated 
wrenches and abuse of speeding 250 miles 
at the rate of 102 miles an hour, or buffet- 
ing 7,000 rugged miles in 10 days and 21 
hours. 


Hudson Design Strongest Influence 
in Motor Mode 


But Hudson leadership does not stop 
with mechanical supremacy. For years it 
has been the accepted pattern in automo- 
bile styles. Its types, including the Sedan, 
the Cabriolet, Touring Limousine, and 
other closed and open body styles, have 
set the vogue of automobile development. 
Hudson shows have for years been an accu- 
rate forecast of what others would build. 

Inquiry of any, Hudson dealer will reveal the 
difficulty of getting a Hudson Super-Six. There 


is no surplus stock. Deliveries can be made only 
as factory production meets the demand. 


So you will do well to speak for your Hudson 
now. 
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Endurance That Conquered 
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UNCLE SAM HEALTH FOOD 
It’s nutritious—toasted whole barley 


flakes. It’s laxative—toasted crushed 
flaxseed. 


Serve as a breakfast food or in muffins, 
gems and similar hot breads. 


Uncle Sam Health Food contains “rough- 
age” and oil needed to keep you normal 
and regular. Not a medicine, but an aid to 
nature. Cannot injure. Eaten regularly, 
it ts guaranteed to relieve the most obstinate 
case of constipation. 

If not at your grocer's, we will send a large 
package to any address in U. S. on receipt 
of 35c, or three packages for $1.00, to 
cover price and postage. Booklet on con- 
stipation, food values, etc., free. 

UNCLE SAM HEALTH FOOD CO. 
Dept. 6 Omaha, Neb. 
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10,000 Miles 
Guaranteed and 
No Punctures 





outs, ruts, Fim cut, skidding. 
1. Wi 10,000mnite 
antee. Some go 15 to 20, 











The Expert Cleane 


house. Hundreds of useful recipes. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY - - 
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NEW YORK 
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DON’T BE ASHAMED 


of your garbage can 


Your garbage can should be just 
as unnoticed and just as sanitary 
as the rain spouts on your house. 
Witt’s meets these Tequirements. 
It won’t rust and won’t dent. Made 
of heavy galvanized, corrugated 
steel—29 times stronger than plain 
steel. It outlasts two ordinary cans. 
Witt’s lid fits air-tight. Keeps odors 
in; keeps dogs, rats, flies out. Buy 
Witt’s for your home. It saves 

. you money. Write for booklet and 
name of nearest Witt 
dealer. 








THE WITT 
CORNICE Co. 


Dept.D Cincinnati, O. 
Look for the yellow label =n @ 
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per cent. 
of the three cost-of-living studies thus far 
made by ‘the National Industrial .Con- 
ference Board is given in the following 
table, showing the increases in the cost 


A- comparison of the results 


of living for wage-earners in average 
American communities, July, 1914—March 
1919, by separate budget items. 


July, 1914— July, 1914— July, 1914— 


Budget Items June, 1918 November, 1918 March, 1919 
Per Cent. Per Cent. Per Cent. 
All Items... ....... 52.3 65.9 61.3 
SN, 3.0 deechuedsden 62 83 75 
Orth podpe voonMakan 15 20 22 
BDEDs 5 ds o05 cv dan 77 93 81 
Fuel, i. a, and light.. . 45 55 &7 
Sundries..’........... 50 55 55 


Supplementary to this compilation may 
be given here a report in Bradstreet’s for 
March of ‘‘a very notable tendency of food 
prices to advanceand other products, mostly 
manufactured goods and raw materials, to 
decline, the two movements almost balanc- 
ing each other.” For this strength in food 
prices, the writer cited the exigencies of 
the European food situation as chiefly 
responsible. Europe’s food needs are 
many and acute, ‘‘and probably will not 
tend to lessen, but rather to grow as the 
spring season advances and world’s stocks 
of food fall off, pending the new season’s 
production becoming available.” 

Judging from past experience and from 
the fact that food prices are a very im- 
portant element in prices of other com- 
modities, the writer did not see ‘‘much 
immediate prospect of the headlong break 
in prices which has been so frequently 
predicted since hostilities ceased on the 
Western European Front.”’ Bradstreet’s ap- 
proximate index-number of ninety-six 
commodities as of April 1 was $17.2795, a 
gain of three-tenths of 1 per cent. over 
March 1, but a-decrease of 2 per cent. 
from February-1, of 6.7 per cent. from 
January 1, and of 6.3 per cent. from April 
1 a year ago. Compared with April~1 
two years ago, almost coincident with 
our entry into the war, the general 
price level is 18.5 per cent. higher, but 
from. the high lével of July I, 1918, the 
decline is’9.8 per cent. Price ranges of the 
past fifteen years are set forth by Brad- 
street’s in the following tablé, in which are 
given the index-numbers, based on the 
prices per pound of ninety-six articles of 
common consumption: 








1912 
Opening... .$7.9885 Jan....... $8.94 
igh...... 8.0973 F€br...... 
Hose 7.6318 ‘See: 
Close..... 8.0579 
1905 
Opening... 8.0827 
High... 8.3014 
Wicscoe 7.9073 
Close. .... 8.3014 
1906 
Opening... 8.3289 
High...... oS. 7: ----- 
Pe 8.2321 
Close. .... 8.9023 
1907 
Opening... 8.9172 
High. - 9.1293 
) Aes 8.5246 
Close..... 8.5246 Joe 
1908 
Opening... 8.2949 
High...... 8.2949 
FIRE 7.7227 
Close... .. 8.2133 
1909 
Opening... 8.2631 Jan....... 
High...... 9.1262 Feb....... 
Low...... 2910 Mer 
Close. . 9.1262 Apri!...... 
1910 May 


Opening... . 5 
High...... 9.23 








The groups that make up the’ index- 
number are as follows: 


Apr.1, Feb.1, Mar.1, Aprit, 

1918 1919 1919 1919 

Breadstuffs.......... $0.2553 $0.1897 $0.1881 $0.2069 
Live stock........... . 6835 6725 . 6865 . 7480 
Sa eee 4.0867 4.6272 4.5974 4.7181 
SAP Means be dae . 3850 3096 .3241 3491 
Hides and leather... . 2.1200 2.1650 2.1350 2.1850 
Textiles............. 6.0122 4.9423 4.6317 4.5832 
oes 1.3578 1.1520 1.1240 1.1050 
-_ and coke........ 0113 .0121 0117 0116 
“ae 1.1659 1.1252 1.0790 .9678 
Noval ee er 0651 . 1359 .1335 1415 
Building materials... . 1695 2116 2116 .1900 
Chemicals and 1.5713 1.1658. 1.1363 . 1.1063 
iscellaneous........ 5595 9255 1655 .9670 
Po Re $18.4431 $17.6344 $17.2244 $17.2795 


The features brought out in the above 
table were cited as ‘“‘advances shown by 
seven groups of commodities and declines 
in six other groups.’’ In the line’ of ad- 
vances, breadstuffs, live stock, provisions, 
fruits, hides and leather, naval stores, and 
miscellaneous products are grouped, while 
in the list of decreases are textiles, metals, 
coal and coke, oils, building materials, and 
chemicals and drugs. The provisions 
group shows the greatest strength, while 
vegetable oils show most weakness. 


PRICES NOW AND IN CIVIL-WAR 
_ TIMES - 


Under the title “Prices Yesterday, To- 
day, and To-marrow’”’ Mr. O. P. Austin, 
now the statistician of: the National City 
Bank of New York, and formerly chief of 
the Bureau’ of Statistics at Washington, 
made an address in New York afew weeks 
ago, in whichhe said the chief causes of the 
world advance in prices appeared to be “‘ the 
inflation. of world currency, coupled with 
scarcity demiand’’ and consequent advance 
in labor costs. He thought the prospect 
of material reductions in the near future 
depended upon the possibility of the re- 
moval or_modification of the chief causes 
of the advance. Stated chronologically, 
the chief causes of the advance he thought 
were, first, the ‘“‘scarcity demand”’ for war- 
materials, food, .clothing, manufactures, 
manufacturing materials, and the labor 
required for their prompt production, but 
this» had been quickly followed by an 
enormous world inflation, in which paper 
money with a face value of $36,000,000,000 
had been emitted by the printing-presses 
of the countries at war, and. the _legal 
tender circulating medium of the world 
thus advanced from $15,000,000,000 in 
1918 to over $45,000,000,000 in 1918, most 
of the gold-formerly in circulation passing 
into the vaults of the governments and their 
great banks as a partial basis for this 
greatly enlarged paper currency. Mr. 
Austin said further: 

‘‘The face value of the paper currency 
issued in the four years of the war was 
greater than the value of all the gold and all 
the silver mined in all the world since the 
discovery of America. Meantine, the 
national debts of the world have advanced 
from $40,000,000,000 in 1913 to $220,000,- 
000,000 in 1919 and the annual interest 
charges from $1,750,000,000 to $10,500,- 
000,000, and this quintupling of govern- 
mental promises to pay had also an im- 
portant bearing upon the world finances, 
while the fact that bank deposits in the 
fifteen principal countries of. the world 
grew from about $25,000,000,000 in 1913 
to approximately $75,000,000,000 in 1919, 
still further increased the currency supply, 
especially in countries like the United 
States, in which the check plays so im- 
portant a _ part in current business 
transactions. 

“This enormous inflation thus brought 
about, coupled with the continued ‘scarcity 
demand’ for food, manufactures, manu- 
facturing material, and labor required 
for their production, was accompanied by 
great advances in prices, first in the 
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~~ —agl| 10c a day soon buys an 
F R F EF Oliver Typewriter—latest model 


T R I A L | Before you realize it you have this splendid Oliver 


|| paid for, And you get to use it right away — while 
No | you pay. 
Money ‘To begin with, you save $43 on the price, for we now 


D y sell the $100 Oliver for $57. It is our latest and best 
” Own , model, the No. 9. The finest product of our factories. 


We are able to make this great saving for you through 
the economies we learned during the war. We found that it 
was unnecessary to have great numbers of traveling salesmen 

















Used by . 
U.S. Steel and numerous expensive branch houses through the country. 
hae We were also able to discontinue many other superfluous 


R. R., National 

City Bank of 
New York, En- 
cyclopaedia_ Bri- 

tannica, New York 
Edison Co., Otis 
Elevator Co., Bos- 
ton Elevated Rail- 
ways, and other big 
concerns. 


Was 
$100 


Let us send you the 
Oliver for Free Trial. The 
coupon brings it. 

If you agree that it is 
the finest typewriter, re- 
gardless of price, pay for it at the rate of $3 per 
month. We ask no partial payment in advance. 
You have over a year to pay. And you'll have 
the Oliver all that time. There is no need to wait 
until you have the full amount. 

If, after trying it, you wish to return it, we even refund 
the outgoing transportation charges. So the trial does not 
cost you a cent. Nor does it place you under obligations to buy. 

Our new plan has been a tremendous success. We are selling 
more Olivers this way than ever before. Over 700,000 Olivers 
have been sold! Oliver popularity is increasing daily. ; w Rosy j 

This, the Oliver 9, has all the latest improvements. It is notedfor CT] o, ony por ah Pine fee R. ee dt) Ths 
its sturdiness, speed and fine workmanship. It is handsomely finished Wie so-aieie bs aon until fully ‘ould ‘ter. sg ; ' 
in olive enamel and polished nickel. If any typewriter is worth $100, 
it is this Oliver, for which we now ask only $57, after its being priced 
for years at $100. 


sales methods. 













You may buy direct from us, 
via coupon. We even send the 
Oliver for five days free trial, so 
that you may act as your own 
salesman. You may use it as 
if it were your own. You can 
be the sole judge, with no one 
to influence you. 


Now 


$57 


This coupon brings you a Free 
Trial Oliver without your pay- 
ing in advance. Decide yourself. Save $43. 


Or this coupon brings further information. 
Check which you wish. 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY cs 
1035 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. ‘ 


My shipping point is ...................0005 be RE nen ee cm 
This does not place me under any obligation to buy. If I choose to return 
the Oliver, I will ship it back at your expense at the end of five days. y 


Mail the coupon for EITHER a’free trial Oliver or further informa- Do not send a machine until I order it. Mail me your book— 
tion. Be your own salesman and save $43. This is your great opportunity. “The High Cost of Typewriters—The Reason and the Remedy, i 
your de luxe catalog and further information. a 
pO eee ee ee ee Ae ey ee ee ee eee Peed eer 2 

THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY RO Se ae a GS on) See 
1035 Oliver Typewriter Building, Chicago, Ill. an... eee NTA ETS | i 


(29.02) 
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End Every Corn Before 


You Fit a Shoe 














Should Be Unthinkable 


These positive facts are now known to 
millions. 

The pain of a corn can be instantly stopped, 
and forever. 

The corn itself can be ended completely, 
and usually in two days. 

The method is scientific. 

It consists of attaching a Blue-jay plaster, 
forgetting the corn, and letting things take their 
course. 


The results have been proved by experience. 

They have been proved to so many people 
that corns are now comparatively uncommon. 

Corn aches are needless. 

Paring corns is folly. 

Old-time harsh and mussy treatments have 
no place today. 


You will know these facts, and quickly, if 
you ll try a Blue-jay on one corn. Do it tonight, 
and the whole corn question will settle itself 
forever. 


Blue=Jay Eni conm completly 


The Scientific Corn Ender 25 Cents—At Druggists 


BAUER & BLACK, Chicago, New York, Toronto 
Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products 



































materials for the war, then advances grad- 
ually extending to other articles which 
their respective producers must exchange 
for those in which the advance had already 
occurred, and this made the advance in 
prices world-wide, and applying to all 
classes of articles irrespective of their 
immediate relation to the requirements 
of the war. : 

“The chief question involved in-a con- 
sideration of the future of prices is whether 
there is a prospect of an early removal of 
the causes of the advance. The ‘scarcity 
demand’ still continues in everything except 
war-supplies and even in that line is not 
entirely ended, since there are about 
15,000,000 men still under arms. The 
demand for food is as insistent as ever, 
owing to the disordered state of the popu- 
lation of Central Euro and the im- 
poverished condition of the neglected soils 
of all that continent, while the factories 
and empty shelves of all the world are 
clamoring for new supplies which ran low 
during the mergucled. 

“As to a material reduction of the in- 
flated currency, the prospects for the near 
future do not seem encouraging in view of 
the fact that the 1919-20 ‘budgets’ of the 
principal countries of the world now being 
made up eall for fully four times as much 
money as those of the year preceding the 
war, suggesting that the governmental 
demands in the first peace year after the 
war will be about $50,000,000,000 as 
against about $12,000,000,000 in 1913, and 
that the governments which must quad- 
ruple their demands upon their tax- 
payers and prepare for a reduction of their 
debts will hesitate about reducing the 
amount of money in circulation. While 
there may be a slight downward trend in 
the general price-level and distinct reduc- 
tions in certain articles, the difficulty in 
removing the chief causes of the advance 
suggests that the general reduction in 
prices in the near future may not be as 
rapid as has been anticipated.” 


Meanwhile the Department of Labor in 
Washington has issued the results of a 
study of prices during wars and the en- 
suing readjustment periods. Discussing 
the Civil-War period as a precedent, the 
report says: 


‘“‘A comparison of the course of prices 
during the Civil War and the present 
war shows many points of similarity 
during the two periods. The course of 
prices during the present period of read- 
justment and the corresponding period 
following the Civil War shows more points 
of difference than of similarity. During 
both wars the wholesale prices of com- 
modities in general rose steadily through 
the war-period. The rise during the Civil- 
War period, taking the year 1860 as the 
base, runs up to somewhat higher level than 
the rise during the present war. In both 
wars building materials rose in price, but 
they did not at either time reach levels 
as high as the price levels of other 
commodities. 

“At the beginning of the year 1865, 
the end of the Civil War being in sight, 
wholesale prices broke suddenly and 
violently. During the first six months 
of the year prices in general fell off 27 
per cent. from the high level of January. 
However, the break in wholesale prices, 
tho unprecedented in violence and ac- 
companied by the unsettling influence of 
the end of the Great {War, produced no 
business crisis or depression. Through the 
latter half of 1865 prices recovered from the 
low point until in January, 1866, they stood 
just 16 per cent. below the level of Janu- 
ary, 1865. From the beginning of 1866 
prices dropt slowly downward. They did 
not reach the prewar level until the year 
1878. As is well known, during that period 
of inflated currency gold was at a premium. 
However, commodity prices remained 


above the prices of gold up to and including 
the year 1877. 

‘Building materials declined in price 
along with other commodities during the 
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A Positively Defined 
Price Policy 


“S 


WIAMOND i 


THE NATIONS FREIGHT CAR 


" 
Yl, 





ATCHFUL waiting” will not avail the man who is post- 
poning his truck purchase for a rumored drop in prices. To 
be sure of our own final statement on this point, we have carefully 
canvassed the materials and labor situation—our policy is fixed, 
and it is phraseable in this way: We will guarantee current 
Diamond T prices on the present models for the balance of this year. 


If, by some unforeseen trend of mar- present estimate, that increase will 
ket conditions Diamond T Prices can only apply on such orders as are 


be reduced at any time during the 4,1; fter the price ch be 
year, every 1919 purchaser of ‘“‘The po acer ee eee ee 


Nation’s Freight Car’’ will be rebated 
the difference by check. Buyers of Diamond T Trucks are 


But, should the cost of production thus guaranteed Diamond T’s lowest 
compel an increase, in spite of our 1919 prices. 


For awhile, immediate deliveries of Diamond T’s will be possible. With 
all price uncertainties removed, there is every reason for cutting your 
haulage costs and boosting profits with Diamond T—NOW. If you’re 
not sure about our dealer’s location, address 


Diamond T Motor Car Company 
4505 W. 26th Street 
A Complete Line CHICAGO, ILL. 
for every Trans- 
portation Use. mai iy 
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Ingersot Radiolite 


Tells Time in the Dark 














first half of the year 1865. However, the 
fad was less than in the case of other 
commodities. Whereas commodities in 
general dropt 27 per cent., building ma- 
terials dropt only 14% per eent. The 
recovery during the second half of the 
year was more marked, prices of building 
materials returning to the level of the aa 
quarter of the year 1864, and remaining 
at that level for a period of a year before 
the decline set in. The index-fi for the 
building materials group remained higher 
than that for all commodities up to and 
including the year 1874. 

“The currency was on a _ distinctly 
unsound -basis in the Civil-War recon- 
struction period. The sharp fluctuations 
in prices gave rise to much speculation 
and the opportunities for development of 
the resources of the country, such as unused 
land, rivers, and harbors, building of rail- 
roads, led ‘to overexpansion of business 
resulting in the financial panie of 1873. 
This panie was not accompanied by any 
sharp decline in prices. 

“As was stated above, it was thirteen 
years after the Civil War before prices 
returned to the prewar level. The prin- 
cipal cause of the return to the prewar 
level was the fact that there was such 
abundant opportunity for the develop- 
ment of new and more economic methods 
of production in the shape of new form? 
of machinery and new kinds of business 
organizations. These opportunities we 
do not have at the present day in any 
measure comparable with the previous 
period.” 

HIGHER RAILROAD-RATES THE 

WORLD OVER 

That the world is destined soon to see 
higher rail-rates is being held by many 
observers of present conditions. Reports 
from Europe indicate a necessity for 
materially increased charges. German 
officials talk of raising rates 60 per cent. 
and Belgium expects an increase of 100 per 
cent. Russia must pay more, and England 
is faced by nationalization followed by 
general taxation to make up revenue 
deficiencies; se reports The Wall Street 
Journal as a result of information derived 
from many sources. 

Hence it is believed that the United 
States ‘“‘need not fear to face another 
increase in rates, as it will have plenty of 
company all over the world.” Reports 
from Germany, Belgium, Russia, and 
England all tell of the necessity of large 
increases, and in some places the advances 
have already been decided upon. In 
the United States, notwithstanding re- 
peated denials by the Federal Railroad 
Administration that an increase in rates is 
contemplated, ‘‘the feeling persists both 
within and without railroad circles that an 
increase in rates is necessary not only to 
meet the continuous increase in wages but 
to establish the credit of the railroad com- 
panies on a permanently sound basis.” 
Commenting on an increase in rates in 
Germany, Vorwdrts recently said: 


“The new Minister of Prussian Rail- 
roads foresees the necessity of raising all 
freight-rates 60 per cent., exception made 
in the case of potatoes and wheat, if neces- 
sary. He proposes besides an increase of 
passenger-rates with the following per- 
centages: Fourth class, 20 per cent.; 
third class, 25 per cent.; second class, 35 
per cent; first class, 100 per cent. If the 
financial results of pens nasse improve, 
the inerease will reduced or even 
abolished.” 


As to conditions in Belgium the Gazette 
de Bruzelles recently said: ‘‘We know that 
the new railroad-rate, which will soon be in 
force, will bring an increase of 100 per cent. 
over the before-the-war price.” Com- 


menting on the railroad situation in Russia 
The Radio has said: 


“The committee on 











rates of the Russian railroads has just de- 
cided to raise again the passenger-rates 50 
per cent. for the third and fourth classes, or 
triple the tariffs of before the revolution. 
The second class will be increased 100 per 
cent., and the first class abolished.”” Frank 
H. Fayant, assistant to the chairman of 
the Association of Railroad Executives, 
recently returned from Europe, and, in 
commenting on the situation of English 
railroads, said: 

“Tf returned to the privats companies 
on their present basis of rates and costs, 
they could earn neither dividends nor 
interest, and most of them could not even 
earn their — expenses. A freight- 
rate increase of 100 per cent. would be 
necessary to enable the companies to sur- 
vive, and_the feeling in England is that 
with rates already high no Government 
would have the courage to grant such a 
large increase to the private companies. 
For this reason it is believed that national- 
ization of the English roads will be the only 
way out of the muddle, and the general 
public, through taxation, will then make up 
the revenues unprovided by shippers and 
passengers.” 


In this country, under the existing level 
of rates and costs, taxpayers are already 
making up the losses sustained by the 
Government in its operation of the carriers. 


OUR GREAT EXPORT TRADE 


*“‘Bumper export trade totals” is what 
Bradstreet’s calls some of the latest figures 
as to our trade with foreign countries. 
The total of outward shipments for March 
was valued at $604,945,546, a sum 3 
per cent. in excess of February, 16 per cent. 
ahead of March a year ago,!and only 
2.7 per cent. below the high record total 
of $622,674,083 set up in January, 1919. 
The last month and January of 1917 
were, in fact, the only months showing 
larger totals than the third month of this 
year. At the same time, imports were 
heavy, aggregating $267,583,189, a sum 
14 per cent. in excess of February, 10 per 
cent. in excess of March a year ago, and 
only six times exceeded in the country’s 
history. Such was the excess of exports 


over imports in March, $337,362,357, that 
it has been only five times exceeded since 
January, 1917. Following are Bradstreet’s 
figures of exports and imports of mer- 
echandise monthly for twenty-seven months 
past, with the excess of exports shown in 

each month: 


Dacess 
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1917 Exports Imports of Exports 
January.......... $613,324,582 $241,793,282 $371,531,300 
467,648,406 199,479,696 268,168,410 
553,985,609 270,257,139 283,728,560 
529,927,815 253,935,966 275,991,849 
549,673,545 280,727,164 268,946,381 
73,467,789 306,622,939 266,844,850 
372,758,414 325,926,352 146,832,062 
488,655,597 267,854,767 — 220,800,830 
454,506,904 236,196,898 218,310,006 
542,101,146 221,227,405 320,873,741 
487,327,694 220,534,550 266,793,144 
600,135,006 227,911,497 372,223,509 
504,797,306 233,942,081 270,855,225 | 
411,361,970 207,715,540 203,646,430 
522,900,238 242,162,017 280,738,221 
500,060,633 278,981,327 221,079,306 
551,095,273 323,256,898 227,838,375 | 
484,503,919 260,323,031 224, 190,888 
508,054,495 241,165,992 266,888,503 
529,278,551 272,943,395 256,335,156 
549,828,302 262,257,387 287,570,915 
501,860,550 246,764,906 255,005,644 
522,236,594 251,008,037 271,228.557 
565,886,112 210,886,517 354,999,590 
622,910,383 212,992,644 409,917,739 
587,990,478 235,187,088 352,803,390 
604,945,546 267,583,189 337,362,357 
Bradstreet’s notes further that the nine 


months’ records of exports and of imports 
were also ‘“‘far in excess of any preceding 
years for like periods, exports totaling 
$4,990,560,958 and imports $2,200,955,883, 
gains of, respectively, 13.8 and 5.6 per cent. 
over the year preceding, while exports 
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LORSHEIM Ox- 

fords are cool and 
perfect fitting—They’re 
ready to wear with 
comfort at every step— 
no slipping at the heel. 
Look for the quality 
mark “Florsheim.” 


Ten Dollars and up 


Consider the wear not the 
price per pair. 


The Florsheim Shoe 


Company 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 
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Write for 
booklet “Styles 
of the Times” 
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The Liberty le Cultiva- 
tor-Weeder mulches the soil and 
destroys weeds. Ideal forall-around 
gardening. From your ur dogier or 55 
V a Send oe ~~ cont $1, 
ey Order or Check to 

J. E. GILSON CO. 









STANDARD DICTIONARY superiority quickly becomes 
plain to the man or woman who investigates. 








Bring the Pungent Aroma of the 
Forest to Your Sleeping Room 


Our contrivance works day 
and night and lasts one year, 
spreading the sweet odor of 
the Pine, the Sassafras, the 
fragrant Lavender, or the 

leasant aroma of the California 
Eucalyptus, for its healing qual- 
ity, through your sleeping room. 
The odor of cedar in the device 
will make a cedar chest out of 
your clothes closet or case. Bot- 
tle contains oil which feeds a 
porous cap, thus spreading the 
desired aroma through your 
rooms, 





Size 6 x 23 in. 
Complete 
ready for use 


$2.00 


Refillers $1.00 from 
your dealer or direct 

. Reefer, 
Grand Ave. 
KANSAS CITY, 
MO. 
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For the 


greater 


production of Duplan Silks 


HE Duplan Silk Corporation has factories in France and 

Switzerland and three mills in eastern Pennsylvania. It is quite 
the largest manufacturer of silks in the world and the Duplan mill at 
Hazleton, Pa., is not equalled in size anywhere. 


Despite its size, the capacity of the Hazleton mill was not ade- 
quate to meet the demand for Duplan broad silks. An addition 
was planned. Haste was required. 


Just before sailing for Europe in May, 1917, Mr. Duplan ap- . 
proved plans drawn by Lockwood, Greene & Co. and construction 
began at once. By the time of his return late in the year the mill 
was partly used for production. It was fully completed in the fol- 


lowing January. 


Greene & Co. 





The building is a modern, reinforced-concrete structure with 
three floor levels. It is 100 x 700 feet. In laying foundations it 
was necessary to go through an abandoned coal mine to get firm 
footing. The construction was supervised throughout by Lockwood, 


This is just another illustration of the fact that we know indus- 


“sunpinc trial engineering in every phase and are able to carry through any 
Ww 


ITH : : 
FORESIGHT” size task—on time. 


LOCKWOOD, GREENE & Co. 
ENGINEERS 


BOSTON, 6 FEDERAL STREET - - - 
ATLANTA, HEALEY BUILDING - - - 


- CHICAGO, 38 S. DEARBORN STREET 
- - »* NEW YORK, 101 PARK AVENUE 


LOCKWOOD, GREENE & CO. OF CANADA, LTD., MONTREAL, P. Q. 
COMPAGNIE LOCKWOOD, GREENE, PARIS, FRANCE 





OF BRAINS 


1GARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST.— 


FOR g MEN 











INFLUENCE OF THE MIND ON THE BODY 
a, Paul Dubois, M.D. 12mo, Cloth, 64 pages. 60cents. 
NK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 
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exceed the hitherto high record nine 
months of 1916-17 by 7.6 per cent.” 
Following are given the exports and im- 
ports for nine months of the past six fiscal 
years ending March 31, which cover the 
war-period : 
Excess 
Exports Imports of Exports 
$4,990,560,958 $2,200,955,883 $2,789,605,075 
4,384,544:275  2,083,471,167 2,301,073, 108 
4,636,979,245 1,818,069,116 — 2,818,910,129 
2,995,424,760  1,504,662,718 — 1,490,762,042 
1,931,077,869 — 1,213,613,643 717,464,296 
1,883,221,915  1,398,352,578 484,869,337 





Following is a summary of leading ex- 
ports in March and the nine months of the 
fiscal year, showing ‘‘the directions in which 
expansion occurred’”’: 








Exports by March, March, Change 
Grou 1919 1918 per Ct. 
Breadstuffs......... $68,112,208 $65,255,128 1 4.3 
Cottonseed-oil..... . . 3,882,383 1,934,190 1100.7 
Meat and dairy 
products.......... 124,398,844 111,856,813 1 11.1 
 — See 78,813,010 50,280,134 1 56.7 
Mineral oils... ...... 20,850,911 29,099,844 p 28.3 
Total above....... $296,057,356  $258,426,109 1 14.5 
Total others........ 308,888,190 264,474,129 1 16.7 
All exports... $604,945,546  $522,900,238 1 15.6 
Nine Mos. Ended March, Change 
1019 1918 per Ct. 
Breadstuffs......... $645,962,493  $447,445,917 1 44.3 
Cottonseed-oil.. .. .. . 24,259,001 8,632,242 1180.9 











products.......... 753,594,433 386,737,857 1 94.8 
_  _ tees 632,619,853 539,275,399 1 17.3 
Mineral oils......... 257,262,373 213,033,337 1 20.7 

Total above....... $2,313,698,153 $1,595,124,752 1 45.0 
Total others...... .  2,671,862,805  2,789,419,523 pv 4.2 

All exports........ $4,990,560,958 $4,384,544,275 1 13.8 


It appears also that the aggregate value 
of these five classes of exports “was 
$40,000,000 larger in March than in 
February, gains in breadstuffs, cotton, 
cottonseed-oil, and meats offsetting a 
decrease in mineral oil shipments, but all 
of the five except meats showed a decrease 
from January.” Compared with March a 
year ago, mineral oils alone showed smaller 
exports, “‘with cotton leading in percent- 
age of gain.” 





RATS FIGHTING OFF THE PLAGUE 
—India has been suffering intermittently 
for more than twenty years from plague, 
which has caused the death of some 
10,000,000 people. There are now signs, 
we are told in The Journal of the American 
Medical Association (Chicago, March 22), 
that the periodic epidemics are becoming 
less virulent, and for a curious reason, 
which it gives in these words: 


‘Experimental investigation has shown 
that the newer generations of rats are 
developing comparative immunity from 
plague infection. It is thought that in 
time the rats in long-infected areas may 
become completely plague-proof. This 
eventual outcome has been predicted by 
Dr. C. J. Martin, F.R.S., director of the 
Lister Institute, who organized the re- 
searches which demonstrated that the in- 
fection is conveyed to man by rat fleas. 
Perhaps in some similar manner plague dis- 
appeared in the British Isles. British rats 
may gradually have become immune to 
plague infection. However, it must be 
remembered that plague remained per- 
sistently endemic through the centuries 
in certain quarters of the world, such as 
the highlands of Yunnan in China and of 
Asir in western Arabia, and India has 
always been regarded as a reservoir.” 





Art on the Farm.—Mopern PLOWLADY 
(eestatically)—‘‘ My furrows are so much 
more artistic than the straight ones Farmer 
Jones used to plow! ’—Life. 
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NM ORE than eighteen years have now elapsed since the first National 

automobile went forth from our factory to enter the service of a 
private individual. We offer this National Four-Passenger Phaeton 
proudly, as a product really expressive of eighteen years of earnest effort. 


NATIONAL MOTOR CAR & VEHICLE CORPORATION, INDIANAPOLIS 
Nineteenth Successful Year 


Six and Twelve Cylinder Models 


Seven-Passenger Touring Car Four-Passenger Phaeton 
Four-Passenger Roadster Seven-Passenger Convertible Sedan 
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= B VERY cough 


Pure. 


L Drop that Cough N 
ma SMITH BROTHERS of Poughkeepsie 


FA caliad SINCE 1847 
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disregard for others. For cough- 
ing is unnecessary. You can relieve 
it with S. B. Cough Drops, and often N 
prevent a sore throat or cold. 


| One placed in the mouth at bedtime will 
| keep the breathing passages clear. 


No drugs. 
| charcoal to sweeten the stomach. 
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HOW TO CHOOSE THE 
RIGHT VOCATION 


The best JOB for you in life is described by 
Holmes W. Merton, expert Vocational 
Counselor, in this vital new book. Soldiers 
and sailors coming back to civil life, men 
and women ambitious to succeed in business, 
young people just starting’ their careers, all | 
need this book. If you are “a square peg in 
a round hole,” this book will help you find 
yourself. It explains dozens of things as: 


1400 Distinct Vocations, and Abilities 
Needed in Each; Picking the Job You 
Were Made io Fill; Making Your Work 
Yield the Utmost Satisfaction and Profit; 
Analyzing Your Natural Abilities; Dis- 
covering Your Unused Powers; Bring- 
ing Into Play Your Real Abilities,etc. 
“By following the instructions given by Mr. Merton, 


young men and women may b= saved years of wasted 
effort and disappointment,’’—Aianta Constilution. 


$1.50 net; by mail $1.62. Bookstores or the Publishers | 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Book Dept., New York City 





THE ADTOGLAS 





PAT. MAY 219)1, 


A protector for those who enjoy out 
of door life— motoring, golf, tennis, sailing, 
hunting and fishing. 


A comfortable goggle that does not 
detract from the personal appearance of the 
wearer or the pleasure of outing. 


Obtainable from opticians, motor 
supply and sporting goods establishments 
everywhere. 


We will send the address of your 
nearest dealer. 


F. A. HARDY & CO. 
Dept. F Box 804, Chicago, Ill. 








THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY CHAIR 


Readers will please bear in mind that no ‘neti 
will be taken of anonymous communications. 








“O. H.,”” Washington, D. C.—‘ (1) Is the word 
pag 4 arty properly used in the sentence, ‘ Beefsteak 
arty for breakfast’? (2) Aside from the 
pA.t. of superfluity, is the word some used 
grammatically in the sentence, ‘The agreement 
was made over some forty years ago’?"”’ 

(1) One of the definitions of the word hearty 
is “supplying abundant strength or nourishment; 
strengthening; invigorating."” The use to which 
you refer is well established and dates back to 
1617. It is a commonplace that mutton and 
lamb are less hearty than beef. (2) The word 
some is used correctly in the sentence you give. 
It is a use that dates from the time of King Alfred 
the Great (849-901). 

“A. J. Z.,"" Rochester, N. ¥.—‘* What is the 
correct abbreviation for the word manager?” 


The correct abbreviation for manager is Mgr. 


“C,. MeD.,” Hillsboro, Ohio.—‘‘(1) What is 
the correct pronunciation of generatriz? (2) Is 
the ‘Battle Hymn of the Republic’ considered a 
hymn or a patriotic lyric? 

(1) Generatrix is pronounced jen’er-e’’triks—j 
as in jet; the first e as in get; the second e¢ as in 
over; the third e as in prey; i as in habit. (2) 
“The Battle Hymn of the Republic” is a patriotic 
lyric. 


“L. F.,” Little Rock, Ark.—‘ Please answer 
the following: Would you say ‘Please hand 
me the biscuit,’ or ‘Please hand me the biscuits,’ 
it being assumed that there are a number of 
biscuits on the plate? ”’ 

Biscuit is singular or plural, according to the 
quantity; the use of the singular to designate 
a plural quantity, altho occasionally heard, is not 


accepted as correct. 


“D. W. H.,” Phoenix, Ariz.—‘Should the 
letter s in sir, when used as a salutation, be 
capitalized? ”’ 

Yes, as, ‘“ Dear Sir,” ‘‘ My dear Sir,”’ “ 

“E. W.,” Langford, 8S. D.—‘‘(1) Has the 
United States a national anthem? What is it 
and when was it adopted? (2) What is the 
meaning of Dakota?” 


Sir,” etc. 


(1) The regulations for the United States 
Navy require that “The Star-Spangled Banner” 
shall be played at both morning and evening 
colors, and this has been the practise and regula- 
tion since that time. In the United States 
Army at army posts it is played at retreat in the 
evening. (2) Dakota means “allies.” 

“OC. G. B.,”” Rochester, N. Y.—‘‘ What is the 
meaning of Berith Kodesh?” 

Berith Kodesh means ‘“‘ Covenant of Holiness,” 

r ‘Holy Covenant.” 

“F. 8. B.,’’ Manistee, Mich.—‘Is there any 
authority for the use of the word refund as a 
noun? ‘We shall make a refund of $2.’ This 
word is commonly used as a noun with accent 
on, first syllable. Refundment sounds rather 
cumbersome to me, but I have been unable to 
find any authority for the use of refund as a noun. 

Refund, once a colloquialism, defined as ‘* The 
return of money or the sum returned,” is no 
longer stigmatized as such. It has been in use 
since 1866, and is accepted by American diction- 
aries as well as by the New English Dictionary, 
published by the Clarendon Press, at Oxford, 
England, without qualification. The term 
refundment is now archaic. 
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FLORIDA’S BEST ORANGE } 
LAND FREE 


If you have $720 ca h to buy orange trees to 
plant on 10 acres of choice land, we'll give 
you the land. For $1440 cash you can buy 
the trees for 20 acres and get the land free. 
Trifiers please don’t write. We invite red 
led men and women who have the 
above capital for embracing a real oppor- 
tunity of owning their own orange grove 
to write today. 
BOARD OF TRADE 
103 Opportunity Avenue 
Fruitland Park, Florida 





“MODERN” Duplicator—a business getter. 
$1.50up. 50to 75 copies from pen, pencil,type -| 
writer. No glue or gelatine. 35,000 firms use | 
it. 30 Days’ trial. You need one. Booklet free. | 
J. G. Durkin & Reeves Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 





Salesman—City or Traveling. Experience un- 
necessary. Send for list of openings and full 
particulars. Prepare in spare time to earn the 
big salaries—$2,500 to $10,000a years Em- 
ployment service rendered members. Natl. 
Salesmen’s Tr. Ass'n, Dept. 140-E, Chicago. 





Wanted: Ambitious Ww orkers to start Collec- 
tion Bureaus. Be independent—make big in- 
come yearly. We train and refer business to 
you. “Scientific Facts’” FREE. Nat’! Coll’n 
Bureau, Dept. 3, 65 Maynard, Columbus, O. 
AMERICAN CITIZENS, 18 TO 60, IN- 
| CLUDING WOMEN, investigate imme- 
| diately your rights to government employ- 
| ment. Let me send you Form RK 2070 for 
| freeadvice. Earl Hopkins,Washington, D.C. 


STANDARD DICTIONARY superiority 
| quickly becomes plain to the man or woman 
who investigates. 











PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS. Write for Free Illustrated Guide 

Book, ‘“‘How To Obtain a Patent.” Send 
model or sketch and description for our free 
opinion of its patentable nature. Highest 
References. cart Attention. Reasonable 
Terms. VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 759 
Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


PATENT SENSE 
“™ Rook for Inventors and Manufacturers. 
FRE a AC . & LACEY 
651 F Street, N. 
EST 








Vv Wuthicanen, oy 
TABLISHED 1869 
INVENTORS—Send sketch of your inven- 
tion for advice regarding reese protection 
20 Years Experience. Ha: k on Patents 
sent Free. TALBERT & TALBERT, ——- 
Lawyers,4733 Talbert Bldg., Washington,D.C. 


DON'T LOSE YOUR RIGHTS to patent 
protection. Sign and witness form “Evidence 
of Conception.”” This form, book and infor- 
mation sent free. Lancaster & Allwine 








211 Ouray Building, Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS. Send sketch or model for prelim- 
inary examination. Highest references. Best 
results. Promptness assured. Booklet free, 
WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer, 
624 F Street, Washington, a << 








INVENTORS—DESIRING TO SECU RE 
patents should write for our guide book, 
‘How to Get Your Patent.” Send model or 
sketch for our opinion of its patentuble 


nature, 
RANDOLPH & (€ 

Dept. 415, Washington, D.C. 
MASON, | “FENWICK & LAWRENCE, 
Washington, D. C., New York and Chicago. 
Established’ over half a century. Send de- 
scription and sketch for information gratis. 
Trade-marks registered. 


A man can gain some new knowledge from 
the Standard Dictionary every day through 
his whole life—and then turn it over to his 
children for their benefit. 
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As the Soldier 


—and the nation’s business reorganizes to 
absorb the millions of returning fighters; 
as new industries are formed and old 
ones are rejuvenated; when positions of re- 
sponsibility are everywhere calling for 
leaders; the trained speaker will be in 
demand. The leaders in business, pro- 
fessional, political, and social life will 


Boys Come Home 


be the men and women who can stand 
before any audience and talk forcefully 
and convincingly. To be a leader in 
almost any line of activity, YOU should 
be an accomplished speaker, for upon 
this ability largely depends your suc- 
cess in influencing others and carrying 
out your plans. 


YOU CAN BECOME 
A CONVINCING SPEAKER 


Grenville Kleiser, famous teacher, guarantees 
this to earnest men and women. 

People always listen to a man who has some- 
thing to say—if he knows how to say it. 


Requires Only 15 Minutes a Day 


If you are lacking in this essential qualifica- 
tion, why not acquire it now—by mail, at home, 
in private? 

Grenville Kleiser’s wonderfully practical Mail 
Course in Pyblic Speaking takes only 15 minutes 
of your time daily in your home or office, and it 
gives you quickly the ability not only to serve your 
Government, but to advance yourself in the busi- 
ness, professional, and social worlds by knowing— 


HOW TO MAKE After-Dinner Speeches— 
Svopose Toasts—Tell Stories— 

“« “Make Patriotic Speeches— 

“« “Sell More Goods— 

“ Address Board Meetings— 

“* _ Develop Power and Personality— 
Improve Your Memory— 
Increase Your Voca 
“ Acquire Poise & Self-Confidence— 
‘*¢ “Speak and Write English Correctly— 
“« “Earn More—Achieve More. 


Q5 Free Information Coupon “Ql 


FUNK @ WAGNALLS COMPANY, Dept. 281, New York 

Without cost or obligation to me, please send by mail full 
information including price of Grenville Kleiser’s Corre- 
spondence Course in Public Speaking and the Development 
of Mental Power and Personality. 





Mr. Kleiser has had under his tutelage many 
of the best known men in the public eye—states- 
men, clergymen, lawyers, physicians, business 
men—in fact, men and women in every profession 
and business; and much of the success which 
these people have achieved is due to Mr. Kleiser’s 
great ability as a teacher. There is absolutely no 
uncertainty—no guesswork—about Mr. Kleiser’s 
methods. He is generally recognized as the fore- 
most teacher of speech culture. 


This Method is Endorsed by 
Many Famous Men 


Dr. Russell H. Conwell, one of the most suc- 
cessful of American lecturers, says: “‘I have found 
your lessons a mine of great value.” 


Hon. Chauncey M. Depew: “I have examined 
your Mail Course Lessons in Public Speaking. 
They are practical and excellent and will be 
highly instructive to careful students.” 


Hudson Maxim, renowned inventor, literary 
critic, and author, says of this course: ‘“Y our educa- 
tional books and lessons are masterly productions 
because of their extraordinary usefulness.” 


Joseph P. Day, the well-known New York 
auctioneer, says: ‘‘Your course has been of great 
service to me in my business and I commend it 
to others in the highest terms.” 


Send for Free Confidential Information 


showing how Grenville Kleiser’s Mail Course will not only 
teach you how to speak without notes at dinners and 
meetings, but how it will increase your self-confidence and 
give you a good memory, build up and augment your per- 
sonal power and influence and improve your use of the 
English language. How it will teach you to argue effec- 
tively and winningly—to present a proposition logically 
and forcefully; how it will teach you to hold attention—to 
think on your feet. This Course will bring out the best 
that is in you, by making you a positive, clear-cut, con- 
vincing thinker and ‘speaker. Send this coupon for free 
information. 
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LEADERS Are Needed 
In Business 


The nation’s business is calling 
for men and women who can 


assume the posi- ! 
tions of leader- il 
ship in the great 
reorganization 
which is putting 
industry back a 

r 









IE 


on a peace basis. 
Men are needed 
who can address business confer- 
ences and board meetings, who 
can makes sales interviews re- 
sult in big contracts, who can be 
depended upon to make the best 
of all opportunities when the 
power of convincing speech 
means success. 


The Government Still Needs 
Capable Public Speakers 


Although the war is over, 
there must still be raised billions 
of dollars through Victory Bonds 
and millions ot 
dollars for the 
Red Cross and 
war charities. 
For this the 
Government 
needs volunteer 
workers who 
have been trained to talk con- 
vincingly. This after -the- war 
work is just as vital and just as 
much a patriotic duty as it was 
before the armistice was signed. 
Will YOU prepare yourself to 
give this service to your country? 


Political Work Assumes 
Greater Importance 


“The clans are gathering” in the polit- 
ical world, and all parties are looking for 
men who can present their principles in 
a forceful and convincing way. Positions 
of responsibility 
and prominence 
will be open to the 
trained speaker. 
Every indication 
points to a period 
of intense and mo- 
mentous political 
activity. Every 
party needs its 
potential - leaders. 
Prepare for your 
opportunity by acquiring the ability to 
think and speak on your feet. 

Whatever YOUR line of work, you will 
be immeasurably. better fitted to win 
success when you are able to stand before 
your fellows, think quickly and keenly, 
speak with mastery and power. 
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This ham 
needs no parboiling! 


Ready when you buy it for baking—broiling—frying 


No long hours of careful parboiling be- 
fore you actually begin to bake the ham! 
No overnight soaking! No loss of flavor 
or nutrition! 


The old custom of soaking and par- 
boiling ham before you bake it or broil 
it, is to draw out its excessive saltiness. 
This excessive saltiness is entirely due 
to the method of curing. 


Cured with scientific care, Swift’s 
Premium Ham needs no parboiling. 
Every bit of the meat is mild and deli- 
cious—with just enough of the sweet, 
salty tang on the surface and at the 
heart of the ham, too! 


There is an exactness in the Swift 
Premium cure that eliminates all ‘guess 
work. In the Premium process, there 
is just enough salt, there is just enough 
sugar, just enough smoking and just 
enough time allowed to insure that 
uniform flavor which has made fine ham 
mean “Premium” the world over. 


When you see the Swift’s Premium 
wrapper and brand you know the ham 
you are getting. And buy the whole 
ham. Because your family will enjoy 
every bit of it, whether it’s the part that 
you boil, or fry, or bake, or broil. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A.: 


Swift’s Premium Ham 





There is no waste to this deli- 
cious Premium Ham. 


Bake the butt—the soft fat all 
stuck with spicy cloves! Cut the 
tender center into slices for 
broiling or frying—it’s'so mild 
it needs no parboiling, either! 
And then boil the shank and 
serve it with vegetables—an old- 
fashioned “‘ boiled dinner.’’ The 
last morsel is just as delightful 
as the first! 


And when!) the meat is gone, 
boil the bone with almost any 
vegetable and get the last bit of 
that wonderful Premium flavor 
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CHAMPION 
LIBERTY 


MOTOR 
BUILDERS 


Awarded to Nordyke & Marmon Co. Nov. 1, 1918, 
for Oct. Competition. Permanent 
possession a Nov. 16. 


Now World Influence 


When France—the fountain head 
of motor car learning, — selected 
Marmon 34 for her sreat army staff, 
she indorsed the dominant recogni- 
tion lon’ accorded to this scientific 
car by rica, a 

Marmon Dominance is also rec- 
ognized in England, Sweden, Norway, 
Denmark, Spain, Argentina, Brazil, 
Cuba, Porto Rico, Chile, Peru, and 
elsewhere. 

NORDYKE & MARMON 


COMPANY 
Established 1851 : INDIANAPOLIS 











Mosr golfers enjoy 
Robt. Burns’ companion- 
able, clubby aroma—a fra- 
grance due to full Havana 
filler—a palatable miuld- 
ness that does not take a 
man’s mind off his game. 


Mild Robt. Burns is sold 
at first-class clubs and 
hotels throughout the 
country. 4 i 


Shere you thi mee datit ? || 


GENERAL CIGAR COMPANY, Inc. 
119 West 40th Street, New York City 


* 
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Invincible Size 
2 for 25¢ 
(13¢ fort ) 


_ 3 NATIONAL SIZES 10¢—2 for25¢—15¢ 
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